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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS, 
NO. VI. 


White the scholars of the Gallican church so nobly distinguished 
themselves by the cultivation of church-history, our own countrymen 
were not idle in the same cause. During the same period, a number 
of illustrious Englishmen pursued ecclesiastical researches with cha- 
racteristic energy and judgment, and produced works which require 
us still to point to the latter part of the seventeenth century as the 
brightest age of English learning. 

In the series of our divines who flourished between the accession 
of Elizabeth and the Restoration, very many are justly celebrated for 
their ecclesiastical knowledge. A familiar acquaintance with the 
works of the fathers, and the other monuments of antiquity, has ever 
been one of the chief excellences of the writers of the better schools 
of Anglican theology ; and the constant allusions to the facts of church- 
history which enrich the pages of our most eminent divines shew the 
extent to which they pursued ecclesiastical studies. But it was not 
till after the Restoration that we discover the existence of an English 
school of church-history. Our earlier writers derived their learning 
immediately from the sources, or from the writers of the foreign 
schools; and they employed it, for the most part, in the composition 
of polemical and religious works. With the exception of Bishop 
Montague,* we can scarcely name a single person who directlyt con- 
tributed to the knowledge of church-history, The circumstance is at 


* Apparatus ad Origines Ecclesiasticas. Collectore R. Montacutio. Oxonie, 
635. 

AsavOpwrixdy: seu de vita Jesu Christi Domini Nostri Originum Ecclesias- 
ticarum Libri duo. Colleetore Richardo Montacutio, Norwic. Episcopo. Lon- 
dini, 1640. 

t The writings of Archbishops Ussher and Laud, of John Selden, and Bishops 
Jewell, Hall, and Jer, Taylor, are strictly polemical. 


Vow. XUT—Feh, 1838 Q 
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once explained by a reference to the position of the English church. 
While she was crue lly assailed by external and internal foes, her 
worthies were too much engaged in providing for her immediate 
defence to have leisure to expatiate in wider fields of investigation. 

At the period which I have mentioned, however, a different scene 
is presented. The church of England, after her temporary overthrow, 
enjoyed a season of pr sperity and peace. Her divines, almost uni- 
versally emancly et r themselves from the trammels of a protestant 
scholasticisin, whiel h too many of them had hitherto condescended to 
bear, soared into a higher and purer atmosphere, and asserted her 
true post ition as a part of the catholic church. New views now 
opened upon them; new duties were to be performed. The domestic 
enemy which had for a time overpowered them, lay exhausted by his 
own violence. The events of twenty years of supremacy furnished 
the best and most co inpen idious refutation of puritanism. The An- 
glican scholars, with the conscious dignity of victors, undertook the 
exposition and defence of their own system, and scarcely deigned to 
notice the writhings of their prostrate foe. An admirable band applied 
themselves to the illustration of various interesting points of early 

church-history. ‘Three illustrious prelates deserve particular mention : 
PEARSON® maintained the genuineness of the earliest remains of Chris- 
tian antiquity; BeveripGet vindicated the primitive canons; and 

Buti? detended the orthodoxy of the ante-Nicene divines. W hile 
the learned, though eccentric, Irishman, Henry Dopwe ..,§ cultivated 
the antiquities of the same period with equal zeal and diligence, though 
not with equal judgment. 

The name of one writer deserves a separate notice. WILLIAM 
Cave undoubtedly merits a place among the ecclesiastical historians. 
His “ Lives of the \postles and Primitive Fathers” || may be regarded 


* Vindicia Epistolarum S. Ignatii. Cantab. 1672. 

Annales Cyprianici, prefixed to the Oxford Edition of St. Cyprian, 1682. 

De serie et successione primorum Roma Episcoporum Dissertationes duw ;—in 
his Opera Posthuma edited by H. Dodwell in 1688. 

+ LXwwolcwdy sive Pandecta Canonum SS. Apostolorum, et Conciliorum ab Ec- 
clesia Grawca receptorum ; nec non Canonicarum SS. Patrum Epistolarum: Una 
cum Scholiis Antiquorum singulis eorum annexis, et Scriptis aliis huc spectantibus : 
quorur plurima ¢ Bibliotheew Bodleian aliarumque MSS. Codicibus nune primum 
edita : reliqua eum tisdem MSS. summa fide et diligentia collata. ‘Totum Opus in 
duos Tomes divisum Guilielmus Beveregius Sosleaes Anglicane Presbyter, recen- 
suit, Prolegomenis munivit, et Annotationibus auxit. Oxonii, 1672. _ 

Codex Canonum Ecclesia Primitive vindicatus ac illustratus. Autore Guilielmo 
Beveregio Ecclesiw Anglicanew Presbytero. Londini, 1678 

$ Defensio Fidei Nicenm. Oxon. 1685. 

Judiciam Ecclesiw Catholice trium primorum seculorum de necessitate credendi 
quod Dominus noster Jesus Christus sit verus Deus. Oxon. 1604. 

5S Dissertationes Cyprianice, appended to the Oxford C yprian. 
Dissertationes inIrenwum. Oxon. 1689. 

Antiquitates Apostolice : or, the Lives, Acts and Martyrdoms of the Holy 
Apostles of our Saviour. To which are added the Lives of the two Evangelists SS. 
Mark and Luke. By William Cave, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to his Mz ajesty. 
London, 1675 

Apostolici: or the History of the Lives, Acts, Death, and Martyrdoms of tho:e 
who were contemporary with, or immediately succeeded, the Apostles. As also the 
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as an ecclesiastical history of the first four centuries, and his “ His- 
to la Literaria’’* is even still the best and most convenient Cc mmple'e 
w rk on the literary history of the church. For extent and variety of 
learning he stands high among the scholars of his time. But his 
respect for antiquity sometimes degenerates _— mere credulity ; he 
is not altogether free from protestant prejudices; and we look in vain 
in his works for comprehensive views or indegendtiel opinions. Yet 
his well-directed industry deserves everlasting gratitude. Few writers 

on these subjects have composed works which have been more per- 
manently useful; and at a time when a false liberality was becoming 
every day more common, he distinguished himself by his firm adhe- 
rence to the principles of the « ‘atholic church. 

The contributions which were made by Henry Wuarton+ to Cave's 
“Historia Literaria,”’ as well as some of his other works, have secured 
for that indefatigable and precocious scholar a place among the Eng- 
lish writers of church-history. And the “ Ecclesiastical History’’ of 
LAURENCE Ecuarp,t though a compilation of little value, deserves 
notice as one of the first works of the kind written in our own lan- 
guage. The history of our own church was illustrated, or obscured, 
by Burnet, Strype, Collier, and a host of other writers. But from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the English school of church-his- 


most Eminent of the Primitive Fathers for the first three hundred years. To which 
is added, a Chronology of the three first Ages of the Church. By William Cave, 
D. D., London, 1677. 

Ecclesiastici: or, the History of the Lives, Acts, Death, and Writings of the most 
Eminent Fathers of the Church, that flourish’d in the Fourth Century. Wherein 
among other things an Account is given of the rise, growth, and progress of Arian. 


ism, and all other Sects of that Age descending from it. ‘Together with an Intro- 
duction, containing an Historical Account of the State of Paganism under the first 
Christian Emperours. By William Cave, D.D., Lon lon, 1683. 


Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Literaria 4 Christo nato usque ad Swcu- 
lum XIV. facili methodo digesta. Qua de Vita illorum ac Rebus Kestis, de Secta, 
Dogmatibus, Elogio, Stylo; de Scriptis genuinis, dubiis, supposititiis, ineditis, de- 
perditis, Fragmentis; deque variis Operum Editionibus perspicuée agitur. Acce- 
dunt Seriptores Gentiles, Christiane Religionis Oppugnatores; et cujusvis Swculi 
breviarium., Inseruntur suis locis Veterum aliquot Opuscula et Fragmenta, tum 
Greea, tum Latina hactenus inedita. Pramissa denique Prolegomena, quibus plu- 
rima ad Antiquitatis Ecclesiastice studium spectantia traduntur. Opus Indicibus 
necessariis instruetum. Autore Guilielmo Cave, SS. Theol. Profes. Canonico Win- 
desoriensi. Accedit ab alia Manu Appendix ab ineunte Swculo XIV. ad annum 
usque mpxvul. Londini, IG88. The Oxford edition of 1740 is greatly improved, and 
augmented by a large quantity of additional matter. We can look only to Oxford 
for a new edition adapted tu the present state of ecclesiastical knowledge. Such a 
book would be invaluable to the students of church-history. 

+ Appendix ad Historiam Literariam Cl. V. Gulielmi Cave, in qua De Seripto- 
ribus Ecclesiasticis ab anno mccc. ad annum mMoxvut. pari methodo agitur. Authore 
er nrico Wh irton, A. M. imo. in ( hristo Ptri. ac Dno Archiepiscopo Cantuarensi 
a Sacris Domesticis Londini: 1689. 

ZA general Fcclesiastical History from the Nativity of our Blessed Saviour to 
the first Establishment of Christianity by Humane Laws, under the Emperour Con- 
stantine the Great. Conthining the space of about 313 years. With so much of 

he Jewish and Roman History as is necessary anc 1 convenient to illustrate the work. 

lo which is added a large Chronological Table of all the Roman and Ecclesiastical 

\flairs included in the same Period of Time. By Lawrence Echard, A.M., Pre- 
ty ondary of Lincoln, and Ch yplain to the Right Reverend J imcs, Lord Bishop of 
t Dioce c. London, 170. 
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tory rapidly declined. It withered under the chilling influence of the 
latitudinarians, ‘The primacy of Tillotson was to genius and learn- 
ing like the touch of the torpedo, Though his three immediate suc- 
ce.sors* were all admirable scholars, there was no staying the fatal 
malady which quickly destroyed this noble school of learning. 

But, like the tropical sun, it set in a blaze of light. The immortal 
work of JosEru BinGHam, though it cannot be called a church-his- 
tory,t is one of the most valuable contributions which has ever been 
mace to ecclesiastical knowledge. But the treatment which the au- 
thor met with from his contemporaries shews how little they appre- 
ciated his labours, He was enabled to complete his great undertaking 
only by private munificence. In England it had to encounter the 
neglect of nearly a century. But we are doing justice to Bingham 
now ; and it is matter for sincere rejoicing that the theological students 
and clergy of the church of England have at last learned to value the 
“ Christian Antiquities.” 

We return to the Continent, and find that the protestants have now 
received the impulse which in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had been communicated to ecclesiastical studies, and are warmly 
pursuing researches in the field so diligently cultivated by the other 
scholars of Europe. I observed in my last po per that the writers of 
the reformed communion had, before the time of Hottinger, produced 
no important work on the general history of the church. During the 
period with which we are now concerned we cannot complain of their 
silence. In the year 1674, Jean Le Sevur, of Geneva, commenced a 
work,+ intended to exhibit a popular view of the subjec tt, which he 
continued to the end of the tenth century. And a few years later, 
ikeveric SpaAnnei, of Leyden, a writer of great acuteness and 
learning, also composed a history of the church.g¢ But the work of the 
latter is rather a common-place book of the polemics of ecclesiastical 
history than a connected narrative. It was written to refute the mis- 
representations of the Romanists, and breathes throughout a contro- 
versial spirit utterly inconsistent with the calmness and gravity which 
ought to prevail in historical composition. 

The controversial warfare which was occasioned by the perse- 
cuting measures adopted by Louis AIV. towards his Calvinistic 
subjects, was carried on with more than common bitterness and 
animosity. The protestant writers who took part in it had many of 


¢ Tenison, 1694; Wake, 1715; Potter, 1736. 
t Origines Ecclesiasticw : or, the Antiquities of the Christian Church, London, 
17O8—22. A Latin translation by J. H. Grischovius, has been twice printed in 


Germany ; 1724, and 1751. 


¢ Histoire de I’ Eglise et de | Empire, depuis la Naissance de Jesus Christ jusqu’a 


la fin du x. Siecle. A Genéve, 1674 et seq. vol. 8. 12mo. See Walch, Bibl. Theol. 
iii, 140. 


§ Friderici Spanhemii F. Historia Ecclesiastica a nato Christo ad coeptam supe- 
riore Sec, Reformationem. Inseruntur Mutationes insigniores in Republica. I 


cepy this title from the folio Edition of his works, tom. L Pp. 480 ( Lugduni Data- 
vorum, 1701.) Bat 1 find from Walch, ( Bibl. Theol. iii. 55,) that the diflerent edi- 


tions published by the author himself had different titles. The first part seems to 
have appeared in 1683 
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them suffered from the tyranny of the oppressor. ‘They were them- 
selves the victims of injustice; and they were indignant to find insult 
added to injury, in the affected mildness and moderation of the 
writings in which some of their most inveterate enemies appealed to 
the world. Influenced as they were by the feelings natural to their 
peculiar ¢ ircumstances, they were not in a condition to pursue, with 
success, the study of church- -history. Irritation and resentment ill 
prepared them for a work which may well be called sacred. It 
would have been but pious if, like the hero of the Aéneid, they had 
regarded themselves as polluted, even when combating for their 
homes, and scrupled to handle a hallowed thing till they were able 
to think and write with calmness, 


Me, bello e tanto digressum et ceede recenti, 
Adtrectare nefas ; donec me flumine vivo 
Abluero. 


But their very unfitness acted as a stimulus to their activity. They 
were eager to wrest from their antagonists every weapon which they 
could wield with effect. They were more anxious to obtain a victory, 
than scrupulous about the means by which it might be achieved, or 
solicitous about consequences by which it might be followed. And 
accordingly, we find them boldly assailing the most venerable facts, 
and calling in question the most sacred principles. 

‘The most important work on church-history—which was produced 
under the circumstances to which 1 allude—was the “ Histoire de 
I'Eglise” * of the celebrated Jacques BasnaGe. It was professedly 


* Histoire de l'Eglise, depuis Jesus-Christ jusqu’a present, divisGe en quatre 
parties. La premiere contient l'histoire du Gouvernement de I’ Eglise dans ses 
dioceses d’ Alexandrie, d’ Antioche, d'Afrique, des Gaules, de Constantinople, et de 
Rome. La seconde, l'histoire de ses principaux Dogmes, du Canon des Ecritures, 
des Traditions, des huit Conciles Oecumeniques, de la Justification, de la Grace, et 
de l’ Eucharistic. La troisiéme contient celle de l’'adoration du Sacrement, du Culte 
des Anges, de Ja Vierge, des Saints, de leurs Reliques, et de leurs Images, depuis 
Jesus-Christ jusqu’a la naissance des A'bigeois. Et la quatrieme, histoire des 
\lbigeois, et de la Succession de l’Eglise, jusqu’a present. Par Monsr. Basnage 
\ Rotterdam, 1699. 2 vols. fol. 

Though he appears to disclaim writing with this object, it is impossible to peruse 
his work without being convinced that it was the case. It will be but fair, however, 
to transcribe what he says himself. ‘ On peut dire que |’ Histoire des Variations a 
produit celle-ci, et qu'elle en a fait naitre le dessein. Nous n’avons pas entrepris 
cet ouvrage afin d’y etaler les variations de l‘ancienne Eglise, et les contradictions 
des Docteurs particuliers, a Dieu ne plaise! Pourquoi chercher dans un beau 
visage toutes les taches qui le deshonorent, et travailler avee effort pour diminuer le 
respect et l’estime qu'on a pour les Peres? Ces divisions des Theologiens et des 
Peres de lancienne Eglise ne sont entrées dans notre Histoire, que quand la chose 
etoit inevitable, et que la sincerité dont nous faisons profession, nous empechoit de 
les dissimuler. Mais enécrivant contre Mr. de Meaux nous trouvames dans son 
livre une longue digression, chargée d'aceusations contre les Albigeois et les Vaudois, 
que les Reformez regardent comme leurs ancétres, et comme ceux qui ont fait 
passer la verité jusqu'a nous. Cet incident parut plus important que le principal, 
et nous crumes des ome qu ‘il etoit absolument necessaire de faire I Histoire entiére 
de la succession de I’ F:ylise, et de montrer le cours de la Religion de siecle en siecle, 
depuis Jesus- ‘Christ jusq u'a nous. 

On execute aujourd'hui ce qu'on ne pouvoit faire alors, et on donne une Histoire 

1 Gouvernement de |’ Eglise, de ses principaux Dogmes, et de son Culte. Quoi 
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written in reply to the “ Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protes- 
tantes’’ of Bossuet. By way of meeting the argument of that noted 
book, he followed his country man Jurieu in plying the invidious task 
of exposing the inconsistencies of the ancient church. Anxious to 
gain an advantage over his eloquent opponent, he traces the history 
of the government, the doctrine, and worship of the church, carefully 
pointing out the variations which have prevailed in different times and 
countries. His extensive learning and great acuteness well fitted him 
for historical researches ; and I am not aware that there is any rea- 
son to suspect his personal orthodoxy. But the pertness and flippancy, 
not unfrequent in French writers, and an unfortunate tone of lev ity 
and satire, greatly detract from the value of his work, and compel me 
to assign him a plac e among the writers who have dared to desecrate 
ecclesiastical history. 

The ** Annals” * of Samuent BasnaGe, which appeared in 1706, 
deserve to be described as a work of learning—too much distin- 
guished, however, by the same polemical tone, and the same unsatis- 
factory pr neiples. 

The domestic differences which exercised the industry and learning 
of the Lutheran divines, appear to have been the chief cause which 
prevented their taking an early part in the cultivation of church 
history. ‘The Syncretistic controversy,t which raged so violently in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and the disputes w ith the 
Pietists, which were carried on some years later, engrossed the energy 
of protestant Germany ; and it was not till near the beginning of the 
following century that we discover in that country the gene ral pre- 

valence of a taste for church- history. During the long interval be- 
tween the publication of the “ M: Teil ‘burg Ce ‘nturies” and this period, 
the evangelical church had done scarce ly anything for ecclesiastical 
studies. Compendiums, indeed, appeared in abundance; but little 
disposition was evinced for original research. The national temper 
had found a congenial pursuit in the subtilties of philosophical theo- 
logy. During this season of barrenness,} the celebrated Grore 


T 


qu'on ait vu paroitre plusieurs Histoires Eeclesiastiques, et que divers Savans de 
lune et de lautre Communion ayent donné des Traitez historiques sur certains 
dogmes, et sur quelque partie du Culte, celle-ci ne laissera pas d'avoir quelque chose 
de nouveau, parceque le dessein en est plus étendu, qu'on y rassembla des parties 
separées, dont on a fait un corps, tellement qu'on peut voir d’un coup-d’-eil ce qui 
s'est dit et fait de plus considerable sur chaque matiere de siecle en siecle. —Preéface, 
yp. Vie, WAL 

* Annales politico-eeclesiastici annorum pexiv. a Cawsare Augusto ad Phocam 
usque, in quibus res Imperii Ecclesiwque observatu digniores subjiciuntur oculis, 
erroresque evelluntur Baronio, Roterodami, 1706, 

+ The most complete account of this controversy, which, as far as I am aware, 
has appeared in English, is to be found in Maclaine’s Trans'ation of Mosheim. 
Cent. xvii. Sect. ii. Part. ii; Chap. i. xxi—xxv. ; Vol. iv. p. 20—87. Edit. 1826, 
it is treated at greater length by Schrockh. Kirchengeschichte seit der Refor- 
mation. iv. GSS, u. f 

t I describe it thus merely in reference to the subject on which | am now 
writing. I do not forget the ‘remarks of one who has exerted himself to save his 
eountry from the moral plague which devastated the continent.—See the State of 
ly testant Religion in Germany, p. 31. cd 1s5 
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CALIxtus* is almost the only writer who can be mentioned as having 
contributed to the advancement of church history ; and the Gotha Com- 
pendium,t as it is called, is the only one whic his distinguished among 
the compilations, At the end of the c entury, however, the Germans 
betook themselves to the study of church-history with characteristic 
industry. CHRISTIAN Korraout,t Apam Recuensere,§ THomas 
[rric,|| and Jonann Anpreas Scumtip,® distinguished themselves by 
works of extensive erudition, and opened a new career for the enter- 
prise and perseverance of their countrymen, 

But the work which excited the greatest attention, « produced 
the greatest and most permanent effect, was written by a person in 
learning and accomplishments very inferior to these eminent men. 
Revolutionists have rarely been men of extensive information, or the 
highest order of talents: and it was nothing less than a revolution 
which GorrrrieD ARNOLD attempted in chureh history. The ex- 
citement caused by the opinions and conduct of the Pietists, important 
as it has been in its effects to Christianity in Germany, produced at 
the time nothing perhaps more remarkable than the writings of this 
extraordinary man. He had, early in life, become connected with 
that party ; and he appears to have surpassed them all in hostility to 
the prev: ailing methods of studying divinity, and in attachment to the 
visionary principles of the mystical theology. With all his incon- 
sistencies, he seems to have been a disinte rested and pious man; and 
it is not unlikely that the irritating disease which brought him to the 
grave at the age of eight-and-forty produced the most unsatisfactory 
points in his character. Regarding the conduct of the clergy as the 
chief obstacle to the attempts made by Spener and his associates to 
procure a reformation of the Lutheran chureh, and provoked by the 
charges of heresy with which those indefatigable, and, many of them, 


* Historia de Statu rerum in Ecclesia Occidentali seculis viii., ix., x., et deineeps, 
quando Pontificius dominatus et corruptele invaluerunt. Appended to his Adpa- 
ratus Theologicus. Helmstadii, 1657. Walch. Bibl. Theol. iii. 174, 

t Compendium Listoriw Ecclesiastice, in usum Gymnasii Gothani compositum. 
Gothe, 1666—70. Walch. Bibl. Theol. iii. 53. 

I Liber de vita et moribus, Christianis primavis per Gentilium malitiam afflictis. 
Kilonii, 1683. And several other works on the primitive church. 

§ Summarium [listoriw Ecclesiasticw, Lipsia, 1697. But Schrockh speaks 
of his Dissertationes Historico politica as the most valuable of his works, 

|| Dissertatio de Heresiarchis Avi Apostolici et Apostolico proximi; seu primi 
et secundi a Christo nato seculi, Lipsia, 1690, 

De Bibliothecis et Catenis Patrum, Variisque veterum Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
collectionibus Tractatus. Lipsiw, 1707. An exceedingly valuable book. 

Historia Eecclesiasticw primi a Christo nato seculi Selecta Capita, delineata studio 
D. Thome Ittigii, Superint et Theologiw Professoris in Ecclesia et Academia 
Patria Lipsiensi. Pramissa est ejusdem de Scriptoribus Historia Ecclesiasticw re. 
centioribus Dissertatio. Lipsia, 1709. A posthumous volume, containing the 
history of the second century, and a dissertation on the ancient ecclesiastical his- 
torians, appeared in 1711. Several of his other works are also important. 

q Compendium Historia Ecclesiasticw. Helmstadii, 1701. Sagittariane Intro. 
ductionis in Historiam Ecclesiasticam ‘Tomus II. exhibens Supplementa Tomi 
primi et ejusdem Continuationem de Conciliis et Colloquiis. Curante Jo. Andr. 
Schmidio. D, PP. Ord. Theol. in Academia Julia Seniore et Abbate Mariaval- 
lensi. Jena, 1718. 
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most excellent men, were assailed by the same body, he composed 
an elaborate work on ecclesiastical history, in which he endeavoured 
to shew that the clergy of all ages had beensthe principal enemies of 
vital religion; and that the persons who, by the influence of the 
priesthood, had been branded as heretics, were, for the most part, 
men of unusual piety, of whom an evil world was not worthy, and 
whose views -. conduct it could not understand. His book was 
entitled an “Impartial History of the Church and the Heretics ;” * 
yet there was never, perhaps, a book more singularly deficient in 
impartiality.t From first to last he never loses sight of his main 
design—constantly putting in the mest suspicious and odious light the 
conduct of the spirituality, and palliating, or justifying, the opinions 
of the heretics. But his own communion had the greatest cause to 
complain of his unfairness. It was the Lutheran doctors who were 
treated with the greatest severity, and the Lutheran institutions 
which were most cruelly exposed. 

It was, indeed, this bold attack on his own communion which made 
Arnold's book notorious, and procured for its dangerous principles an 
eee / to do their work. The part which treats of the ancient 
church is of no great extent, and displays but moderate learning. His 
vindication of the heretical teachers shews no extraordinary acuteness 
or originality. But the personalities were more piquant than the 
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* It was originally printed at Frankfort on the Main in 1699, 1700. But my 
copy belongs to the Schaffhausen edition of 1740—2; which, in three large folios, 
contains not only the author's improvements, but the principal pieces written in the 
controversy occasioned by the appearance of the work. The title is: Gottfried 
Arnold's unpartheyische Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorien, vom Anfang des Neuen Tes- 
taments biss auf das Jahr Christi 1688. bey dieser neuen Auflage, an vielen Orten, 
nach dem Sinn und Verlangen des seel. Auctoris, verbessert, vermehret, und in 
bequemere Ordnung gebracht, und mit dessen Bildnus und Lebenslauff gezieret. 

+ Ittigius, a moderate writer, says: “‘ Nihil minus est hwe ecclesiastica historia, 

vam eine unpartheyische Historie. Omnis candor, omnis fides bic prorsus exulat. 
Mendaciis, calumniis, variisque strophis, falsis allegationibus, corruptis, mutilatis, in 
alienum sensum detortis Autorum verbis omnia sunt referta. Ku Sela et ravovpyia 
mpic tiv peOotsiav rij¢ mayn¢ utramque in hoe opere facit paginam.” Hist. 
Eccles. Sel, Cap. Tom. i. Pref. §. 68. 

t The author of the panegyrical account of his life, prefixed to the edition of his 
work which I have before me, thus fairly describes its object: “ Das gantze Werck 
dieses Buchs aber gebet dahin, zu beweisen: (1) Dass oft mancher Gottseliger 
erleuchteter Mann, wie Christus Jesus und seine Jiinger und Apostel, unschuldig 
verketzert werden. (2) Dass die Vorsteher der Kirchen, Bisehéffe, Hirten und 
Lehrer insgemein die Verfolger der wahren Christen gewesen, und Spaltungen 
angerichtet. (3) Dass die Concilien und Synoden meistens aus zancksuchtigen 
Leuten, die Gottes Geist nicht gehabt haben, bestanden. 

§ Asa specimen, I transcribe his opinion of the Arian controversy :—Es waren 
nunmehro beyde Partheyen und also die meisten Christlichen Lehrer von der ersten 
Einfalt des Glaubens abgewichen und hatten an Statt des thathigen Christenthums 
blosse Meynungen, leere Satze, Kunst-worter und seuchtige Fragen auf die Babn 
gebracht. Auch was die Alten noch vor einen Ausdruck in der Krafft gehabt hat- 
ten, das nahmen diese nur nach der Schale und dem aiisserlichen Klang an, disputir- 
ten sich damit herum, und vergassen des einigen nothwendigen Gantz dabey, wolten 
hingegen die wnausspreehliche Gottheit mit gewissen Worten beschreiben, und in so 
enge Schranken das unendliche Wesen einschliessen. Dahero auch hernach auf 
Seiten der Arianer bey dem stetigen Disputiren und Zancken die Christliche Pflicht 
hindan gesetzet ward, gleichwie man in dem Verfahren der Orthodoxen kein Zeichen 
des wahren Christenthums mehr findet.—B. iv. c. viii. 8. Th. 1. 205. But the 
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paradoxes. “Together, they were amply sufficient to make amends for 
the dulness of the mysticism. Though it excited a storm of opposi- 
tion—though it raised against the author a host of adversaries,* and 
found few willing publicly to defend it—it ultimately had its full effect. 
It drew down a mighty ruin. It set the fatal example of unbounded 
scepticism ; and must be stigmatized as the first effort in the crusade 
against everything holy and venerable which has since been carried 
on with so much success in protestant Germany. 

The work+ of Arnold is almost unknown in this country, but the 
German writers of literary history are well aware of the influence 
which it has had upon ecclesiastical inquiries. 'To shew that I do not 
overrate its importance, nor ascribe to it effects which ought to be as- 
signed to other causes, I have only to appeal to those of his country- 
men who in succeeding times have traced the progress of church-history. 
Schréckh, writing in 1768, when the Lutherans were generally as yet 


true to their principles, thus cheerfully expressed the result of his ob- 
servations :— 


“Tn spite of so many historical faults and inconsiderate judgments, of so open a par- 
tiality, of the mystical bombast in the expression and in the whole manner of thinking, 
of the accumulation of so many notices and essays of very unequal value; in spite of 
these and of other faults, which extend throughout Arnold’s work, it has nevertheless 
its useful points; and has incidentally produced an important benefit in our church. 
His bitter and spiteful critiques have gradually led us far more to that impartiality 
which he himself could not reach, and which very few of our old historians could 
boast of. While he brought to light much to the disgrace of the clergy, we learned 
to accustom ourselves, by no means to give it implicit credit, but to institute freer 
inquiries respecting the men, whose memory in church history had hitherto been up- 
held as honourable and almost sacred, and whose merits we had not up to that time 
ventured to regard otherwise, than all preceding centuries. Between his bold im- 
petuosity and the usual timidity in pronouncing judgment, there svon appeared a 
middle way in which we could walk more securely. We certainly found no reason 
with him to hold guiltless all teachers of error and inventors of unusual notions of 
religion; but yet we began to write their history with more equity and mildness ; 
we listened from that time more dispassionately to what can be alleged for their 
exculpation ; acquitted many of them of malicious perversions of religion, and con- 
fessed that they have been too often treated with hayshness and injustice ; that their 
confused notions, their inflamed imagination, and sometimes their unintelligible 
expressions, required some indulgence, and more fayourable interpretations.”} 


And Staidlin, within the last few years, has said— 


“In fact he brought about a revolution in this science; he caused much, which 
before his time seemed to have been brought to perfection, to be submitted to a new 
examination, and even brought many new truths into chureh-history. Though he 
was himself partial, he greatly contributed by his work gradually to introduce more 
impartiality and less exclusiveness into the history of the eburch.’’§ 





Arians had already found a champion. The work of Christiphorus Sandius, inti- 
tuled, ‘* Nucleus Historia Ecclesiastice, exhibita in historia Arianorum, tribus libris 
comprehensa,” published at Amsterdam, in 1668, was an attempt to maintain the an- 
tiquity of Socinianism. 

* ‘The pieces which appeared in the controversy are enumerated by Ittigius, ( Hist. 
Eceles. Sel. cap.tom. i. Pref. s. 68; Schmid, (Supplem. Sagittar. Introd. in Hist. 
Eccles.’ p. 189-194); and Walch, ( Bibl. Theol, iii. 130—5., 

t In the spring of 1835 there was not a copy of it in the Bodleian. The late Pro- 
fessor Burton, when he heard of the circumstance, in a spirit worthy of his character 
and his station, immediately offered to send his own copy to an entire stranger. 

3 Kirebengeschichte, i. 184. 


§ Gesehichte und Literatur der Kirchengeschiehte, 157. 


Vou, XIUL.—Feb. 1838. 
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The remarks of these learned writers will, I have no doubt, be re- 
garded by most of my readers as a sufficient confirmation of the charge 
I make against G. Arnold. What they call impartiality, was, alas! 
never anything but indifference and scepticism, and has at length stood 
confessed as open infidelity. Schrockh lived to complain of the spirit 
in which a new generation wrote church-history ; and Stadidlin, when 
he wrote the words | have translated, had denounced in an elaborate 
treatise the principles of the Rationalists. 

Inu the meantime, in another part of Europe, a more celebrated 
scholar was exercising a more direct, and, at the time at least, 
a still more noxious, influence on the study of Christian antiquity. 
Gottfried Arnold, though a mischievous enthusiast, was after all a 
serious and well-intentioned man: JEAN LE CLERC was a heartless 
sceptic. Born and educated at Geneva, he proceeded through every 
degree of the descending scale of religious opinion. Connected by 
profession and office with the Remonstrants of Holland, he scarcely 
disguised his real Socinianism or infidelity. For an estimate of his 
scholarship I refer with pleasure to Bishop Monk,* and for an exposure 
of his antipatristic principles to Muratori.t His various information, 
and his lively, confident manner, procured him a reputation much higher 
than was due to his actual learning and talents; and the influence 
which he exercised upon the republic of letters, by means of his inti- 
mate connexion with the periodical works of his day, was almost in- 
calculable. ‘That influence he unhappily employed in one long and 
consistent attempt to undermine the foundations of orthodoxy, and to 
diffuse universal uncertainty and doubt. His writings on church his- 
tory} breathe the same spirit as his theological works. It is not too 
much to say that he did what he could to degrade it from its high 
and holy office, and to pervert it into an instrument of sophistry and 
error. 

We see too plainly the melancholy effeets of the bad principles 
which were introduced during this period, in the times that followed. 
The least pleasing part of my task remains to be accomplished. But 
it will not detain us long. I hope to be able to trace in a single paper 
the progress of church-history during the last century. I. G. D. 


FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS.—No. IX. 


ConsiperinG all the circumstances of its republication, the aspect of 
Fox's work as it regards the church of England is very important ; 
and I think it cannot be doubted by those who will take the trouble to 


—— - —_ nee ee 


* Life of Bentley, p. 209 et seq. Ed. 1830. 

+ Lud. Ant. Muratorii de Ingeniorum Moderatione in Religionis negotio Libri tres 
ubi, qu® jura, que freena sint homini Christiano in inquirenda, et tradenda veritate 
ostenditur, et S. Augustini Doctrina 4 multiplici censura Joannis Phereponi vindi- 
catur. 

¢ The principal of them were, the lives of Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius, 
and other articles of a similar nature, in the Bibliotheque Universelle et Historique, 
between 1686 and 1693; and Historia Ecclesiastica duorum primorum a Christo 
nato Seculorum, ¢ veteribus Monumentis depromta, Amstelodami, 1716. 
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read a few extracts from the volumes already published. Perhaps they 
require no comment; but at all events it will be best to give them 
first of all with very little, and just in the order in which they happen to 
stand in the book—that is, for the most part, in the order of time. I 
should be justly charged with unfairness if I were to give only one or two 
specimens, and with prolixity if I were to give all that offer themselves. 
I think, however, that a few will make the matter clear, and that to 
keep them within compass it will be best for the present to limit them 
to two points, which are now so perpetually the topics of popular dis- 
cussion and controversy that it is peculiarly important to ascertain, 
aud make known, the bearing of the work upon them. 

What said the noble army of martyrs on these points? What did 
they think and deliver on questions which are now agitating the church 
and the world? What do we find in that “admirable work’’ which 
the “friends of the principles of the Reformation” are urged to buy 
on account of its “ peculiar seasonableness to meet all the fresh dangers 
from popery in the present times ; and its intrinsic value, as forming a 
sound standard of Reformation divinity ;’’ and which they are recom, 
mended to circulate, because “ the sound principles of the protestant 
Reformation would be effectually disseminated through this medium” ? 
What is the doctrine of the work, or of the martyrs as set forth therein, 
as or, the ENDOWMENTs and the orvers of the church of England? 

et us see by some extracts—* l’irst beginning with that godly man, 
whosoever he was, the author of the book (his name I have not) 
entitled ‘The Prayer and Complaint of the Ploughman.’” ii. 727. 
Fox thought it best “ for the utility of the book to reserve it from obli- 
vion,” and the new edition calls it an “interesting document.” I 
quote it merely for the first of the two points which I have mentioned, 
though it so happe ns (and naturally enough, for the two opinions are 
blended throughout, having been commonly he ld by the same persons) 
that the first se ntence represents an order of priests as a trick of popery ; 
but let this pass—we are at present speaking of church property, and 
the expediency, nay the imperative duty, of church spoliation. 

“ A Lord! he that clepeth himself thy vicar upon earth, hath yordained an order 
of priestes to doe thy service in church to fore thy lewd people in singing matens, 
euen song and masse. And therefore he chargeth lewd men in pain of cursing, to 
bring to his priests tythinges and offeringes to finden his priestes, and he clepeth that 
God's part, and due to priestes that seruen him in church. But Lord, in the old 
law, the tithings of the lewd people are ever not due to priests, but to that other chil- 
der of Leuye that serueden thee in the temple, and the priest hadden their part of 
sacrifices, and the first bygetten beastes and other thinges as the lawe telleth, And 
Lord, S. Paul thy servaunt saith, that the order of the priesthood of Aaron ceased in 
Christes comming and the law of that priesthood.” ii. 734... . . “ Lord, what 
dome is it to curse the lewd people for tythings, and not curse the parson that robbeth 


the people of tythings, and teacheth them not God’s law.” ibid. 737. ... . they 
robben thy sheepe of the tenth part of their trauell, and feden themselfs in case.” 


ibid. 744. 
“1 doubt not gentle reader” if I may borrow the words with which 
Fox follows up this document, though he applies them to another 
point, “ but in reading this goodly treatise above prefixed, the matter 
is manifest and plain of itself without any further explication ;” and 
therefore I may, as he does, proceed to speak of Wickliff. 
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Amongst the articles against this reformer collected by William 
Woodford which Fox says were “ collected or rather wrested out of the 
books and writings” of the reformer—though he adds that his opponents 
have “ impugned rather than confuted’’ them, and tells us that though 
some wrote against them “as seemeth, for flattery, rather than follow- 
ing any just cause so to do,” while “some there were again both learned 
and godly, who, taking the part of Wickliff, without any flattery, de- 
fended the most of the said articles openly in schools and other places’’ 
—are the following :— 


“12. There is no greater heretic or Antichrist than that clerk who teacheth that 
it is lawful for priests and Levites, by the Jaw of grace, to be endued with tem- 
poral possessions. And if there be any heretics, apostates, or blasphemers, these 
clerks be such, 

“* 13. Itis not only lawful for the lords temporal to take away goods of fortune from 
the churchmen, sinning usually, but also they are bound so to do, under pain of eter- 
nal damnation.” iii, 63. 


Fox had previously given ‘ The Conclusions of John Wickliff, ex- 
hibited in the Convocation of certain Bishops at Lambeth,” and among 
them we find the seventeenth to be as follows :— 


“Whether they be temporal lords, or any other men, whatsoever they be, who 
have endowed any church with temporalities, it is lawful for them to take away the 
same temporalities, as it were by way of medicine, to avoid sin, notwithstanding any 
excommunication or ee ecclesiastical censure ; forasmuch as they are not given but 
under a condition.” iii. 11. 


I do not wea aa Wickliff is unfairly represented in this, which 
purports to be one of his conclusions; and I only allude to the possi- 
bility of such a thing just to say that in this case it makes no difference, 
as 1 quote the state ment not to shew or vouch for Wickliff’s opinions, 
but merely as the text on which Fox represents John Huss as com- 
menting in a long disputation, “ most fruitful to be read; proving by 
four-and- twenty reasons out of the scriptures, that princes and lords 
temporal have ‘lawful authority and jurisdiction over the spiritualty 
and churchmen, both in taking. from them, and in correcting their abuses 
according to their doings and deserts.’’ The whole disputation fills 
more than eight of the small-printed pages of the new edition; but 
one or two extracts may be sufficient for our purpose. The sixteenth 
reason is as follows :— 


“Item, It is thus argued; if God be, the temporal lords may meritoriously and 
lawfully take away the temporal goods from the clergy, if they do offend. For this 
point let us suppose that we speak of power as the true authentic scripture doth speak 

Matt. iii. 9}, * God is able even of these stones to raise up children to Abraham.’ 

‘* Whereupon it is thus argued: If God be, he is omnipotent ; and if he so be, he 
may give like power unto the secular lords; and so consequently they may meritori- 
ously and lawfully use the same power. But, lest any man object, that a proof 
made by a strange thing is not sufficient, it is therefore declared that the tem- 
poral lords have power to take away their alms bestowed upon the church, the church 
abusing the same, as it shall be proved hereafter. And first thus: it is lawful for 
kings, in cases limited by the law, to take away the moveables from the clergy when 
they do offend: it is thus proved ; for the temporal lords are most bound unto the 
works of greatest mercy most easy for them: but in case possible, it should be greater 
alms and easier temporal dominion, to take away their alms from such as build there- 
withal unto eternal damnation, through the abuse thereof, than to give the said alms 
for any bodily relief. Ergo the assumption is true. 

“Wh ereupon first this sentence of the law of Christ in 2 Thess. iti., is noted, where 
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the apostle writeth thus: ‘When we were amongstdou, we declared this unto you, 
that he that would not work, should not eat.’ Wherefore the law of nature doth 
license all such as have the governance of kingdoms, to correct the abuse of the tem- 
poralities, which would be the chief cause of the destruction of their kingdoms; 
whether the temporal lords, or any other, had endowed the church with those tem- 
poralities or not. It is lawful for them in some cases to take away the temporalities, 
as it were by way of physic to withstand sin, notwithstanding any excommunication, 
or other ecclesiastical censure ; forasmuch as they are not endowed, but only with 
condition thereunto annexed. 

“ Hereby it appeareth, that the condition annexed to the endowing or enriching of 
any church, is, that God should be honoured: which condition if it once fail, the 
contrary taking place, the title of the gift is lost, and consequently the lord whe gave 
the alms ought to correct the offence.” iii. 82. 

This is, as I have said, the sixteenth reason. I earnestly wish 
the reader to look at the others, though it does not seem worth while 
to transcribe them; and how anybody could think it worth while to 
reprint such matter I am at a loss to imagine. The first is that Solo- 
mon deposed Abiathar. 2. Nebuchadnezzar carried away the Is- 
raelites to Babylon. 3. Jehoash sent the treasures of the temple to 
Hazael. 4. Hezekiah gave them to the king of the Assyrians. 
5. 'That it is lawful in time of necessity to use anything, be it ever so 
much consecrated, 6. ‘Titus and Vespasian had power given them 
by God to take away the temporalities from the priests, &c.} It is not 
worth while even to catalogue such rubbish ; but we may just notice 
the beginning of the fourteenth reason, which stands rather oddly in a 
work put forth as containing “the sound principles of the protestant 
Reformation ;’’-—“ Item, the temporal lords may take away the tem- 
poralities of such as use simony” [not because they may properly 
deprive them of what is not legally theirs, but] “ because they are 
heretics.” ‘The twentieth tells us— 












































‘*Item, by like power may he who giveth a stipend or exhibition, withdraw and | 
take away the same from the unworthy labourers, as he hath power to give the same ' 
unto the worthy labourers ; forasmuch then as temporalities of the clergy are the stipends 
of the laity, it followeth that the lay-people may, by as good authority, take away again 
the same from the clergy who will not worthily labour, as they might, by their power, 
bestow the same upon those who would not worthily labour, according to the saying 
of the gospel [Matt. xxi.], ‘ The kingdom shall be taken away from you, and given 
unto a people which shall bring the fruits thereof.’ 

We are told in the recommendatory letter to which I am obliged so 
frequently to allude that this “ book is especially suited’’ for the use of 
* our beloved Irish brethren” while their “circumstances must too 
often preclude them from the purchase.’’ And what has brought them ! 
into such circumstances but anti-tithe agitation? With all my heart | 
and soul I acquit the originators of this new edition of any intention, 
or any feeling of the kind ; but how could any man devise more bitter 
mockery than to throw in their teeth—under the profsesion too of 
effectually disseminating the sound principles of the Protestant Re- 
formation,” and under such a head line as “ THE DEFENCE OF WICK- 
LIFFE BY JOHN HUss,” such matter as this— 


ett en 


‘*Item, the most easy reformation of the clergy to the life of Christ and the 
Apostles, and the most profitable to the laity (that the clergy should not live contrary 
to Christ), seemeth to be the withdrawing of their alms,and the taking away of those 
things, which had been bestowed upon them. And it is thus proved: that medicine 
is the most apt to be laid to the sore, whereby the infirmity may soonest be holpen, 
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and which is most eee to the patients; such is the taking away of the tempo- 
ralities™ . . . . * Itseemeth, also, by the law of conscience to pertain unto the Inay- 
people, forasmuch as man who worketh any work of , Ought diligently 
to have respect unto the ability of them that he bestoweth his alms upon; lest by 
nourishing or helping loiterers, he be made partaker of their offence. Whereupon, 
if etiette: 40 not minister in their spiritual things, as of their tithes, first-fruits and 


gblations, as Hortiensis teacheth in his third book, ruz rzor_x ought to take away the 


alms of their tithes from them.” 

This the Irish Clergy are to circulate through their parishes, and if 
the ignorant people neglect to use their salutary power, they are to 
send up petitions to her Most Gracious Majesty, praying that she 
would, as in duty bound on such petition, relieve them, for ;— 


“ Whatsoever any of the clergy doth require or desire of the secular power, accord- 
ing unto the law and ordinance of Christ, the secular power ought to perform and 
grant the same. But the clergy, being hindered by riches, ought to require help of 
the secular power, for the dispensation of the said riches. Ergo, the secular power 
ought, in such case, by the law of Christ, to take upon it the office or duty of getting, 
keeping, and distributing, all such manner of riches.” iii. 84. 


But let us proceed from Huss’s defence of Wickliff to a disputation 
of his own which occupies nearly five very close-printed pages, and 
of which the os mmm is that “ ‘Tithes are pure alms.” Could we be 
sure that it would only injure and mislead those who read and under- 
stand the whole, we might consider it as harmless—but let us take a 


specimen, 


** Item, for the proof of this article, That tithes are pure alms, it is thus argued. 
For this proposition, Tithes are pure alms, is infinite; taking the truth for many of 
its particularities. It is most certain that it is not damnable, but most catholic, 
that God is something ; which being false in all particulars, it is only true for that 
alone which doth surmount all kind. Ergo, by like reason, this particular is true, 
tenths are pure alms; for it is thus proved. These tenths of a good layman being 
wholly distributed by a faithful minister unto a needy layman, according to a good 
intent, how can they be but pure alms, yea, and more pure than any alms given by 
any of the clergy who may be a fornicator? The whole antecedent I suppose as 
possible, and doubtful unto the condemners, if it be true.” iii. 91. 


He afterwards states in the same disputation ;— 


**«It seemeth to follow, soneagqeeeys that all the clergy receiving such alms are 
not only in respect of God, as all other men, but in respect of men, beggars. For 
they would not so instantly require those alms except they had need of them : neither 
ought we to be ashamed thereof, or to be proud beggars.” ibid. 92. 


And then, having quoted several of the fathers, &c., he adds ;—~ 
“ By these sayings of these holy men it is evidently declared, that not only tithes, 
but also all other substance which the clergy have by gift or work of mercy are pure 


alms, which, after the necessity of the clergy is once satisfied, ought to be transported 
unto the poor.” ibid. 93. 


What is meant by satisfying “ the necessity of the clergy” will ap- 
pear more fully as we proceed. In the meantime, I will just say 
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* T trust that this reason may not be the less acceptable to those of my brethren 
for whom the “book is especially suited,” because it is the twenty-fifth of the twenty- 
fuur reasons. At least, in perfect keeping with the whole getting up of the work it 
is so called in the margin, and it seems as if there were twenty-four without it. But 
perhups as the title speaks of “ four and twenty reasons out of the Scriptures,” we 
are to understand that the twenty-fifth is from some other quarter, as in it seems 
to be. 
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that perhaps the reader can hardly construe it too strictly. . ludeed 
the allowing them anything like superfluity was one of the faults 
against which Fox particularly entered his own protest, Ina noteon 
the popish reasons of “ Bishop Edven’’ he says 


“ Concerning mens giving to the church in these our popish days, four faults ‘I 
note. 


First that they give superfluously more than is sufficient to necessity of life,” ii. 
621. 


To proceed, however,—Fox gives a list of the articles exhibited 
against a priest named William Swinderby, before the Bishop of 
Lincoln, in A.p. 1889. He says, “in form of words as they put them 
up, they might seem somewhat strange to be here recited; yet, to 
the intent that all men may see the spiteful malice of these spider-friars, 
in sucking all things to poison, and in forging that which is not true’ 
he gives them, and some are these ;— 


“ That if parishioners do know their curate to be a lecher, incontenent, and an 
evil man, they ought to withdraw from him their tithes, or else they be fautors of his 
sins. 

‘*« That tithes be purely alms, and that in case curates be evil men, the same may 
lawfully be conferred on other men,” iii. 107. 


These articles Swinderby abjured. Fox boldly declares that “he 
had never preached, taught, or at any time defended them, as appear- 
eth more in the process following’’—that is to say, a process against 
him for subsequent proceedings in the diocese of Hereford, in which 
process (whatever may be said of some of the other articles) he seems 
to me to make rather a lame business of these two; though we are of 
course to understand that I’ox considered his explanation quite satis- 
factory. 


“The second conclusion, that false friars and lecherous priests putten upon me 
was this: That if the parochiens know her curate to bene a lechour, incontinent, and 
an euill man, they owen to withdraw from him tithe ; and else they bene fautours of his 
sinnes. 

Thus I said not, but on this wise, and yet I say with protestation put before; 
That if it be knowne openlie to the people, that parsons or curates come to their bene- 
fice by simonie, and liuen in notorie fornication, and done not their office and her 
duties to her parochiens by good ensample of holie life, in true preaching, living and 
residence, wending awaie from his cure, occupied in secular office, he owes nought to 
have of the parochiens, tithes, ne offringes, nehem owes not to hold him for their curate, 
ny hem owes not to geuen him tithes, lest they bin guiltie to God of consent and main- 
taining of her open sinne. ‘ Nemo militans Deo, implicat se negotiis secularibus’ 
1. quest. 1. ca. ‘ Quisquis per pecuniam,’ and dist, 8U. cap. ‘ Si quis.’ 

The third conclusion was this, that friers and priestes putten upon me: That 
tithes purely bene almesses : and in case that curates bene euill men, they mowen 
leefullie be given to other men, by temporall Lords, and other temporalties been 
done away from men of the church actuallie and openlie trespassing. 

This I said not in these termes, but thus I say with protestation made before : 
That it were modefull and leeful to secular lords by way of charitie, and power geuen 
to hem of God, in default of Prelates that amend not by God's lawe, cursed curates 
that openlie misusen the goods of holy church, that ben poor mens goods and custom- 
ablie against the law of God; the which poore men, lordes ben holden to maintaine and 
defend, to take away and withdraw from such curates, poore mens goodes, the which they 
wrongfullie holden in helpe of the poore, and their owne willful offeringes, and. their 
bodily almes deeds, and geue them to such that duly serue God in y* church, and 
beene needy in upbearinge of the charge that prelats shoulden doe, and. done it not. 
* Alter alterius onera portate, et sic adimplebitis legem Christi.’ And as anenste 
taking awaie of temporalities I say thus with protestation made before; That. it is 
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ony oe amas dukes, and lordes of the worlde, to take awaie. fro, popes, 

une, Aen dar ets ben ten Solin oe oe 
s, that t ave em upon ition they shoulden serue God 
vlien they verelie sere that aaa and their bene wake ie 
ristes liuing and : and im that, that 
that shoulden be next followers of Christ and his in 
meeknesse) to be secular lords: against the teaching of t and 
xxii. ‘ Reges gentium,” Et. 1 Pet.v. ‘ Neque dominantes in 
* And namelie when such temporalties maken them the more proud, both in 
and in araie, then they shoulden bene else, more in strife and debate against 
and charitie, and in euil ensample to the world more to be occupied in 
y businesse: ‘ Omnem solicitudinem proiicientes in eum ;’ and drawes them 
service of God, from werstinn So Christes church, in empouerishing and 
making less the state and the power of Kinges, princes, dukes, and lords that God 
hath set them in; in wrongful oppression of commons for vnmightfulnesse of 
realmes. For Paul saith to men of the church (whose lore prelates shoulden 
ie followen), ‘ Habentes victum et vestitum, hiis contenti simus’ ” iii. 114, 

and see also p. 122. 


One of the disciples of Swinderby was Walter Brute, “a layman 
and learned of the diocese of Hereford” against whom certain articles 
“ touching the cause of heresy as they call it” were set forth; one of 
them being that ;— 

“ The aforesaid Walter hath said commonly, and avouched, and also hath laboured 
to inform men and companies, that no man is bound to give tithes or oblations ; and 


if any man will needs give, he may give his tithes and oblations to whom he will, ex- 
cluding thereby their curates.” iii. 232. 


Another article charges that ;— 
** The aforenamed Walter hath openly, publicly, and notoriously, said, avouched, 
and stubbornly affirmed, that the said William's” [that is, William Swinderby’s] 


** answers, (whereof notice hath been given before) are good, righteous, and not able 
to be convinced in that they contain no error.” 
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This case is the more worthy of notice, because it appears that Fox 
had occasional qualms about stating this doctrine so very broadly as 
some of those whom he represents as martyrs very commonly did. I 
have elsewhere remarked that in the Articles of the Waldenses, which 
he professes to give with most scrupulous accuracy, and which say 
that the ministers of the church should be supported by a/ms only, he 
has inserted the word tithes;* and in this case, he endeavours by 
marginal glosses to make the reader believe that Walter Brute meant 
only to say (a thing vastly worth saying, and which, I believe, few 
readers would discover in his language) that christians were not bound 
to pay tithes by the Mosaic law. Fox's treatment of Walter Brute's 
“more ample tractation’’ belongs however to another part (if in 
default of vindication it must form a part) of the subject. I am at 
present only speaking of the doctrine held by those whom Fox re- 
presents as eminently holy men roees temporalities ; and though a 
great deal might be | Pape from this writer yet perhaps a few words 
may suffice to shew his opinion, not as stated by his enemies, but as 
ex 


plained by himself ;— 


Wherefore, seeing that neither Christ, nor any of his apostles, commanded to 
pay tithes, it is manifest and plain that neither by the law of Moses, nor by Christs 
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* Review of Fox's History of the Waldenses. 
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law Christian people are bound to pay tithes ; but by the tradition of men. they are 
bound.” iii, 152. ical 

This means only (as a note of Fox would have us believe) “'Tithes 
due, to be paid by the law of men.”” But as I may have occasion, to 
~~ of him hereafter, it may be sufficient now to say of Walter 

rute that he is acknowledged to have been a disciple of William 
Swinderby and, as we have already seen, is said to have affirmed 
that his leader’s answers did “ contain no error.” 

After this account of Walter Brute, there is an anonymous letter 
also declaring that “ the conclusions of Swinderby be agreeable to the 
faith tn every part,’ iii. 189. It is subscribed (apparently without 
offence to either Fox or his editor) “ By the Spirit of God sometime 
visiting you.” 

I am afraid that these extracts may be rather tedious; but I cannot 
bring myself to apologize for their length; for in a matter so im- 
portant, I would not make a man an offender for a word, or attempt 
the proof by one ortwo detached sentences. On the contrary, I con- 
sider these as only prefatory, and serving to introduce some others 
which I hope to send. I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly 

S. R. Marreann.* 


THE CONVERSION OF JOHN THAULER, A DOMINICAN MONK, 
( Continued from p. 29.) 


Arter about three weeks more, Thauler again sent a messenger for 
the Layman, and on his arrival thus addressed him :— 

TsHaucer. Give me joy, my son; for, by God’s grace, I seem now 
to be perfect in your alphabet, and, if you please, I shall be glad to 
recite it. : 

Layman, There is no occasion, sir, I have no doubt of your know- 
ing it, and I give you much joy of it. 

TuHau.er. It is with difficulty that 1 mastered this lesson; but I 
now beseech you to give me yet further instruction. 

Layman. Of myself, Mr. Doctor, I certainly can go no further ; but, 
if Almighty God shall please to teach you more through me, I will not 
refuse to do my part, and will be a willing, though unworthy instru- 
ment through which he may work his good pleasure. I will give you 
no other counsel than what he gives and suggests to me, and this out 
of pure love to God and you. And if your case is like that of the 
young man who, on being told by our Lord to give up everything, 
went away sorrowful, the fault will not be mine. 

Tuavuer. Don’t be uneasy, my son; for I have so strengthened 
my mind, that I shall reckon as nothing what may henceforward hap- 
pen to me, but will follow God’s counsel and yours, and be obedient. 





* By aseries of mistakes, the proof of this letter did not reach Mr. Maitland in 
time to receive his correction, and the copy was quite out of the reach of the person 
on whom the duty of correction devolved at the last moment: 
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LAYMAN, Since such is your firmness and readiness of mind, first, 

I counsel you of God's love, to be and remain always obedient to your 
order and superiors. For it can scarcely be but that, if you wish to 
enter on the better, nearer, and narrow path, you will be afflicted and 
vexed, and particularly by your order and brother monks. And when 
this happens, your subtle intellect and feelings will suggest many plans 
to you, will advise your going to the pope or elsewhere, or search for 
various modes of avoiding this cross. But against this temptation you 
must be strictly on your guard. You must, on the contrary, bear 
whatever is painful to you with patience, and persevere always in hum- 
ble obedience; for you must walk in the way which our Lord pointed 
out to the young man of whom I spoke. You must take up your cross, 
and follow your Saviour and his example, and that with true, great, 
and patient humility. You must also renounce the acute, subtle, and 
proud intellect which you have got from your study of scripture. 
For some time you must give over reading and studies, and not even 
a And when they who are uccustomed to confess to you come 
or that end, you must adopt a simple behaviour, and the moment you 
have heard their confession, must leave them, and say nothing to 
them,—give them no advice, but simply say, “ I will first learn how 
I ought to advise you, and when I know it well ‘will then give you 
my advice.” And if they ask when you are to preach, you may, 
without equivocation, say, that you have business to do; and thus, by 
degrees, you shall alienate yourself from society. 

Tuauter. If I am forbidden to preach, | have no employment left. 
W hat shall I do? 

LAYMAN. Betake yourself to your cell, read your Hours, and, when 
you can, go through them with the others in the choir. Every day, 
too, unless some real hindrance arises, you shall perform divine ser- 
vice, or celebrate mass. And then, if you have any time left, you 
shall employ it in meditating on the life, passion, and example of our 
Lord, considering how unlike your life is to his. Meanwhile you 
shall go over, in the bitterness of your soul, all your years and the 
past time, in which you sinfully loved yourself, noting how little was 
your love to God, and, on the other hand, how great was his love to 
you. These are the things which you must diligently study; and 
thus it will be oo that you attain to true humility, and that you 
give up your old conversation and habits for better. Then, when that 
time comes, which will be well known to God, he will suddenly change 
you into a different person and a new man; so that you are born again 
of him, and become altogether a new man. But before that regene- 
ration can be effected in you, you must sell all you have, and humbly 
resign it to God; that is, you must wholly renounce all the curious 
spirit of inquiry and subtlety of your senses and intellect, and all from 
which you could gain honour or pleasure, and, in fine, all the satisfac- 
tion which you have hitherto possessed in your own nature, and on 
whieh, according to your nature, you have too much rested, and, with 
the blessed Magdalen, you must throw yourself at your Lord's feet: 
for you must be wholly dead to all these things. Now, if you under- 
take this course, you will present a pleasing and grateful sight to God, 
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inasmuch as he cannot see all this without pleasure; and it is to be 
believed that he will not so act as not to propel and urge you forward, 
that you may be the more approved and purified, like gold in the fire. 
It may be that he will partly hold forth to you the cup of love which 
he gave to his only begotten Son ; I mean, that all that you have ever 
done, or leit undone, and your whole life, shall be wholly despised by 
every body; that they who used to confess to you shall give you up, 
as void of all sense and reason; that all your friends, and a good part 
of your brethren who live in the monastery, shall be offended and 
scandalized at your life, and say one to the other that you have taken 
up a pew mode of life, which has made you almost foolish. Where- 
fore, when all this happens, do not be afraid, sir, but rather rejoice in 
your God, since your salvation is nigh. Your weak nature will, doubt- 
less, feel some trembling; but have a full and great trust in your God; 
he will never forsake you. Moreover, when you are under this afflic- 
tion, it can scarce be but that the thought should occur to you to ask 
or desire of God that he would give you some supernatural comfort, 
and make you experience some sweetness, When this is so, be assured 
that this desire does not come from God, but rather from some remnant 
of pride in your nature; for it is a great piece of presumption for any 
one to dare to ask such supernatural gifts of God, If, therefore, you feel 
such a desire, oppose it with all your might, and suppress it with great 
and humble resignation, saying, both with heart and voice, “ Oh, 
most holy God, it much and wholly perplexes me, and I deeply grieve 
that I feel so strong a desire within me, when I well know that I am 
quite unworthy of such great gifts from thee, nay, unworthy to tread 
on the earth.” And when you have uttered this, do not be very much 
alarmed, even if you do not feel it so entirely in your heart, but rather 
impose this punishment on yourself, that as often as you feel this de- 
sire arise, you scourge yourself with rods, And if it does not cease 
upon this, you must bear it as a temptation as long as it pleases God 
that you should suffer it. Now, if you resolve on this course, nothing, 
be assured, will be more useful to you than that you should resign 
yourself to God with the most profound and decided resignation, what- 
ever happen, be it pleasant or bitter, whether it gives pleasure or tor- 
ment, so that you can say to God, truly, “Oh, most adorable and 
holy God, even if I were to remain in this life and this affliction to the 
last day of judgment by thy will, yet would I not desire to desert 
thee, but constantly to abide with thee.” But, in truth, sir, I am clear 
enough (in God’s grace) that there is that in your heart which makes 
you say inwardly, that what I have been saying is very hard and dif- 
ficult; I therefore protested to you before, that if you start off from 
the proposed plan, as that young man did, I am not to be blamed. 

TuAuLER. What you say is quite true; for your discourse does ap- 
pear to me to be very hard. 

LayMAN. Yet you asked me to shew you the shortest road to the 
highest perfection in this life; and I certainly know no safer way than 
that is, to imitate the most sacred example of Christ in his human na- 
ture. I therefore earnestly advise you to give yourself proper time to 
deliberate ; betake yourself to your own thoughts, and without fear 
enter on whatever you know that God inspires you to do. 
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Trauter. Your counsel con gen me, and I will do so, and see if, 


with the aid of divine grace, I can conquer myself. 
A week passed, and Dr. Thauler again sent a messenger to call the 
Layman to him. When he came, Thauler thus addressed him :— 
HAULER. My beloved son, I can scarcely tell you what fightings, 
grief, struggles, and contests I have borne, day and night, before, with 
God's aid, I could attain to a victory over the devil and the flesh, i.e., 
nature. Bat now, by God’s grace, I have got a mind wholly un- 
daunted and ready, and a true and entire will; so that, God being my 
helper, I shall with joy enter on the way whieh you have taught me; 
and how troublesome soever it will perhaps be to my nature, yet it 
must be patiently borne, nor will I, on that account, at all shrink back, 
but, by God’s grace, will persevere stably and constantly in my purpose. 
Layman. Do you remember still the words which I lately said to 
ou? 
: THavuter, As soon as you left me, I wrote them all down carefully. 

LAYMAN. I congratulate you, sir, and from my heart rejoice with 
you that you have got so ready, strenuous, and bold a mind; and am 
no less interested in you than in myself. Now, therefore, begin con- 
fidently in God’s name, and act like a man. 

The Layman then took his leave, and went away. 

Dr. Thauler, therefore, obeying the instruction and counsels of the 
Layman, entered on the work enjoined him; and he at once gave up 
what he was ordered to give up. Whence it happened that, before 
one year had passed, he was looked down upon by those who lived in 
the monastery with him, as much as he had been courted and honoured 
before. His particular friends, too, and all, both men and women, 
who used to confess to him, and, in a word, all who had known and 
loved him, became as estranged from him as if they had never known 
him, which was very painful, and annoying to his feelings. Besides, 
his head began to be very much weakened, which caused him great 
alarm. He therefore sent a person to call the Layman, and told him 
everything which had happened, and how his nature was giving way 
in strength too much, and especially how he felt no little anxiety as to 
the weakness of his head. The Layman answered thus :— 

LAYMAN. Do not be alarmed, sir, but resign yourself humbly to 
God, and trust much in him. Everything about you pleases me well 
enough, You are going on well, and will go on yet better. You 
yourself certainly know that he who would attain to the right path, 
and walk in it, must follow our Lord and Saviour through some suf- 
ferings, at least, and adversities. Be not, then, at all alarmed, but 
leave yourself wholly to God ; for [ experienced what youdo, Mean- 
while, do not the less, while under this suffering, take care to keep up 
year strength discreetly, by the use of better food. When I was suf- 

from the same weakness, a confection was made of aromatics, 

which relieved my head, and I will have the same made for you. 

But be assured that I gave myself up to God, that he might do as he 
would with my soul and body. 

THaAuLser. You teach me differently, however, in exhorting me to 
succour my weakness by better food. 

LAYMAN. No one should tempt God. While under this weakness, 
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God willingly allows you to give support to your frame, especially 
your head. Go on then, sir, as you have begun, trusting in the divine 
aid, and resign yourself to God in everything, with great and true hu- 
mility.. Trust your God, and expect his grace, and whatever he re- 
quires of you, sweet or bitter, see that to your utmost you satisfy him. 
As to me, I beg of you, for God’s sake, not to be grieved if I cannot be 
near you now any longer, for a weighty cause compels me to leave 
you. But if you positively will not, or cannot do without me, send to 
a certain place, and I shall allow myself to be found there. But if you 
can persevere without the aid of any mortal creature, that will be best 
for you. 

Tuauer. Do not speak thus, my beloved son; for I shall not be 
able to do without you long, and your wish to leave me certainly tor- 
ments me and grieves my mind vehemently. Yet, as you sa that au 
serious affair, which relates to God, compels you to go, I will control 
and resign myself, and bear your absence as long as I can, 

Layman. Since, then, you are now under the Lord’s rod and 
scourges, to which you willingly offered yourself, you must live with 
great caution. Take care that you do to yourself what is right. Be 
not disturbed at being left by the creature. If you want money, pledge 
some of your MSS., and take up money on them. Take care, how- 
ever, not to sell one of them, for I think that the time will come when 
they will be necessary to you. 

After so saying, the Layman bid Dr, Thauler farewell, and departed ; 
Thauler weeping for his departure, and commending himself to God. 


( To be continued. ) 


SCRIPTURE READERS IN THE DARK AGES, 


Ir the scriptures were as little known in the Dark Ages as some writers 
would have us believe, it would be hard to account for one very com- 
mon feature in the biography of ecclesiastics of that period, written by 
those who were quite, or almost, their contemporaries. Treating the 
history of those times as it has been too often treated, we may, indeed, 
whenever we meet with anything opposed to our previous opinion, 
set it down at once as an exaggeration, or falsehood, or some absurd 
fruit of inconceivable ignorance and stupidity. But in a great many 
cases this will not help; and at the same time will not prevent the 
statement from being of great value; for I need scarcely say that we 
may often learn nearly as much from falsehood as from trath, though 
the information may be very different in kind from that which it was 
the writer’s intention to convey. It is, for instance, obvions, that ifa 
contemporary biographer describes the subject of his memoirs as pull- 
ing down an old wooden church and building a stone one, so much to 
the satisfaction of the patron saint that he came himself in the night, 
and set up three great bells in addition to the three little ones of the 
old church—if, I say, we are told this, all or any part of it may be un- 
true, and the untruth may arise from the intention or mistake of the 
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writer; but at least we attain a high probability that there were 
wooden churches and stone churches in his days, and that both might 
have bells, Indeed we are apt to suppose, that what a legend writer 
tells us of his saint is somewhat adapted to the taste and knowledge of 
those for whom he wrote, and that, even while we disbelieve his Facts 
we may gather from him some idea of the opinions and feelings of 
society in his time. Perhaps we are even liable to carry this too far; 
but when we do, the faalt more commonly lies in building on single 
instances, or generalizing from a few particular cases, than in the ori- 
ginal principle and ground of judgment. That ground is solid, and by 
these remarks I do not mean to throw suspicion on the statements of 
which I am about to avail myself, but only to remind the reader that 
for our present purpose it really matters but little, if at all, whether 
the biographers of the Dark Ages were scrupulously correct or not. 
As to the fact, I dare say that a great deal of their biography was 
affected by passion and prejudice, sometimes intended to deceive and 
sometimes written in error,—some, in short, as bad in every variety of 
way as anything in our days,—but I really believe that a great part 
of it is more simple, and therefore more credible; except on those 
points respecting which the writer was, from the superstition of the 
time, more likely to be deceived himself. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that a very common subject of eulo- 
gium on the ecclesiastics of those times is that they were much devoted 
to the study of the scriptures, and possessed a great knowledge of 
them. Several instances of this have occurred already incidentally ; 
and I will here add a few others. 

The biographer of St. Luidger, bishop of Munster, who died in the 
year 809, tells us that he was well instructed in the sacred writings ; 
and did not neglect to lecture his disciples daily; and whatever he 
found to be enjoined in the holy books, he studied to practise and 
teach.* I have already, I believe more than once, cautioned the 
reader that even such terms as scripture sacra in writers of the Dark 
Ages do not always mean the Bible ; but it may be well to repeat it 
here, and when the expression is ambiguous he will judge for himself, 
whether it is used with that laxity by which it sometimes includes the 
writings of the fathers, and ecclesiastical historians. It may probably 
do so here; but I should not mention St. Luidger where doubtful in- 
stances are not worth quoting, if I really doubted the fact in his case, 
and also (to say the truth) if it were not fora little anecdote which his 
biographer records, and which it is to our general purpose to mention. 
We may poner assume that the pupil of Alcuin, who after spending 
three years and a half with him at York, returned “ habens copiam 
librorum,” was not unacquainted with the scriptures, especially as his 
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* © Erat sanctus Lutgerus in Scripturis sacris non mediocriter eruditus, sicut in 
libro ab eo composito...... probatur...... Discipulis etiam suis mane diebus singulis 
tradere per se lectiones non neglexit, et quicquid in sacris codicibus faciendum in- 
venit, illud instantissime studuit observare et docere.”—Leib. Sc. Br. i. 93. See 
also Mab. A. SS. v. 27. 
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master’s eminence in such learning is recorded ;* but his biographer 
tells us that— 


“ As soon as he could walk and talk he began to collect the rind and bark of trees, 
such as we use for lights, and everything of that sort which he could find, And 
while the other children were playing he used to make himself little books of what 
he had gathered. And when he could get any fluid, he imitated those who write, 
and used to carry them to his nurse to take care of, as if they were useful books. 
And when anybody said to him, ‘ What have you been doing to-day?’ he would 
say that he had been all day making books, or writing, or alien And when he 
was further asked ‘ Who taught you?’ he would answer ‘God taught me.’ He 
was in fact meditating in his tender age what he afterwards devotedly performed.” 


One could imagine him sitting at work beside little Hannah More 
while she was riding to London to see bishops and booksellers; but 
the reason why this puerile circumstance is worth mentioning is, that 
it indicates a state of things in which the child was familiar with 
books, and reading and writing. If he had not seen it practised, he 
would have no more thought of writing than Philip Quarl’s monkey 
did before his master came to the island. 

Of St. Dunstan, who became archbishop of Canterbury in the 
year 961, his biographer tells us that he used to spend such leisure as 
he could retrieve from public affairs in religious exercises, and among 
other things in reading the divine writings (divinas scripturas) and 
correcting the copies of them. 

Of Maiolus, abbot of Clugni, who died in the year 994, I have 
already spoken—ut speculi fieri solet inspectione, ita se interius divina 
considerabat lectione, &c. Bah 

Of Lambert, abbot of the monastery of Lobbes, about the year 
1094 his biographer tells us that “ of his love of the word of God 
and his knowledge of the scriptures ; to the study and comparison of 
which whenever opportunity was afforded, he gave himself wholly .. . 
there is much which might be worthy of mention.” § 

Anselm, bishop of Lucca, who died in the year 1086, according to 
his contemporary biographer, “ Knew almost all the holy scriptures 
by heart; and, as soon as he was asked, would tell what ae: and 
all the holy expositors thought on any particular point.’ 

I think that I have referred to what William of Malmesbury, who 
lived within fifty years of the time, says of Wulstan bishop of 
Worcester’s custom of repeating the whole psalter on his journies, to 
keep his attendant clerks from such vain talk as is the common snare 
of travellers; but I will here add his testimony, “lying, standing, 
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® “ Qui erat in omni latitudine scripturarum supra caeteros modernorum tem m 
exercitatus,” says the monk of St. Gall. Canis. Lect. Ant. tom. ii., P. iii., p. 57. I 
give this, which is a testimony to his general learning, merely for the phraseology 
which illustrates what I have just said. Of Alcuin’s biblical learning and labours I 
have, I think, spoken in a former number; but they are notorious, and the reader 
will perceive that my object is rather to shew, by scattered and incidental notices, the 
probability that there were many biblical students among the comparatively obscure. 

t Leibn. Ser. Brun. i. 87. 

t Mab. Act. SS. vii. 663. 
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walking: sitting, he had always a psalm on his lips, always Christ in 
his heart.’’* 

Hariulf abbot of Aldemburg, and Lisiard bishop of Soissons, con- 
temporaries and biographers of Arnold bishop of Soissons, who died in 
the year 1087, tells us, that he did not speak a single word to any 
creature during three years and a half which he spent in constant 
reading of the word of God and meditation upon it.+ 

The contemporary biographer of Thierry abbot of St. Hubert in 
the Ardennes says, that he was so assiduous in reading the holy scrip- 
tures that he knew them by heart, and could quickly resolve even the 
most difficult, and obscure, questions respecting them. 

Of Wolphelm, abbot of Brunwillers near Cologne, who lived until 
the year 1091, his disciple says, that he so profited in the reading of 
the scriptures that what he once read he never forgot. This may 
perhaps be meant to refer to more general theological reading; but he 
adds, “It is also worth while to mention that this man of the Lord 
caused the whole of the Old and New Testament to be read through 
every year. The four gospels, however, as they could not be read at 
the same time, and in the same order, as the other books, he appointed 
to be read at four periods of the year, by four deacons, in the four 
sides of the cloisters.’’§ 

I suppose it would not be difficult to give enough examples to tire 
the er, if I have not done it already; but I will here add only 
that of Aufridus, a man of high rank and military education, because 
his anonymous biographer tells us, that while a layman his table-talk 
was always seasoned with references to the holy scriptures. I men- 
tion this because he was a layman, while the others of whom I have 

ken were ecclesiastics. Of course instances among the laity are 
less frequently met with, for two very obvious reasons. In the first 
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* William of Malmesbury says :—*‘ Ascenso animali, continuo psalterium incipere 
nec pausam nisi ad finem facere . . . . si vid protelaretur ad sufficientiam horarum 
repetebatur psalterium. Adequitabant clerici et monachi, vel seriem versuum ex- 
cepturi, vel amminiculaturi memoria, si quando videretur titubare, hoc ideo ut de- 

inanes fabulas, que potissimum se viantibus ingerunt”—and he afterwards 
adds, “jaceret, staret, ambularet, sederet, semper in ore psalmus, semper in corde 
Christus.” —Mab. A. SS. ix. 834, who refers to Aug. Sac. ii, 240. 

¢ “ Tribus igitur annis et mensibus sex, nullum mortalibus locutus est verbum, 
continuo strictus silentio, et delectatus in cwlesti contemplatione atque assidua verbi 
Dei meditatione, quam solus legens ex divinorum copia librorum ubertim hauriebat.” 
—Mab. A. SS. ix. 514. 

¢ ** In lectione sanctarum scripturarum ita erat assiduus, ut eas memoriter teneret, 
et earum questiones quamvis difficillimas et obscuras, cito evolveret.”"— Mab. A. SS. 
ix, 565. 

§ Oper pretium est, illud etiam non reticere quod singulis annis vir Domini, 
Novi ac Veteris Testamenti paginas ex integro faciebat legendo revolvi: quatuor 
vero evangeliorum libros quoniam non eo loco, vel ordine, quo reliquos, competebat 
expleri, statuit quatuor temporibus recurrentibus anni in quatuor plagis claustri 
singulos a singulis diaconibus recitari.” He also gives these verses of Wolphelm :— 

Late diffusus sit ecclesiasticus usus. 

Se testamentis exercet Omnipotentis. 

Ut legat hxc ambo, sed et omni compleat anno 

Sicut in hebdomada psalmorum clauditur ordo. 
Mab. A. SS. ix. 686. 
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place, the ecclesiastics were the reading men, and the writing men 
and it is therefore likely not only that there should be more matter 
this sort to record of them than of the laity, but that, eas the read- 
ing men and writing men thus formed one elass, they should know 
and care ~ age tm other's personal and individual amr re, 
and therefore more facts (not only in quantity, but in proportion 
should be recorded. Secondly, - ihe amend he had icular 
knowledge of the scriptures, and of ecclesiastical books, were very 
likely to become ecclesiastics, and to be er. known in. that 
character. I have mentioned St. Eloy the goldsmith; and perha 
some others; and so this Aufridus, after having been a soldier of rank, 
became, in the year 994 or 995, bishop of Utrecht.” Others too there 
were, many of whom, though equally learned and diligent, did not 
rise to such high station; and I will run the risque of specifying one, 
partly because he was a man not much known out of his own circle, 
and who as far as I know never wrote anything; partly, because he 
lived in the very darkest period, for though there may be some diffi- 
culty in fixing the minutie of his chronology, it appears that he was 
an old man in the year 973; and partly also because his affectionate dis- 
ciple and biographer has mentioned several particulars which illustrate 
not only his personal history, but the times to which he belonged. 

The monastery of St. Gorgonius at Gorze, originally founded by 
Chrodegang bishop of Metz, was a few miles to the south-west of that 
city. Its abbot, John, whom I desire to introduce to the notice of the , 
reader, was born, most probably in the early part of the tenth conta 
at Vendiere, of parents who were, to say the least, in very respectable 
circumstances. His father, at a somewhat advanced age, married a 
young woman of good family, by whom he had this son and two other 
children. John was sent to school at Metz, and also spent some time 
at the monastery of St. Michael on the Moselle, where Hildebold a 
grammarian, one of the disciples of Remigius the most learned 
master of that age, kept school. From his learning, however, as 
he afterward frequently said, whether it was through carelessness, or, 
as it seemed more probable, from a sort of pride, he gained very little, 
though his father paid very liberally for his instruction. Soon after- 
wards, while he was quite a youth, his father died, and his mother, 
who was much younger, marrying again, the care of his brothers and 
all the family devolved upon him, How he excelled in the knowledge 
of business, and in domestic economy, how prudent he was and what 
ability he shewed, his biographer thought it needless to state particu- 
larly, and referred his readers to many persons who were then living 
for testimony. 

It is still less our business than it was his biographer’s to trace the 
future abbot of Gorze through all these circumstances, and it may be 
enough to state that, having by these pursuits lost what little learning 
he had gained at school, he went to read with Berner, a deacon at 
Toul, who was much celebrated for both piety and learning. With 
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+‘ Quicquid vero in jugi et quotidiana confabulatione loquebatur, hoe divinarum 
scripturarum exemplis blande leniterque condiébat.”— Mab. A. SS. viii, 78. 
Vou. XI1.—Fed. 1838. T 
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him he studied the elements of grammarand read the first: part of 
Donatus ;* but he was quickly satisfied, or rather dissatisfied with 
these studies, and devoted himself entirely to sacred literature, in 
which he soon made extraordinary progress. For brevity’s sake | 
nass over all the intermediate steps between this, and his being called 
to the nunnery of St. Peter, at Metz, to take his turn there as off- 
ciating priest. 

“In the company of nuns,” says his biographer, “ belonging to that place (which 
still through the mercy of God continues to prosper) there was one named Geisa, 
distinguished from the rest by her manners and conversation, She was still quite a 
girl and her aunt (she was named Fredeburg) who was herself one of the nuns, was 
Dringing her up under her own particular care. This Geisa, therefore, who was 
daily making progtess in the stri¢tness of holy conversation, amongst the other orna- 
ments of her sacred purpose, also wore bair cloth under all her garments, John, 
who searcely knew, if indeed he knew at all, of the existence of any such practice, 
while he was one day, I know not where, talking familiarly with her as he used to 
‘do with the others, got an indistinct view through her linen which was very thin, of 
‘the hair cloth which was next the skin on the damsel’s neck. Having put his hand 
aipon it to find out what it was, and discovering by its asperity, he was struck with 
amazement and trembled all over. On his enquiring what this kind of dress could 
mean, she was shy and blushed; and after remaining silent for sometime she re- 
plied ‘ Do you not know that we ought not to live for this world or to serve it? 
Those things to which I see most people devoted appear to me to be altogether vain 
and the ruin of souls; a contrary disposition of mind makes me solicitous only con- 
cerning my own persoual danger.’ When, in the language of holy zeal, she had re- 
‘ong to him more than this, John was moved, and sighed deeply ; ‘ Woe is me,’ said 

, ‘miserable and most sluggish, who have so long dragged on a life, not merely fruit - 
less but even wicked. 1, a man, ought to take the lead of the weaker sex in virtue ; 
but, to my great disgrace and shame, I not only do not follow them who are already 
on the way but, slothful and altogether cleaving to the earth, I make no progress 
whatever and do not in any degree imitate them.’ 

** Being therefore greatly stimulated by them, and more inflamed than he had 
ever been before by any example of virtue, he deliberated with a fixed mind on a 
plan for a more perfect life. He therefore immediately began with these hand- 
maidens of God, a course of divine reading with all his might. Having first read 
through the whole of the Old and New Testament, he committed to memory (accu- 
rately, so that no one could have done it better) all the lessons which are appointed 
for certain times in the divine service in the church, which are contained in the book 
ealled ‘ Comes ;’ the prayers and whatever is appointed for particular occasions in 
the Sacramentary; the rules for the computation of times, which he had for the 
most part previously read over with the aforesaid Berner the deacon. The canon- 
ieal laws, that is to say, the decrees of councils, the judgments for penitents, the 
mode of all ecclesiastical proceedings, and beside all these, the secular laws he 
treasured up in his mind (if I may so y me word for word. Of homilies, sermons, 
and divers treatises on the epistles and gospels, as well as of whatever is memorable in 
the lives of the saints, he acquired such a knowledge, that whenever he subsequently 
had oceasion to refer to them he would repeat them in the vernacular tongue straight 
forward from the beginning to the end as if the book had been before him, and he 
was actually reading from it. About the same time he laboured hard at the eccle- 
siastical music, without being ashamed or despairing ; although some were inclined 
to laugh at him for nerd obra what seemed unsuitable to his age. Nevertheless 
the perseverance of good desire, though with much labour, was completely suceessful. 
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* A very fashionable work in those days, but since so’neglected that the name 
has puzzled the editor of an ancient chronicle, who takes some trouble in conjecturi 
who the Donati could be, who were given by somebody to the monastery. He h 
heard of OWati who offered themselves, or were offered by their parents while 
children, but as to Donati they were a class of whom he not heard any more 
than he had of the book in which grammar was at that time commonly studied. 
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Thus were the leisure intervals of his sacred duties with the aforesaid handmaidens 
of God employed,” * 

We shall not surely be told that such stories as these are either 
fictions or very singular cases—or even that they are to any im- 
portant extent coloured and exaggerated. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply them, and not easy to escape the inference that a familiar know- 
ledge of the word of God, was possessed and valued by many in 
those ages, which have been represented not merely as without light, 
but as so fiercely in love with darkness that they were positively 
hostile to the scriptures, and not only virtually destroyed them and 
made them void by their wicked doctrines and practices, but actually 
hated and destroyed the very letter of the Bible. There is however, 
as I said before, (for the reader may perceive that I have been led 
into what is not a digression, but certainly a parenthetical paper 
which I did not think of when I wrote the preceding) an obvious and 
powerful argument—perhaps it would have been more correct to have 
said a plain and convincing fact—which I have not hitherto noticed, 
and which I hope to state and to illustrate. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 





Tas extracts given in the present Number carry down the history of 
the disposal of church preferment to the period of the civil war; 
“those reproached, condemned times,’ to use Lord Clarendon’s ex- 
pression,t in which the strict inquisition (“ a stricter never was in any 
age,’’ as he truly says,) that was made into the character of the clergy 
ae the excellence of the systerm which placed the disposal of the 
iigher ecclesiastical offices in the hands of the spiritual heads of the 
church. There will be found here some traces of the “ corruptions” 
and “ reproaches,”’ the diseovery of which led the Duke of Buckingham 
to put his church patronage into Laud’s hands, ‘Together with these ex- 
tracts referring to the church of England are given some which relate 
to the churches of Scotland and Ireland. In regard to those which 
concern the church of Scotland, the reader must be referred to a note 
in a former Number (vol. xii. p. 509) for illustration of the working 
of the two systems. It was through King James’ system of “ con- 
sulting the older bishops,” and in this way “ bringing forward such men 
only as were suited to promote the real interests of the church,’’ that 
“the assembly of St. Andrew's was enabled to consult about introducing 
a liturgy ;’"$ it was the following “another way” and preferring men 





* Mab. A. SS. vii. 370. 
* Vid. sup. p. 30. 
t Short’s Sketch ef the History of the Church of England, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100, 
(quoted 1. c.) 
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“by moyen (interest) at court without any consultation had with the 
bishops,” which led to the utter defeat of Charles's attempt to carry 
op, what bis father had happily begun. : 

** These passages concerning England being laid together, we must look back 
into the North, which still took up a great part of his Majesty’s thoughts. He 
had observed how much his father’s pious order for officiating by the English 
ee in the Chapel Royal of that kingdom, had been discontinued and neg- 
leeted ; imputing thereunto the opposition which he found amongst them at his 
late being there. And being resolved to pursue his said father’s most religious 
ned te of settling an uniformity of divine worship im alt the churches of these 

ingdoms, he thought it most expedient to purse the same method also, to the 
end that the people, being prepared by little and little, might the more willingly 
admit of that, or some other liturgy like unto it, when he should think it reason- 
able to commend it to them,’’* 

‘It had been King James's custom, when a bishopric fell void, to appoint the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's to convene the rest, and name three or four well qua- 
lified, so that there could not be an error in the choice, and then out of that list 
the king pitched upon one whom he preferred ; whereby it came to pass that dur- 
ing his time most able men were advanced, as Mr. William Cooper, to Galloway ; 
Mr. Adam Ballantyne, to Dumblain; Patrick Forbes, of Corse, to Aberdeen ; 
Mr. David Lindsay, to Brechin ; and Mr. John Guthrey, to Murray. . . . But 
King Charles followed another way, and without any consultation had with the 
bishops, preferred men by moyen Neecnwnt at court: so, upon Buckingham’s 
commendation, Dr. Leslie was made bishop of the Isles ; tind at the entreaty of 
James Maxwell of the bedchamber, Mr. John Marwell made bishop of Ross ; and, by 
the archbishop of Canterbury's moyen, Mr. Thomas Sydeserfe was made bishop of 
Brechin, and Dr, Wedderburn bishop of Dumblain; and when Sydeserfe was 
removed from Brechin to Galloway, Mr. Walter Whitford was made bishop of 
Brechin, by the moyen of the earl of Stirling, the secretary of Scotland. Now, 
among these late bishops, none were generally esteemed gifted for the office, 
except bishop Maxwell, of whom it cannot be denied that he was a man of parts, 
but the mischief was they were accompanied with unbounded ambition ; for it did 
not content him to be a lord of the secret council (as were the rest) but he behoved 
also to be a lord of the exchequer, and a lord of the session extraordinary, and at 
last to be lord high treasurer, which proved fatal to them all, Thus the young 
bishops, not having been beholding to the old bishops for their preferment, for 
that cause they depended not upon them, but kept a yea | among themselves 
apart, and happening to gain an intimacy with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
caused him to procure from the king power to himself to prescribe things to the 
old bishops, which they did not well relish. 

“Another advantage the adversaries had, was the discontent which daily increased 
among the ministry, because of the bishops’ too much slighting of them, yet was 
not this to be imputed to the old bishops, who were prudent and humble men, 
aid gave respect to all honest and deserving ministers, as their brethren; but it 
was the fault only of the younger bishops, who indeed carried themselves so loftily 
that ministers signified litle in their reckoning. 

“ And the third was the most fatal of all, and this was the statesmen’s treachery 
towards them, for when they who in his majesty’s absence should underprop them 
do undermine them, it is ominous; yet so was it then ; albeit all professed for 
them, yet underbound most of them wrought against them, being partly led on 
by the treasurer, and partly irritated by the younger bishops’ pride and their too 
much meddling in state affairs.’'+ : 

“ Meanwhile we will behold such alterations as by his (Laud’s) power were 
made in the preferments of the church of England; which, in the beginning of 
this year, lamented the death of Bishop Godwin, made Bishop of Landaff, in the 


* Heylyn’s Life of Laud, lib. iv. anno 1633, 
t Guthry'’s Memoirs, pp. 1I3—15, 
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yeat 1601, from thence translated unto Hereford, anno 1617... . For-bis suc- 
cessor in that see, Juxon, then Dean of Worcester and clerk of his Majesty’s 
closet, as before was said, is recommended and elected, But, before the business 
had proceeded to confirmation, there was a supersedeas to it by Laud’s prefer- 
ment to the metropolitan see of Canterbury ; who, having a great confidence in 
him, and no less affection to his person than confidence of his:wisdom and modes 
ration, commended him so efficaciously to his Majesty's favour that he made him 
not only Bishop of London, but Dean of the rong, yal also. It had been 
Laud's great care, as he grew into credit with his Majesty, to give a stop to such 
corruptions as had been used too frequently in the court about church prefermente, 
which made him the less acceptable to many which were near the king in place and 
service, who formerly had been on the taking hand, and made a market of the 
church as they had occasion. Goodman, of Gloucester, having staidin that dio- 
cess long enough to be as weary of them as they were of him, effected a remove 
to the see of Hereford, and had so far prevailed with some great officer of state, 
that his money was taken, his congé d’élire issued out, his election . But 
the archbishop coming opportunely to the knowledge of it, and being ashamed of 
so much baseness in the man who could pretend no other merit than his money, 
so laboured the business with the king, and the king so rattled up the bishop, 
that he was glad to make his peace, not only with the resignation of his election, 
but the loss of his bribe. At last, that church, a third time vacant, that is to say, 
by the death of Godwin, the promotion of Juxon, and the resignation of Good- 
man, was recommended to the government of Dr. Augustine Lindsel, not long 
before made Bishop of Peterborough, and now succeeded in that see by Francis 
Dee, doctor in divinity and Dean of Chichester. Now begins Wren to come 
into play, Chaplain to his Majesty when Prince of Wales, and chosen by King 
James to be one of the two which were to follow him into Spain amongst the rest 
of his retinue, as before was said. He had seen Maw, who went chaplain with 
him into Spain, to be preferred first to the mastership of Trinity College, and 
afterwards to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, anno 1628; himself remaining 
in his place at Peterhouse, as his highest dignity. In the year 1628 he was at the 
last made Dean of Windsor, and registrar of the most noble order of the Garter, 
in the place of Beaumont. And on that place he dwelt so long, that his well 
willers gave it out that Laud was afraid of his abilities, and would not suffer him 
to rise, for fear that he might rise too high both in power and favour, and over- 
top him in the court. But these surmises proved as groundless as they were un- 
just; for this year he was made successor unto Juxon, as clerk of the closet, a 
place of great nearness to the king ; and being once on the ascendant, he went up 
apace, succeeding Linsel in the see of Hereford, anno 1634, and Corbet, in the 
church of Norwich, anno 1635. When Juxon was advanced to the treasurer’s 
staff, he was made Dean of the Chapel in his place, anno 1636; successor unto 
White in the see of Ely, anno 1638; and questionless had mounted higher had 
the times been favourable. Nor was he less fortunate in his successors, leaving 
the deanery of Windsor to Dr. Christopher Wren, his younger brother; his 
clerkship of the closet to Dr. Richard Steward, Dean of Chichester; and the 
inastership of Peterhouse to John Cosens, of Durham.* 

‘* But these particulars have carried me beyond my year. I return, therefore, 
back again; and having shewed what actings had been set on foot both in Eng- 
iand and Scotland, must now cross over into Ireland, where we find Wentworth 
made lord deputy in the place of Faulkland. We told you formerly of some 
dearness which was growing between him and Laud, then bishop of London, at 
his first admission to the place of a privy-counsellor. Toward the latter end of 
January, anno 1630, Wentworth, being then lord president of the couneil esta- 
lished for the northern parts, bestowed a visit upon him at London-house, where 
they had some private conference touching the better settlement of affairs both in 
England and Ireland, of which kingdom Wentworth not long after was created 








* Heylyn’s Life of Laud, lib. iv, anno 1638. 
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lord deputy . . ... Of all these things he gave order to his chaplain Bramhall to 
give the archbishop an account, which Bramhall did accordingly in his letters of 
the tenth of August, 1633. In which letters he gave this testimony also of the 
deputy’s care, ‘ That it was not possible for the intentions of a mortal man to be 


more serious and sincere in those things that concerned the good of the Irish 
ehurch than his lordship’s were.””’* 


“ A letter from the Right Reverend William Laud, Bishop of London, to the 
Most Reverend James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh. 


** My very coop Lorv ;—I have received your Grace’s second letters, and with the 
letters from Dr, Barlow, a man known to me only by name, and good report. 1 
have, upon receipt of these, a second time humbly presented Dr. Barlow's suit 
to,his Majesty; with all fair representation to his Majesty of the necessity of a good 
commendam tothe archbishop of Tuam... . But these two things his Majesty 
commanded me to write to your Lordship: the one, that young men be not com- 
mended to him for bishops; the other, that he shall hardly be drawn again to 
grant a deanry in commendam. <Any other preferment, though of more value, 
he shall be content to yield, I am glad 1 have been able to serve your Grace’s 
desires in this business . Your Grace’s loving friend and brother, 


‘* Guit. Lonpon.” ¢ 
** Jan, 20th, 1628." 


“A letter from Mr. Archibald Hamilton, to the Most Reverend James Usher, 
Archbishop of Armagh, 
“ Most Revenenv ;—On Thursday last, | understood by certain intelligence, that 
my lord of Loudon, (whether by the persuasion of Sir Henry Wotton, or others, 
1 knoW not,) earnest/y moved his majesty in Dr. Bedell’s behalf, provost of Dub- 
lin college, that he might be preferred to the bishopric of Kilmore, which his 
Majesty hath granted ; and the letter for his consecration is like to be there as 
soon as this}... . 
“ Whitehall, April Sth, 1629." 


os 


‘© A Letter from the Right Reverend William Laud, Bishop of London, to the 
Most Reverend James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh. 

*My very Goon Lorp;—I am glad Mr. Bedell’s preferment gives your Grace such 
contentment. Your former letter came safe to my hands ; so did your second. 1 
see NO@ibing is so well done, but exceptions can fret it; for | hear that which I 
looked not for concerning Mr. Bedell’s preferment, whose name was never put to 
the King, ull both the other competitors were refused by his Majesty as too 
young a @ arg 

** Besides those of your lordship’s, I have received letters from Mr. Bedell, and 
from the fellows, about their freedom of election of a provost. My lord, his 


Majesty would fain havea man to go on where Mr. Bedell leaves. 


I am engaged 
formone.... 


““ Now, my lord, 1 have answered all your letter, save about the archbishop of 
Cassils for the old dean. 1 have done all [ am able for that reverend and well- 
deserving gentleman ; but the King’s Majesty hath been possessed another way ; 
and it seems upou like removes, hereafier, will move more than one. And at 
this time he will give Cassils to my lord of Clowgher, if he will take it,and so go 
on with another to succeed him, of whom he is hkewise resolved: and who shall 
be Cassils if my lord of Clowgher refuse.§ . 2. .” 

* June 16th, 1629." 
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* Hevylyo's Laud, anno 1634. 
¢ Parr’s Life of Usher, Appendix, Letter cxaxiv. p. 401. 
Ibid. Letter cali, p. 409. 


: Ibid. Letter cxxavii. p. 405. § 
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‘A Letter from the Right Reverend William Laud, Bishop of London, to the 
most Reverend James 1 isher, Archbishop of Armagh, 


“ My very coop Lonp ;—The two fellows of the college of Dublin which are at- 
tendant here about the freedom of their election, were commanded by his Majesty 
to send to the college there, and to know whom they pitch upon for their gover- 
nor. And his Majesty was content, upon the reasons given by me, and the 
petitions of the fellows, to leave them to freedom, so they did choose such a man 
as would be serviceable to the Church and him. U pon this, after some time, 
they delivered to the King, that they would choose, or had chosen, Dr, Usher, 
a man of your grace’s name and kindred. His Majesty thereupon referred them 
to the sec retary, the Lord Viscount Dorchester, and myself, to inform ourselves 
of his worth and fitness. My lord proposed that they should think of another 
man that was known unto us, that we might the better deliver our judgments 
to the King. [| was very sensible of your lordship’s name in him, and remember, 
ing what you had written to me in a former letter concerning him, and thereupon 
prevailed with his Majesty that I might write these letters to you, which are to 
let your Grace understand that his Majesty puts so great confidence in your inte- 
grity and readiness to do him service, that he hath referred this business to the 
uprightness of your judgment, and will exercise his power accordingly. For thus 
he hath commanded me to write: that your Grace should presently, upon re- 
ceipt of these letters, write back to me what your knowledge and judgment is of 
the worth and fitness of Dr. Usher for this place, setting all kindred and affection 
aside ; and upon that certificate of yours the King will leave them to all freedom 
of their choice, or confirm it, if it be made. So, wishing your lordship all health 
and happiness, I leave you to the grace of God, and shall ever rest, your Grace's 
very loving friend and brother, 
*“Guit. Lonpon.” * 
“ London House, June 25th, 1629." 


A Letter from the most Rev. James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, to the Right 
Rev. William Laud, Bishop of London. 


“My very coop Lorp ;—Your letters of the 25th of June I received the 8th 
day of August; wherein I found contained a large testimony, as well of your 
special care of the welfare of our poor college as of your tender respect unto my 
name and credit; for which I must acknowledge myself to stand ever bound to 
perform all faithfal service unto your Lordship. 

“| have hereupon written unto the fellows of the house, that in making 
their election they should follow their consciences according to their oaths, with- 
out any by respects whatsoever. Dr. Usher is, indeed, my cousin-german ; but 
withal, the son of that father at whose instance, charge, and travel, the charter 
of the foundation of the college was first obtained from Queen Elizabeth ; which, 

eradventure, may make him somewhat the more to be respected by that society. 
lo his learning, honesty, and conformity unto the dise ‘ipline of our church, no 
man, I suppose, will take exce ption ; and of his ability in government he hath 
given some proof already, while he was vice-provost in that house xs 

W hereunto | will add thus much more, that I know he sincerely intendeth the 
good of his country; meaneth to go on where Dr. Bedell hath left; and in his 
proceedings will order himself wholly according as your Lordship shall be pleased 
to direct him. Which if it may prove an induce ‘ment to move his Majesty to 
confirm his election, I shall hold myself strongly engaged thereby to have a 
special eye to the government of that ¢ ollege ; see ing the miscarriage of anything 
therein cannot but, in some sort, reflect upon myself ; who would rather lose my 
life, than not answer the (rust reposed in me by my Sov ereign. In obedience unto 
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whose sacred directions, and discharge of the care committed unto me by his letters 
of the 7th of November last, (the copy whereof I send herewith,) | humbly make 
hold to represent this also unto your lordship’ $s consideration: whether, if the 
Lord Bishop of Clogher shall be removed unto the Archbishopric of Cashell, 
the Dean of Raphoe may not be thought upon, to succeed him in Clogher, as 
being a very we ll deserving man, and one toward whom his Majesty hath very 
gracious intentions. But of him I shall need deliver no more than what is con- 


tained im the enclosed lestimonial, sent by my predecessor unto King James, of 


blessed memory. Aud so with remembrance of my service unto your lordship, 
1 rest your lordship’s, in all Christian duty, ready to be commanded, 


J. Armac.’* 
“ Armagh, August 10th, 1629. 


A Letter from the Right Rev. Wiliam Laud, Bishop of London, to the Most 
Reverend James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, 


“ My very Goop Lorp ;—I have received two or three letters from you since 
I writ you my answer. | hope your Grace is not of opinion that it is either 
idleness, or neglect, which have made me silent; for the plain truth is, I fell 
into a fierce burning fever, August the 14th, which held me above three weeks. 
It was so fierce, that my physicians, as well as my friends, gave me for dead ; 
and it isa piece of a miracle that I live. I have not yet recovered my wonte d 
strength, and God knows when I shall ; yet since I was able to go to the Court, 
though not to wait there, | have done as much business as I could, and I think 
as your a hath desired of me, for the Church of Ireland, as your Lords ship 
will see by this brief account following. 

‘And first, my Lord, I have obtained of his Majesty the new incorporating of 
the Dean and Chapter of Derry: and I think the dean is returned. At the 
same time, the King was pleased to give order for confirming the election of 
Dr. Usher, to be governor of the college in Dublin. Thirdly, upon the refusal 
of my Lord of Clogher, his Majesty gave, in the time of my sickness, the 
arc hbishopric k of Cassills to the Bishop of Killally, and the bishoprick of Killally 
tothe Dean of Raphoe. . . . . . These are all the particulars that, for 
the present, | can recall out of your letters, sent unto me in the time of my sick- 
ness. So with my hearty prayers for your health and hi appiness, and that you 
may never be parched in such a fire as | have been, I leave you to the grace of 
God, and rest your Grace’s loving poor friend and brother, 

*(Guit. Lonpon,.” + 

“ Fendon House, Dec. 7, 1629." 


_-——— 


“T] shall conclude this year [1641] with a remembrance of some change of 
officers in the court, but of more in the chureh - « «+ « Neile, Archbishop 
of York, died some few days before the beginning of the parliament; Mountague 
of Chichester, Bancroft of Oxon, Daven: nt of Salisbury, Potter of c arlisle, and 
Thornborough of Worcester, within few months after. Nature abhorreth nothing 
more than vacuity ; and it proved to be very agreeable to the rules of polity not 
to suffer their preferments to lie longer im a state of vacancy. . . . For 
the vacancies in the church, they were supplied by preferring W iliams, Bishop 
of Lincoln to the see of York, and Winiff, Dean of St. Paul's, to the see of 
Lincoln ; Duppa, of Chichester, to Salisbury ; and King, then Dean of Rochester 
to succeed at Chichester; Hall, Bishop of Exon, translated to Norwich, and 
Brownrigg, Master of Catherine Hall, in Cambridge, preferred to Oxon ; Skinner 
of Bristol, removed to Oxon, and Westfield, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, ai. 
vaneed to Bristol; the bishopric of Carlisle was given in commendam to the 
Primate of Ireland, during the troubles in that kingdom ; and Worcester, by the 


* Ibid. Letter exlv. p. 412. t Ibid, Letter ex!viii. 415. 
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power of Ilamilton, conferred on Prideaux, who formerly had been his tutor; all 
of them of good parts and merit, and under some especial character of esteem and 
favor in the eyes of the people, though some of them declined afterwards from 
their former height. Nor were there more changes after these, till the suppress- 
ing of episcopacy by the Ordinance of the Lords and Commons, bearing date 
October 9, Anno, 1646, but that Frewen, dean of Gloucester, and president 
of Magdalen College in Oxon, was consecrated Bishop of Coventry and Litch- 
field, on the death of Wright, in the beginning of the year 1641; and Llowel, 
one of the prebends of Windsor, and chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty, was 
preferred to the bishopric of Bristol, on the death of Westfield, before the end of 
the same year.” * 





SACRED POETRY. 


INCREASE OF ENEMIES QF THE CHURCIL. 
* Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!’ 


Lonrp, how are they increased that are the foes 
Of thy true fold ! 
Cunning, and proud, and bold, 
Their heart no fear, their tongue no measure knows ; 
Their heads together cast with one consent 
Thy holy temple to defile and raze are bent. 


Arise, O Lord, into thy resting place! 
Thy servants’ cry 
To thee continually 
Is pleading at the footstool of thy grace. 
The ark of thy great strength is with us still. 
O never be it yielded to their lawless will! 
May 24, 1836. (). 


PASTORAL DISAPPOINTMENT. 


‘hen I saic iave laboured in vain; lave spent my strength for nought, 
I} I 1) lal lin vain; I have spent my strength for nought 
and in vain.” 


Lonp, who thy blood for man hast shed, 
Regard me with a pitying eye : 

Thy waves and storms around me spread, 
‘To thee alone I fly, 


I teach, and toil, and pray in vain, 
And sad is all the fruit I see ; 

My longing eyes to thee I strain, 
‘When wilt thou comfort me ? 


Thou who hast known that bitter smart, 
“ Forlorn of God” in agony, 

Fix to thy cross my wavering heart, 
With thee to live and die. 


Jan. 12, 1837. ). 


° Heylyn’s Life of Laud. Anno 164}. 
Vou. XUPL—Feé. P838 
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SACRED POETRY. 


MINISTERIAL PATIENCE. 


The servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves.” 


Jan. 


»*, 


17, 1837. 


Strive not too rudely, thou mayest chance 
To strive unlawfully, in vain: 
In meek long-suffering advance, 

Thy glorious end to gain. 


On peaceful minds and gentle hearts 

Mur Saviour loves his grace to shed, 

And choicest gifts to those imparts 
Who in his footsteps tread. 


In quietness and confidence 
Lies our unfailing strength and power, 
Resting upon the Lord’s defence 

In every anxious hour. 


© tarry thou, his leisure wait, 
Till in thy lot he think on thee : 
Remembered in thy low estate, 


Then shalt thou joyful be. 


On innocent and upright ways 

Fix thy resolve, and hold it fast ; 

Thou'lt find that, after man y days, 
"Twill bring thee peace at last. 


(). 


PSALM CXXIII. 
“Ad Te levavi oculos meos.” 


O Trov who dwellest in yon infinite height, 
Above all mortal gaze, 

Who ridest in the storm, and bidd’st the light 
Unfold its blaze, 

To Thee I lift my failing eyes in prayer ; 

I see Thee not, but Thou art prese nt there, 


As slaves obsequio us at the Ope ning yr gate 
Of royal chieftains stand, 
As youthful m: ude ns’ anxious eyes await 
The ir mistress’ hand, 
So wait our eyes, O Lord our God, on Thee, 
Until thy merey and thy grace we see. 
Merey, good Lord, have mercy, Lord, with speed, 
And leave us not to mourn: 
~~ art ‘our only help in time of need. 
e how forlorn, 
Despised and scorned we kueel; nor has the day 
Qf trouble and rebuke yet passed away. 
With boastful taunts of worldlings, as with swords, 
Our soul is prerced through ; 
We shnnk before the h 
Of Korah’s crew: 
Base Mammon, * giant Pride,” confederat 


And Love and 1’ ace have tled Our sorrowlng land 


igh pre sumptuous words 


1y 27f , S36, i) 
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THE RISING OF THE FLOODS, 


‘‘ The waves of the sea are mighty, and rage horribly : but yet the Lord, who dwelleth on 
high, 1s mightier.” 


Gepat and Ammon, Amalek and Tyre, 

They hate each othe ‘r, but they hate thee more, 

O Sion, love ly city! end their ire 

Chafes like the infinite billows on the shore, 

That vex the ancient rocks with never-ceasing roar. 


High o’er the water- flood the Lord doth reign, 

Mighty above the waves’ te mpestuous power : 

He stills the tumults of the raging main, 

And rules the people in their maddest hour : 

“ Peace! be thou still!’ shall calm the darkest storms that lower. 


June 4th, 1836. Q). 


ADVENT HYMN, 


Wuen Israel’s God the lofty heavens bowed, 
And in the desert with his servant spoke, 

He came, pavilioned in a thunder-cloud, 
And Sinai’s mount was wrapped in fiery smoke. 


His lightnings, meteor-like, careered around, 
The gleaning heralds of his holy law ; 

And fearful was that unseen trumpet’s sound 
Which hushed all Israel into silent awe ! 


He came again—that Lord of Majesty— 

Whose ways and counsels it were vain to scan ! 
Ile came—the glory of his Deity 

Veiled in the likeness of a Son of Man! 


And angels with their golden harps were heard 
llymning hosannas o’er his lowly bed, 

Wond'ring to see in Him the Incarnate Word, 
And folding their bright wings around his head, 


Yet once more he will come—girded with might, 
And robed in all his stern magnificence! 
Archangels marshalling with radiant light 
The pathway of his dread omnipotence ! 


The sun shall cease his glorious beams to shed, 
The moon and stars will gem the sky no more ; 

And the last trump shall wake the many dead, 
Bidding the earth and sea their prey restore, 


Oh ! what a time of fearfulness and power 
Created work ls dissolve d with fervent heat! 

Lord! may thy grace support us in that hour 
When thou art throned u ipon thy judgment-seat ! 


| Marge, Devenden, Dec. 1 1837. Bi is Pp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind pee pene that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. XXI. 
(Continued from vol, xi. p. 522.) 


From what has been said it would appear, that the canons called 
apostolical came to us under circumstances which make them of 
especial service in our present inquiry. That inquiry is this—whether 
in the records of antiquity there are any traces of that sudden corrup- 
tion or declension of primitive Christianity which ultra-protestants 
say certainly did take place, or else Christianity, as we find it in 
history, would not be so unlike their own Christianity; or whether, on 
the other hand, this argument itself be not the real and sole ground of 
the alleged fact,—viz., “ Christians must necessarily have fallen away, or 
else ultra-protestantism is not divine.”’ Is the suffered declension proved 
historically, or is it argued and inferred that it cannot but be so, as 
being a necessary hypothesis, or key-stone, for reconciling discordant 
evidence,—viz., ancient facts with modern opinions? Iu short, is 
there, or is there not, any ground for the imputation thus urged upon 
the Christianity of the second and third centuries, beyond the necessity 
of making it on the part of its supporters,—beyond the duty of self- 
defence, and the right of self-preservation ? 

However necessary and becoming asis such a struggle for life, I do 
not think it will avail the ultra-protestant who makes it. The problem 
before him is to draw a line between the periods of purity and alleged 
corruption, such as may have all the apostles on one side, and all the 
fathers on the other, which may insinuate and meander through the 
dove-tailings and inosculations of historical facts, and cut clean be- 
tween St. John and St. Ignatius, St. Paul and St. Clement; low 
enough not to encroach upon the book of Acts, yet so high as to be 
out of the reach of all extant documents besides, And any how, 
whether he succeeds or not, so much he must grant, that if such a 
system of doctrine as he would now introduce ever existed in early 
times, it has been clean swept away as if by a deluge, suddenly, 
silently, and without meniorial; by a deluge coming in a night, and 
utterly soaking, rotting, heaving up, and hurrying off, before cock- 
crowing, every vestige of what it found in the church ; so that “when 
they rose in the morning”’ her true seed “ were all dead corpses” — 
nay, dead and buried—but without grave stone. “ ‘The waters went 
over them; there was not one of them left; they sunk like lead in the 
mighty waters.” Strange antitype, indeed, to the early fortunes of 
Israel '—then the enemy was drowned, and “Israel saw them dead 
upon the sea-shore.” But now, it would seem, water proceeded as a 
flood “out of the serpent’s mouth,” and covered all the witnesses, so 
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that not even their dead bodies “lay in the streets of the great city.” 
Let him take which of his doctrines he will, his peculiar view of self- 
righteousness, of formality, of superstition, his notion of faith, or of 
spirituality in religious worship, his denial of the virtue of the sacra- 
ments, or of the ministerial commission, or of the visible church, or 
his doctrine of the divine efficacy of the scriptures as the one a 
pointed instrument of religious teaching, and let him consider how 
antiquity, as it has come down to us, will countenance him in it. No; 
he must allow that the supposed deluge has done its work ; yes, and 
has in turn disappeared itself; it has been swallowed up in the earth, 
mercilessly as itself was merciless. 

This representation has been usually met by saying, that the extant 
records of primitive Christianity are scanty, and that, ‘ what we 
know, what is not extant, had it survived, would have told a different 
tale. But granting this, the hypothesis that history might contain 
facts which it does not contain, is no positive evidence for the truth of 
those facts; and this is the question, what is the positive evidence 
that the church ever believed or taught a gospel substantially different 
from that which its extant documents contain? All the evidence that 
is extant, be it much or be it little, is on our side; ultra-protestants 
have none. Is none better than some? Scarcity of records—granting 
for argument’s sake there is scarcity—may be taken to account for 
ultra-protestants having no evidence; it will not account for our 
having all that is to be had; it cannot become a positive evidence in 
their behalf. ‘That records are few is no argument or presumption in 
favour of their being worthless. 

Whether, however, there be scarcity of primitive documents or not, 
| would contend that, supposing the appeal to facts be allowed as a 
legitimate line of argument, not only there is none for them, but there 
is enough for us, But the advocates of the creed, by courtesy called 
protestantism, do not allow the appeal; they aver that the apostolic 
system of the church was certainly lost, when they know not, 
how they know not, without assignable instruments, but by a great 
revolution,—of that they are certain; and then they challenge us to 
prove it was not so. “Prove,” they say, “if you can, that the 
real and very truth is not so entirely hid from the world as to leave 
not a particle of evidence betraying it. The very speciousness of 
your error is, that all the arguments are in your favour. Is it not 
possible that an error has got the place of the truth, and has destroyed 
all the evidence but what witnesses in its behalf? Is it not ible 
that all the churches should everywhere have given up and stifled 
the scheme of doctrine they received from the apostles, and have sub- 
stituted another for it? Of course it is; it is obvious to common 
sense it may be so, Well, we say, what may be, is; this is our great 
principle: we say that the apostles considered episcopacy an indiffer- 
ent matter, though Ignatius says it is essential, We say that the 
table is not an altar, though Ignatius says it is. We say there is no 
priest’s office under the gospel, though Clement affirms it. We say 
that baptism is not an enlightening, though Justin takes it for granted. 
We say that heresy is a misfortune, though Ignatius accounts it a 
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deadly sin; and all this because we have a right to interpret 
seripture in our own way. We uphold the pure unmutilated 
scripture ; the Bible, and Bible only, is the religion of protestants, and 
we the only interpreters of it. We say that all antiquity runs counter 
to our interpretation; and therefore, the church was corrupt from 
very early times indeed. But mind, we hold all this in a truly 
catholic spirit, not in bigotry. We allow in others the right of private 
judgment, and confess we, as others, are fallible men. We confess 
facts are against us, while we claim an indefeasible right to our own 
opinion, Far be it from us to say, that we are necessarily right; we 
only say, that the whole church is necessarily wrong. We do not 
impose our belief on any one; we only say, that those who take the 
contrary side are papists, firebrands, persecutors, madmen, zealots, 
and deserve nothing but contempt and reprobation, as a disgrace to 
the nineteenth century.” 

To such an argument, lam aware, it avails little to oppose historical 
evidence, of whatever kind. It sets out by protesting against all evi- 
dence, however early and consistent, as the testimony of fallible men ; 
yet, at least, the imagination is affected by an array of facts; and I 
am not unwilling to appeal to the imagination of those who refuse to 
let me address their reason. With this view I am engaged in looking 
into certain heretical and apocryphal writings; or, at least, such as 
were afterwards unpopular with the church, to see if any vestige of the 
hypothetical system in question can be discovered there—any protest 
against self-righteousness, or against the episcopal succession; under 
the notion, that if their testimony is all the other way, it will be a fur- 
ther argument against that system ; and at present 1 am reviewing the 
canons called apostolical. 

The especial circumstances which recommend these canons to our 
notice are these: that they contain what there is reason to consider a 
fair portrait of the customs and opinions of the ante-Nicene church. 
This judgment about them, which depends on historical evidence, is 
confirmed by the two following circumstances : the canons in question 
were in great measure neglected, or at least superseded in the church, 
after Constantine's day, especially in the West. Let this be recol- 
lected by those who dwell upon the corruptions which they suppose 
resulted from the church’s establishment by Constantine, and of which 
Rome was the fountain head. Further, there is ground, weak or strong, 
for suspecting, that the collection or edition of canons, as we have it, was 
compiled by heretics—probably Arians—thongh they have not meddled 
with the contents of them. Thus, while the neglect of later times 
separates these canons from Romanism, the assent of the Arians, if so, is 
a second witness, in addition to the judgment and practice of the 
early church, in proof of their apostolical origin. The first ages ob- 
serve them; even heretics respect them; later and corrupt ages 
neglect them. Now, the argument to be derived from these canons, 
in behalf of the catholic system, is two-fold: first, from what they 
assume; secondly, from what they enjoin. I shall set down some 
points of detail under each of these heads. 

First, as to what is implied in the canons, as an existing system 
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on which they are built. Let it be observed, they do but contain 
directions as to particular matters; they do not begin a religion; they 
do not form a church; nor are they reformations; they presuppose 
something existing, recognise it, and carry on its principles into their 
minute applications or developments, They are but ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, and assume apostolic appointments as their basis. Here, 
then, an argument arises in favour of what they assume, for the very 
reason that they do assume it. That they do not enjoin, but assume 
it, is not only a stronger evidence of its existence, but even of its im- 
portance. It is but a common remark, that indirect notice of facts 
and events in an historical document is a stronger evidence that they 
existed, or took place, than direct. But, over and above this, such im- 
plication is, ia the present case, a stronger evidence of the authority 
and moment of the points assumed. For canons themselves are en- 
acted on the authority of the church ; what they assume as principles, 
and, instead of touching, only attempt to carry out, may seem to de- 
pend on an authority higher than the church, which the church can- 
not touch, and to come from the apostles. This distinction has al- 
ready been noticed, and is very obvious. For instance, we are 
accustomed to place the sacraments among the divine and apostolical 
ordinances which Christ gave, and Christ only can annul; gmong 
ecclesiastical, the subordinate rites connected with them, the parti- 
cular prayers, and the provision about _— Among divine and 
apostolical ordinances, we place the Lord's day festival; among eccle- 
siastical are saints’ days. Among the divine, are a number of, more or 
less, abstract or (what may be called) disembodied rites, to which the 
church gives a substance and form—such as public worship, imposi- 
tion of hands, benedictions, and the sign of the cross, which are first 
elements of actual ordinances, and the instrumental principles of 
grace, and are variously applied and dispensed according to the de- 
cision of the church. Hence arise breviaries, councils, the rites of 
confirmation, absolution, and the like, which are of a mixed nature, 
ecclesiastical in form, divine and lifegiving in their principle. Now, 
then, let us see what these observances are on which the canons build 
their system, and we shall have some insight into what were considered 
apostolical at the time these canons were framed. 

They are such as these: they take for granted the principle of 
ministerial superintendence, and the principle of ministerial succes- 
sion, and consider them both vested in one and the same individual 
functionary. They take for granted that ordination is necessary, and 
that it is given by imposition of hands. They presup the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. They take for granted the 
one baptism for the remission of sins. They assume that there is an 
altar and a sacrifice in the visible church under the gospel, and that 
by “the Lord’s appointment.” They take for granted the rite of 
holy communion. ‘They take for granted the practice of excommu- 
nication. They speak of heretics, or sectarians, as existing, yet as 
being in a state of serious disadvantage ; they use concerning them 
the same (what is now called) fierce and contemptuous language 
which occurs in later centuries, They take for granted a local and 
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diocesan episcopacy. ‘They take for granted an order of precedence 
among the bishops of each nation. ‘They take for granted that coun- 
cils are composed of bishops. They take for granted that married 
men may be clergy—nay, may be bishops. They recognise the 
observances of celibacy and fasting. They recognise the fast of 
the great sabbath, or Easter eve, and of Lent, and of Wednesday 
and Friday. They imply the observance of Easter; they imply 
the existence of festival days. They recognise the use of churches ; 
and of wax, and of oil, gold and silver vessels, and linen, in the 
worship, and these as consecrated. ‘They speak of demoniacal pos- 
session and exorcism. 

Let us picture to ourselves the position of a modern protestant in a 
communion where such points were first principles; with his societies 
instead of the church—his committees, boards, and platforms, instead 
of bishops—his Record or Patriot newspaper instead of councils—his 
“ concerts for prayer’’ instead of anathemas on heretics and sectaries— 
his spoutings at public meetings instead of exorcisms—his fourths of 
October instead of festival days—his glorious memories instead of holy 
commemorations—his cheap religion instead of gold and silver vessels 
—his gas and stoves for wax and oil—and his denunciations of self- 
righteousness for fasting and celibacy. This, indeed, would be the 
very fault he would find with the whole system,—he would say he was 
not at home in it, or, in other words, that there is nothing evangelical 
in it; yet there is quite as much evangelical surely in such canons as 
in chapters in St. Paul, suchas | Cor. v., or vii., or x., Xi, or xiv. ; or 
2 Cor. ix; or 1 Tim. iii., iv., orv. This absence, then, of the essential 
gospel doctrines, even supposing they were absent, which would not 
be granted by any one who had studied these canons, is not in 
point, unless it is a proof that rulers of the church do not hold 
doctrines, because they a/so give rules of discipline, and, when 
giving the latter, do not deliver the formerinstead, Certain doctrines 
may be true, and certain ordinances also; the one may be ribed 
in canons, the other taught in confessions. It does not follow that 
those who enforce the one do not enforce the other; but it does follow 
that those who enforce the latter to the exclusion of the former, do not 
enforce both. Those who enforce the discipline, need not deny the 
doctrine ; but those who think to escape the discipline by professing 
the doctrine, are more careful of doctrine than the early church was, 
and have no congeniality of feeling with times which considered it 
better to follow out what they had received than to reason against it, 
“todo these, yet not leave the other undone.” 

And here, since the subject of doctrine has been mentioned, it may 
be as well to instance some points of belief which do occur in the 
course of these canons. Besides the doctrines of the trinity and atone- 
ment, which are incidentally mentioned, there are the following :—that 
itis wrong to inflict corporal punishments for religious offences ; that to 
pay for ese is simony ; that unanimity is a chief duty of Chris- 
tians ; on the bishop solely falls the cure of souls, and its respon- 
sibility ; that those who serve the altar should live of the altar; that 
to acknowledge heretics is to associate Christ with Belial ; that there 
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is a difference, under the gospel, between true priests and false priests ; 
that baptism is the cross and death of the Lord ; and xe Says who 
fast on festivals fulfil the prophecy in the beginning of 1 Tim, iv, 

But it is time, secondly, to turn to the actual injanctions of these 
canons, which have not indeed any direct binding force on us as canons, 
as I noticed in a former paper, but which at least may be taken es an 
historical evidence of the sort of religion which was in thet age con- 
sidered as included under the idea of Christianity. They will be 
found to breathe a certain spirit, very unlike what is now popular, and 
to be developments of principles which must be counted false, unless 
modern received principles are false instead. I shall set down some 
of them without any great care to be systematic :— 

It was provided, then, that every bishop should be consecrated by 
two or three bishops, and the inferior orders always by a bishop; that 
no bishop, priest, or deacon, should take on him secular cares; that, 
unless under very extraordinary circumstances and leave from his 
brethren, a bishop should not move from see to see; that he should 
not admit into his diocese the clergy of another; that he should not 
ordain out of his diocese ; that neither bishop, priest, nor deacon, 
might a away his wife on pretext of religion; that a person who 
married a second time after baptism should not hold any office in the 
ministry, nor one who had married two sisters or a niece; that a cleric 
should not become surety; that neither bishop, priest, nor deacon, 
might take interest of money ; that clergy who had entered the sacred 
pale single might marry, provided they were only readers or chanters ; 
that no secular influence should interfere with appointment of bishops ; 
that letters of introduction should be required of foreign ecclesiastics ; 
that no suffragan could act in extra-diocesan matters without his me- 
tropolitan, nor the metropolitan without his suffragans ; that councils 
should be twice a year for doctrine and settlement of disputes; that the 
bishop should have the oversight of all church property, but might not 
give to his relatives, who, if poor, were to receive the alms of the poor, 
nor to himself, unless for his necessary maintenance and that of 
brethren who were his guests; that the inferior clergy might not move 
without him ; and that a distinction should be preserved between the 
church property and his private property, the latter of which he might 
bequeath to wife, children, relatives, and servants, as he would. 

Moreover, these canons enjoin that no bishop, priest, or deacon, 
might join in prayer with sectaries (aiperuwoi¢), much less allow them 
to perform any ministerial acts; or acknowledge their baptism, sacri- 
fice, or ordination ; nor re-baptize, or re-ordain, or be re-ordained, or 
neglect trine immersion, or refuse to restore a penitent; or allow the 
forged scriptures of tle sectaries to be read in church; or ridicule the 
maim, deaf, blind, or lame, or eat flesh with the blood, or fast on Sun- 
days, or on Saturdays, except Easter eve, or not fast in Lent, and on 
Wednesday and Fridays, except on account of bodily weakness; or 
enter a sectarian meeting or synagogue to pray, whether cleric or lay- 
man, or apply to common uses consecrated vessels or linen ; that such 
bqdily infirntities, and such only, should be a bar to ordination which 
interfered with ministerial usefulness; that kings and civil magistrates 
Vou. XIII1.—Feb. 1838. x 
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should not be insulted; and household slaves not ordained without the 
leave of their masters and the grant of freedom. 

Such is a sketch of the main rules of discipline in the primitive 
church as they have come down to us; and they shew clearly enough 
the sort of religion which was then considered apostolic; not that 
which we should term the “ free and easy’ religion, but what our 
opponents would call the “ formal and superstitious.” 





THE MEANING OF THE BENEDICTION. 


Sin,—Will you allow me a small space in your truly ecclesiastical Ma- 
gazine, in order to direct the attention of my brother clergymen to the 
exact meaning of our solemn form for blessing the congregation? An 
erroneous sense is generally connected with a portion of this form, 
owing to the ambiguity of two words, “ keep” and “in: “ The peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in the knowledge and love of God, and of tis Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord!’ This is often understood as if the thing asked were, that 
“ peace might cause our hearts and minds to persevere in the know- 
ledge and love of God,” &c. Now, the strangeness of making peace 
the cause, instead of the result, of knowledge and love, is sufficient to 
raise doubts as to the correctness of the interpretation ; and these doubts 
are both confirmed and elucidated by a reference to the passage of 
scripture on which this formula is founded : “ The peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep (¢povpnee, shall guard and defend,) 
your hearts and minds, through Christ Jesus,” (Phil. iv. 7.) This 
parallel passage defines the signification of both “ keep” and “in,” as 
occurring in our liturgical benediction; it shews that “ keep” is to be 
understood, not in the sense of “ causing to persevere,” but in that of 
defending, as a garrison defends a citadel, or a centinel his post, which 
is the literal rendering of gpovpew. So we find this word translated in 
2 Cor, xi, 32, where we read, that the governor deputed by king 
Aretas “kept with a garrison” (égpovpe.) the city of Damascus; he 
maintained and defended it against all external attacks. Again, as to 
the preposition “in,” the parallel scripture passage shews it is used in 
the sense of throngh—* our hearts and minds are to be kept or de- 
fended, through the knowledge and love of God and of his Son Jesus 
Christ.”’. The following are probable instances of this idiom :—“ What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in (or through) my name, (by pleading 
it,) he will give it you,” (John, xvi. 23.) © God preached before the 
gospel unto Abraham, saying, Jn (or through) thee shall all nations be 
blessed,”’ (Gal. iii, 8.) “ Grant that we may ever hereafter serve and 
awe thee in (by, or through, ) newness of life,’ (Communion Service.) 
ustances more apposite than the above I have often met with, but 
have neglected to note them down. 
I feel justified in suggesting to the clergy the propriety of so moda- 
lating the voice, while delivering the benediction, as to prevent their 
flocks from misunderstanding it. This may be done by slightly drop- 
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ping the voice at “ your hearts and minds,” and pausing a moment, to 
indicate a certain completion of sense, thus: “The peace of 'Ged, 
which passeth all understanding, keep (the citadel of) your hearts and 
minds——in (or through) the knowledge and love of God, and of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” The first member of this sentence ex- 
presses the blessing asked—namely, a divinely bestowed and ineffable 
peace in the hearts and minds of our flocks; while the second member 
expresses the means through which it must be enjoyed—namely, by 
knowing and loving the Father and the Son, 

It may be asked, against what enemies will this peace “ keep” our 
hearts? The verse immediately preceding Phil. iv. 7, tells us that the 
anxious cares of this world, which are apt to corrode the mind, and to 
deaden the heart towards God, are to be resisted, by invariably making 
our wants known to God in child-like prayer; after which, a peace 
that passeth understanding will “ keep” our hearts and minds from the 
intrusion of those anxieties and distresses; and this peace will derive 
its protecting force from our “ knowledge and love of God, and of his 
Son Jesus Christ.” But though the primary reference be to worldly 
anxieties, we need not confine the meaning so narrowly; the “ peace 
of God” will equally “ keep the heart and mind’’ from dread of death 
and of eternity, from remorse and apprehension of God's wrath, and 
from that restless unquietness of spirit which is the general lot of our 
fallen race; our thoughts and desires wander, like Satan, “to and fro 
in the earth, and up and down in it,” and we know not the blessing of 
real peace till “our hearts éhere become fixed where true joys are to 
be found,” even the everlasting presence of our divine Saviour, As 
the “ peace of God” is closely connected, in Phil. iv. 7, with the pre- 
viously mentioned “ prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving,” so 
the final benediction of peace is pronounced by the church in close 
connexion with the devout prayers just offered up by the congregation ; 
those persons present who have not truly prayed have no part or lot 
in the closing benediction. 

Finally, I would take the liberty of suggesting to the university 
printers the propriety of assisting the reader, by placing a comma after 
“hearts and minds” in their editions of the Prayer-book ; and to those 
learned gentlemen who translate or edit our liturgy in foreign languages, 
the necessity of expressing the sense of so important a form as the bene- 
diction without any ambiguity. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, your constant reader, KK, H. 8. 





OFFICIATING MINISTER'S RECEPTION OF THE EUCHARIST. 


Sin,—Your last number contuins a letter from “ Presbyter Catholicus,” 
offering some remarks on the mode of the officiating minister receiving 
personally in the celebration of the eucharist. With the writer's ob- 
jections to Bishop Chase's method I entirely coincide ; besides, I would 
‘stiggest, that such practice comes with no authority to ws, since, hows 
ever intimate communion we may maintain with the protestant epis- 
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copal church in America, (and I cordially hope it may ever be most 
complete,) on matters of discipline we must be guided solely by our 
own rulers and the duly appointed formularies. As “ Presbyter Catho- 
licus”’ justly observes, there is certainly an appearance of “ presump- 
tion, or, at least, of over confidence, in the unqualified declaration, 
‘J feed on him in my heart by faith with thanksgiving.’” This un- 
seemliness is, however, easily removed by using the optative form, 
“ May I feed on him, &c.; may J be thankful.” But such alteration 
in the expressions ought not to be made earlier than above recom- 
mended, as I think I recollect noticing to have been done in one in- 
stance, where the minister said, “ May I take and eat this in remem- 
brance,” &c. The act of reception is clearly, I conceive, a matter of 
fact, and to be mentioned accordingly; but that the animus in so do- 
ing be becoming and me may well be a subject of a 
Since the rubric gives no directions on this point, we are leit appa- 
rently, which seems to be P. C.’s opinion likewise, to our own private 
devotion when we ourselves partake; though the propriety certainly, 
if not even the lawfulness, of using any other than substantially the 
form appointed for administering may be questioned. I must dissent 
from your correspondent’s idea, that the minister ought to receive “ in 
silence,” although, equally with him, disapproving of the necessary 
form being repeated “ aloud,” that is, in a loud voice. I consider that 
the minister’s words should be audible to those immediately around, 
(who are thus rendered witnesses of the manner and formulary with 
which he partakes,) but that his tone should be sufficiently low’ to 
mark distinctly that he is then acting in his individual capacity, not 
in his usual character as the organ of the assembled congregation. 


A. H. 
December, 1837. 


BAPTISM. 


Sir,—There is a difficulty respecting infant (or rather, private,) bap- 
tism which I very much wish to have solved, and which I am led to 
propose to you in consequence of some remarks on Mr. Morris’s “ Com- 
panion to the Font,” which occur in your present number, At p. 668 
is an extract from Mr. M.’s book, in which he says, that if the service — 
is gone through as a mere matter of form by the minister, sponsors, 
and parents, ** the parties have no sort of right to expect the powerful 
operation of the Spirit with the water,” &c. An extract from Hooker 
is then given by yourself (or your reviewer), stating, that God, by 
covenant, requireth, in the elder sort, faith and baptism; in children, 
the sacrament of baptism alone,’ &c. Consonant to this is our ser- 
vice for private baptism, wherein, in the thanksgiving after the ba 

tism and the rubric following, the doctrine that the child is really and 
truly baptized is clearly stated. But then, in the Catechism, we are 
told that “repentance ...and faith’? are required of persons to be 
baptized ; and the next answer, instead of saying that, in the case of 
infants, repentance and faith may be dispensed with, (on the ground 
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of their offering no impediment to the operation of God, or any other, ) 
declares that these requisites are promised on their behalf by their 
sureties, “ which promise, when they come to age, themselves: are 
bound to perform.” Hence it appears, that the service for private 
baptism and Hooker do not teach thet anything is required for the right 
reception of the sacrament, in the case of infants; whereas the Cate- 
chism affirms that repentance and faith must be present in the case of 
adults, and promised in the case of infants. A satisfactory solution of 
this difficulty would exceedingly oblige, 
Your obedient servant, L. W. 


P.S,—Is the reference of caw) xric« to baptism a new interpretation, 
or is it sanctioned by the voice of antiquity? 1 must confess that “a 
reference to the context’’ does not make the identity clear to me. 


“ Candiderace,” (Cf. Foxe,) Dee. 11, 1837. 


OFFICE OF SPONSORS. 


Rev. Sirn,—As much misunderstanding appears to prevail in the 
church of England with reference to the office of Sponsor, I have ven- 
tured to address a few remarks to you upon this subject, hoping that 
they may prove acceptable and useful to some of your readers, 

With this object in view, I shall inquire, first, into the qualifications 
necessary for those who undertake this office; and, secondly, into the 
nature of the office itself. 

With regard to the first, it is sufficient for my og gt to quote the 
29th canon of our church, in which we are told, “ No parent shall be 
urged to be present, nor be admitted to answer as godfather for his 
own child, nor any godfather or godmother shall be suffered to make 
any other answer or speech than by the Book of Common a is 
prescribed in that behalf. Neither shall any person be admitted god- 
father or godmother to any child at christening or confirmation, before 
the said person so undertaking hath received the holy communion,” 

From this canon it is evident, not only that no parent may undertake 
the office for his own child, but also that the person to be admitted to the 
office must have received the holy communion. And it is not difficult to 
shew the reasonableness of these conditions; for the design of the in-. 
stitution being to afford assistance to the parents in the performance. of 
their duty, or, in case of their decease, to provide spiritual guardians 
who may watch over the behaviour of the infant Christian, it is mani- 
fest that the object is frustrated, and the use done away with, by the 
appointment of the parent to the office of sponsor, And that none 
ought to undertake the office but those who have ratified their ba 
tismal vows in the holy sacrament of Christ’s body and blood is we i 
plain; for, how can those who, by refusing to give this token of their 
allegiance to their Master, are continually trampling under. foot the 
Christiai covenant, be properly qualified to guard the young members 
of Christ's church against @ similar transgression ? 
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Having stated that which our church requires by way of qualifica- 
tion from those who undertake this office, 1 shall add a few words 
upon the nature of the office itself. I consider baptism, then, as a cove- 
nant,—a covenant, indeed, made upon very unequal terms, (for on 
one side is the righteous Creator of the universe, and on the other the 
sinful creature ;) but still a covenant, in which God promises certain 
benefits, requiring, at the same time, the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions. How, then, can the infant, who, “ by reason of his tender age,’ 
is incapable of performing that which is required, or even of shewing 
his willingness to embrace the terms of so merciful and advantageous 
a covenant, become a partaker of the gospel privileges? Is he to re- 
main an alien, and an outcast from the family of God till the time 
when he shall be able to take these vows upon himself? Or he may, 
by a premature death, be prevented from ever uniting himself to the 
Christian church, and thus die, to all intents and purposes, a heathen 
in a Christian land. 

Wisely has our church anticipated these difficulties by the appoint- 
ment of sponsors, who stand forward, not in their own names, but in 
the name of him whom they represent, and to shew, in the face of the 
church, the readiness with which, were he able, he would accept the 
gracious terms of the proposed covenant. ‘The sponsor has been well 
compared to an agent who, in temporal affairs, comes forward to con- 
clude an advantageous bargain for his absent principal. It is, then, in 
the character of a surety and a prory that the sponsor appears; as a 
proxy, in whose name the child may promise to perform the baptismal 
conditions, and as a surety to the church that he shall be brought up 
in the true faith of the gospel, 

Two errors are, [ apprehend, to be guarded against by sponsors ; 
one, of attaching too (ité/e, and another, of attaching too muc h, importance 
to the office. ‘Those who fall into the first error ought to be reminded 
of that which our church requires from them by way of qualification— 
namely, that they should be persons who, by ‘the continual partaking 
of Christ's boxy and blood, shew that the *y are not unmindful of their 
own covenant with their Lord and Master. ‘The *y should be reminded 
that it is not enough to have presented the child of which they are the 
constituted sureties with the customary (it may be) well-gilt Bible and 
Prayer-book, but they should be urged to read over that which our 
church, in the office for baptism of infants, tells them is their part and 
duty ; that so the design of this desirable institution may be more con- 
stantly carried into effect. 

It will surely be sufficient to remind those who, on the other hand, 
may attach too much responsibility to the office, that the things which 
they promise are promised not in their own name, but in that of the 
child, as it is clearly intimated in the answer to the question, “ What 
did your godfathers and godmothers then for you?” in the Church 
Catechism. It is worthy of notice, that in the Praye r-book of Edward 
VL, the questions in the office for baptism, “ Dost thou re nounce, * 
&c., were put, not to the sponsors, but to the child,—a variation whie th 
certainly sets in a clearer point of view the opinion of our church upon 
the subject. But we cannot do better than recommend those who 
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may be in danger of falling into this second error to read carefully the 
« Exhortation to Godfathers and Godmothers,” at the end of the bap- 
tismal office, in which they will find the sum and substance of that 
which the church requires from them. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, S.S.C.C. 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPER. 


Sir,—aA letter of mine, which you were kind enough to insert in the 
British Magazine of last month, was made the subject of a very 
lengthened comment in the Record newspaper of the Ith ultimo, 
The object of the editor was to disprove the position which I had 
advanced—viz., “ that there is no other external mark of a Christian 
minister than his having derived his orders by a direct unbroken line 
from the first fathers of the church—the apostles of Christ ;’’ and to do 
this more effectually, he brought against it the usual charge of popery. 

On reading his observations, I wrote to him, to remonstrate against 
what I considered his unfairness in dealing with the subject as he did; 
and to offer to reply to his arguments, if he would give me room in his 
columns to do so, He inserted my remonstrance, and made some 
comments on it, but gave no answer to my offer. I wrote again, 

re questing to know whether he would admit my reply, and I received 
the following answer in the notices to corre spondents :—* We scarcely 
think that we should insert the letter which “B.” proposes to send 
us in defence of the only true mark (in his apprehension) of a 
Christian minister, We were obliged to close the door against the 
Hon. and Rev. Arthur Perceval, under the urgent remonstrances of 
various readers, in the view that we should not willingly allow the 
Record to be a vehicle of sowing tares as well as wheat; and “ B.'s” 
solitary proposition is, in our judgment, so manifestly and dangerously 
erroneous, that, on the principle just stated, we must not choose to 
introduce his st: itements on the subje ct into our columns. He may try, 
ifhe has a mind. He will understand that we have no fears for our- 
selves, or our well-instructed readers, but in relation to the many 
young and inexperienced readers of our publication. ‘Cease to hear 
instructions that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.’” You 
will not wonder that I had no “ mind to try,” it being evident, from 
the principle on which the editor professed to act, that he would not 
insert my answer, if it should have any strength, or even show, of 
argument. As to the principle itself, it can s carcely, I think, be 
maintained, with any consistency, by the editor of the Record. Let 
his readers judge w hether one who so strongly advocates the free 
discussion of every matter connected with religion—who even argues 
for the necessity of giving publicity to all the controversial conversa- 
tions which take place at the committee meetings of the Christian 
Knowledge Society—whether such a one can consistently animadvert 
on the statements of a correspondent of your Magazine, ‘and virtually 
close the door against any reply to his strictures. As find that the 
Record and some of its correspondents are, nevertheless, continually 
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referring to this subject, and representing as most mischievous and 
most unscriptural the statement which I ventured to make, perhaps 
you will allow me room in your pages to reply to the arguments 
which have been advanced against it. It will be the best and fairest 
course to take, to remark on the observations of the editor in the 
order in which they occur. Ist. He sets out with saying, that he 
is “not acquainted with the members of our communion who scorh- 
fully repudiate a due regard to the apostolical succession.’ There 
is evidence enough in this very article to prove that the editor himself 
repudiates it; for he e ‘ndeavours to shew that many who derive their 
orders by succession from the apostles are not ministers of Christ ; and 
that many who cannot shew this derivation may, nevertheless, be his 
ministers. I cannot, therefore, see in what sense he holds it, or what 
regard he thinks is “due” to it. 2nd. The editor then proceeds to 
disprove the assertion, which he considers as implying a very undue 
regard to the apostolical succession—viz., that it is the only external 
mark of a Christian minister ; and he contends that it may be disprov ed 
by the process of reductio ad absurdum in this way -—If the *y who 
possess this mark are ministers of Christ, then the priests ‘of the 
church of Rome are ministers of Christ, but they are the ministers of 
antichrist, which is absurd. ‘The editor thinks thi it, as a churchman, 
I must subscribe to the assertion that “the priests of Rome are the 
ministers of Antichrist,” because many of the reformers (whom he 
inadvertently calls the founders of our chureh) re present the church of 
Rome as antichrist. To this | answer, that no churchman is bound 
by the private opinions of any of our great and justly-venerated 
reformers, any more than by those of any bishop of the present day ; 
and further, that there is nothing in the formularies of the church 
which they drew up to bind us to this opinion. The editor quotes the 
ROth Irish article as deci aring the pope to be the “man of sin foretold 
in seripture ;"’ but he should know that no living minister of the 
church in England or Ireland ever subscribed the Irish articles,—that 
the ‘y were not drawn up by the reformers,—and that the "vy were in 
force but a very short period, being introduced about 1615, and 
virtually set aside in 1634.) The quotation from “the Homily on 
Obedience”’ as little serves his purpose; for, besides that ministers of 
the church do not pledge themselves to the verbal accuracy of every 
passage in the homilies,® it is plain, I think, that the passage quoted 
makes no positive declaration on the point. It is as follows :—“ He 
[the bishop of Rome] ought rather to be called Antichrist, and the 
successor of the Scribes and Pharisees, than Christ’s vicar, or St. Peter's 
successor.” I am ready to admit that it would be absurd to suppose 
that the priests of antic hrist could be the ministers of Christ. 


* It is remarkable that in the first ‘part of this very homily there is an inaceur: 
of rather a se rious nature, that of sty! ing iy a passage out of the book of W isdom * 7‘ 


infalliile end undeceivable word of God.’ Anot! er occurs in the second part—viz. , 


aseribing the death of Saul to the young Amalekite who brought the tidin gs of it to 
David. What would the Rec rd Say if any one was to assert that every clergyman 
of the church of England is compelled by an “‘authority before which he is bound 
reverently to bow,” to receive the Apocryphal book of Wisdom as the infallible and 
undeceivable word of God, and to admit as true the false tale of this Amalekite ? 
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The language here used is evidently comparative, and the title 


Antichrist is given, as I conceive, not in a restricted sense, as belong- 
ing solely to the “ wicked one” described in prophe cy, but i in a more 
general sense, as applicable to any opposer of the truth, which use of 
the word seems to be sanctioned by the apostle John, Ist Epistle, i. 18 ; 
and it is a well-known fact that the early Christians, and the reformers, 
after their example, gave this title to all those whom they considered 
enemies of the gospel. I am ready to admit that it would be absurd 
to suppose that “the priests of Antichrist’’ (strictly so called) could 
be ministers of Christ ; and therefore 1 cannot suppose that the church 
of England regards the pope as such, for she allows any one ordained 
by him, on his renouncing the errors of popery, to minister in her com- 
munion ; @ permission not granted to any dissenter or presbyterian. She 
does not require the re-ordination of any priest of the church of Rome ; 
a proof that she considers every such priest, however gross and lament- 
able his errors, a minister of Christ. Therefore the Record’s reductio 
ad absurdum, resting on authority “before which I am bound reve- 
rently to bow,” comes to nothing. The editor, however, and those 
who, like him, possess veneration for the authority of the church of 
Mngland, cannot so easily escape from the absurd consequence to which 
they are led by maintaining that Rome is Antichrist. This is so for- 
cibly stated by Mr. Maitland, that the mind must be fortified by a 
good deal of prejudic e which is not, at least, somewhat moved by it: 
“A priest of the Romish church, on his joining the ehurch of England, 
is not required to be re-ordained, It will be hard to account for this 
without granting that the bishop of Rome is a true Christian bishop. 
It is difficult to imagine that the church of England would admit any 
to serve at her altar because Antichrist had ordained him—because 
the son of perdition had laid a on him—because the man of sin 
had given him holy orders,” (“ The Second Inquiry,” p. 108.) — Let 
the editor of the Record « ues consider this passage, and then judge 
whether his position or mine is, on church principles, more easily re- 
duced to an absurdity. 

Third. His next observation respects the analogy said to exist be- 
tween the Levitical priesthood and the Christian ministry, on which I 
founded an argument in support of the apostolic succession. He 
asserts that this an: alogy “is no true analogy for the purpose to which at 
is applied,’ and he re; gards it as a symptom of “a return to popery’ 
when much stress is laid on it. Now, passing over the authority of 
those fathers of the church, and of later Christian writers, who adopt 
this analogy, and attach much import: ince to it, and who, from the 
period in which the ‘y lived, or the opinions whic h they entertained, 
could have no connexion with popery, let us see whether we have not 
the higher authority of scripture to rest on. The following particulars 
may be sufficient to prove that a striking analogy does exist between 
the office of the Levitical pries sts and that of the Christian ministry : 
They are both ap pointed to minister in holy things, (Exod. xxviii. 1 ; 
compare | Cor. iv. I.) They are both chosen to their office by God 
himself, (Deut. xxi. 5; compare Acts, xx. 20.) They are both se pa- 
rated from the congregation, and set in authority over them, (Num, 
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xvi. 9; compare Heb. xiii. 17.) They have both to fulfil the pastoral 
duty of instructing the people, (Malachi, ii. 7 ; compare 2 2 Tim. ii. 2.) 
They are both, by divine appointment, entitled to maintenance on ac- 
count of their service, (1 Cor, ix, 13; compare ver. 14.) Now, if they 

resemble each other in such important particulars as these—in the 
sacredness of their office, in their divine appointment to it, in the 
duties and privileges which belong to it—how can it be asserted that no 
true analogy exists between them? Nay, does not the apostle i in the 
last cited passage assume that this analogy exists ? and if it do, is not 
the inference deduced from it a natural and obvious one ?—viz., that 
as God was pleased to give an external mark to certify the one, he 
would be graciously pleased to give a mark equally plain and palpable 
to certify the other. The editor of the Record would set aside this in- 
ference, by endeavouring to prove that “there is a more striking ana- 
logy between the prophetical and ministerial, than the priestly and 
ministerial, office.”’ He enters at large on this topic, but the sum of 
what he says in support of his opinion is this:—“ The great work and 
stated duty of the priests was, as types of Christ, to offer up the typical 
sacrifices which prefigured the only great and available sacrifice.’ 

Now the ministers of the Christian church, he contends, have no such 
service to perform. On the other hand, the prophets were appointed 
“to instruct the people in the will of God in a dark age, and amidst 
an imperfect revelation ;’’ and this, he asserts, is the same as the mi- 
nisters of Christ have to do “amidst the full light of revelation.” 
There are, | conceive, two or three important errors involved in these 
statements. Ist. It is not the fact that all the sacrifices, which the 
Jewish priests had to offer, were merely typical, some of them were 
eucharistical ; and others, such as the passover, were commemorative 
as well as typical, and therefore it is not correct to say that our minis- 
trations bear no resemblance to theirs; fur do we not offer an eucha- 
ristical and commemorative sacrifice when we celebrate the Lord's 
supper? 2nd. It is erroneous to state that it was exclusively the 


office of the prophet to instruct the people. This was a main part of 


the priest’s office likewise, (see Mal. ii. 7; Ley. x. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 
10; 2 Chron. xvi. 9;) the difference between the two being this— 
the priests were the fixed, stated, and regular instructors of the Lord's 
people, directed to instruct them in truths already revealed ; whereas, 
the prophet was but an occasional messenger, sent upon an extraor- 
dinary mission, accredited by miraculous signs, and commissioned to 
reveal new truths. It is therefore evident that the office of a priest 
bears a much closer resemblance than that of a prophet to the office of 
a minister of the gospel. 

These considerations, I hope, are sufficient to shew that the analogy, 
from which I drew my inference, is not affected by the objections 
which the Record has brought against it, and, consequently, the infer- 
ence itself not yet disprov ed. The Record, indeed, asserts that the 
scripture gives a very different mark from that of the apostolic succes- 
sion to distinguish the ministers of Christ; but I feel that I have al- 
ready trespassed too fur on your pages. If, however, you think it de- 
sirable that the subject should be entered on, and w il again allow me 
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to occupy some room in your Magazine, I would hope to bring it under 
the consideration of your readers in the next number. I have but one 
observation more to make, It is painful to see this subject represented, 
as it continually is in the pages of the Record, and elsewhere, as a mere 
question about rites and ceremonies. _ It is, surely, in the highest de- 
gree, a practical question ; for what minister does not feel that the 
power w ith which we exhort—the authority with which we rebuke— 
the fervour with which we bless in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
depend on the degree of rational assurance which we have that we 
are his ministers 7 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER SERVICE. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Alpha’’ has requested me to state my 
authority for saying, that the convocation altered the service for the 
fifth of November in 1689. My authority was the same which satis- 
fied you, that of Bishop Gibson. I mentioned it, however, as a mere 
chronological event, and did not rest upon it any part of my argu- 
ment. 1 must beg leave to differ from you, in thinking the meaning 
of the passage ambiguous. “The office was revised by convocation 
in the year 1662. In which form some few additions and alterations 
were made upon a new re *visal in the second year of King William 
and Queen Mary.” If this new revisal were not made by the same 
body which prepared the first, Bishop Gibson's work is not written 
with the accuracy for which he has always been noted. I know not 
how to ascertain the real state of the case, and I do not think it of any 
consequence to the present question. Your answer to “ Alpha’s” 
letter has my cordial assent ; and | only beg leave to add an inquiry, 
whether Alpha” would decline, or whether he did decline, to read 
the service for a particular fast or thanksgiving? Many such days 
were observed during the last war. On those days there was “the 
ordinary service, sanctioned by convocation, the parliament, and the 
crown ;” yet I never heard an instance of a refusal to read the Occa- 
sional Service ; and how much inferior is its authority to that of the 
service for the fifth of November! Lam, Sir, your faithful servant, 
C. R. ELrincton.* 


* As the Editor has had no private communication with Dr. Elrington since the 


article on the Fifth of November Service appeared, this letter is exceedingly gratifying 
tohim. Alpha, it is only right to say, thinks the last article far worse than the first ; 
and, indeed, so very dangerous, that he has written a paper of great learning, and 
great length, against it. The paper is, in truth, so very long, that it is impossible 
to give it this month. But as some, at least, of the mischievous propositions—which 
“ Alpha” conceives to be fair inferences from what is said in last month's Number 
—are such that they could not well be held by any one but a person who had taken 
leave of his senses, no danger to any body or thing, but the poor writer’s reputation 
for sanity, can arise; and “Alpha” will, therefore, kindly excuse the want of the 
formal disclaimer of them, which he wishes for, till next month. The Editor does 
most sincerely regret the necessity entailed upon him of saying so much about his 
own opinions and views as he is compelled to do in reply to “ Alpha’s” letter; and 
assures his readers that, in order to avoid their undergoing many similar inflictions, 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW—CHURCH RATES, 


Sir,—Y our attention has probably been already directed to the article 
in the last number of the Edinburgh Review on Church Rates, but if 
not, allow me to point it out to your notice. It is almost impossible 
to suppose that some of the representations there made have been 
made even in ignorance of the real state of the case. Tor instance, 
observe the re presentation made respecting the important constitution 
of 1153, in pages 315, 316, where, by the omission of those words 
which make it an evidence of the rector's liability for the repair of the 
church being then limited to the “ chancel,” it isso quoted as to make 
it appear that it represents him as liable for the repair of the whole 
church. It is a most important evidence in our favour as it stands, 
because it carries our proofs beyond the time of Richard I. If there 
is any difficulty in referring to this document, it will be found quoted 
in full at page 37 of the ‘second edition of the « History of Church 
Rates,” by the Rev. W. Goode, 

Observ e, also, the misrepresentation in pages 314, 315, where it is 
said, “To former lists .... Peter de Quivil made conside rable addi- 
tions,’ when it is distinctly stated by him, (see History of Church 
Rates, p. 52,) “ Onera omnium ornamentorum preedictorum paro- 
chiani sicut hactenus, ita de cetero supportabunt.”’ 

Observe, also, the misrepresentations as to the nature of the canons 
of Walter de Gray (a, 1250) and Peckham, (a. 1280,) as if they im- 
posed new obligations on the parishioners, when it is evident from their 
phraseology that they only followed old customs. 

I have written these hasty remarks in the hope of drawing your at- 
tention to the article, if it had not been so directed prev iously, as it 
appears to me very important that the public should know what is the 
truth in this matter; and never was an article more calculated to mis- 
lead than the one to which I have alluded. 


lam, Sir, your obedient servant, we 


he will be extremely cautious in future how he takes the liberty of giving his opinion 
on any thing but dry matters of fact. It certainly is not a very wise act in an Editor 
of a periodical ever to follow another course, as he stands on perfectly different 
ground from any other individual. If Mr. A. publishes a book which Mr, B. 
thinks bad, still, before he falls upon it, he has to revolve the trouble of arranging 
for a publication, letters innumerableto the bookseller, perhaps a journey to London, 
postage and revision of proofs, trouble and expense endless; or again, if in a peri- 
sale Senex says something wrong, and Juvenis, next month, assails him right and 
left, the real Senex may give himself no more trouble about the matter, ifhe is tired 
of it, or sees no occasion, as no one knows who he is, and he can consequently lose 
no credit. But the unlucky Editor is at everybody's service for a fight. Though 
people may neither know nor care about his name, still if he is assaulted and repro- 
bated as Editor, he has no choice. Whoever likes to call upon him, he must rouse 
and turn out. And then, whoever chooses to amuse himself by so doing, has no trouble 
about publication, or booksellers. He calls for, and has the use of the miserable 
Editor's compositors, pressmen, types, paper, and ink ; so that he can say exultingly, 
in the words of the immortal Eton Grammar—“ Suo sibi gladio hune jugulo"—an 
achievement so marvellously disagreeable to the patient, that his only wise course is 
to give no occasion for its being performed.— En. 

















































CORRESPONDENCE, 


CLERICAL ATTENDANCE AT BALLS. 


Sir,—Ever anxious to learn doctrinal and practical things alike of my 
superiors, and rarely wishing to proceed publicly on my own personal 
views, however I may deem them to be supported by scriptural pre- 
cepts, without first taking the opinion of more eminent men in our 
venerable church, I humbly beg permission to ask—First, for your 
own opinion on the subject of clergymen attending at balls; secondly, 
for the opinion of Dr. Pusey; and, thirdly, for the opinions of any of 
your general readers. And I hope that these questions will be re- 
ceived as emanating from one who desires to have his mind informed 
and regulated by the deliberate opinions that may be pronounced. 

As far as the writer of this letter can form an opinion, as gathered 
from the superior writings of antiquity and modern times, he is dis- 
posed to think that nightly dancing is not compatible with the serious 
walk and conversation of an ordained minister of C hrist, nor can it be 
designated a salutary recreation. In Mr. Newman’s Sermons—so firm 
and so original—he sees many passages inconsistent with a frivolous 
commerce with the world; as also in Bishop Sumner’s writings ;, and 
Bishop Jebb, in the most direct language, forbade attendance in the 
ball-room. It is a fact that, at Cheltenham and Bath, clergymen do 
attend, often attired in a grotesque manner, at fancy-balls ; and on my 
mentioning one, by name, to a clergyman in my neighbourhood, of 
great theological and literary researc h, and whose opinion ought to be 
decisive with me, he exclaimed, “ Depend upon it, look at it in what- 
ever light you may, that clergyman had not on a rag of the clerical 
character.” 

An able correspondent of the British Magazine some time ago 
shewed plainly, by citing the orders of various councils, that the wis- 
dom of other ages was oppose «d to clerical sporting; and Bishop Mant 
has also clearly shewn its inexpediency in his “ Clergyman’s Obliga- 
tions;” and I would wish that the voice of antiquity might also be 
heard as regards dancing &c., with due regard to the enervating tone, 
especially in a religious sense, of the modern ball-room. ‘The classical 
reader will remember, as an extreme case, the scene that gave rise to 
the common proverb, ov gpovric ‘InxoxXecy, and that it is possible to 
come under the censure, aropynaao Ye pV Tov yapor. I allude to 
this passage (in Herod., book vi. 129, Gaisford’s edit.) because it will 
suggest an argument derived from a worldly source which may apply 
to balls. 

With an earnest and respectful request to yourself, to Dr. Pusey, and 
io your readers in general, that answers may be obtained which may 
lead to a decision on the above point, and ready to succumb to the 
matured views of the earnest sons of our church in this matter of prac- 
tical conduct, I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Ciericus Juvents, M.A,* 


* The Editor is extremely sensible of the great honour done to him by the writer 
of this letter in requesting his (the Editor's) opinion on the subject of it, and will be 
very glad if the publication of the letter shall call forth that of the excellent and emi- 
nent person mentioned by name, or of others. He has himself several times inci- 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Brief Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar, M.A., Founder of a Protestant Religious 
Establishment at Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire. Chiefly collected from a 
Narrative by the Right Rev. Dr. Turner, formerly Lord Bishop of Ely ; and 
now edited, with additions, by the Rev. T. M. Macdonough, Vicar of Boving- 
don. Second edition. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1837. pp. 220. 

Tue illustrious Nicholas Ferrar was born on the Ist of February, 1592, 

and was admitted by baptism into the congregation of Christ’s church 

on the 28th of the same month. He was the third son of Mr. Nicholas 

Ferrar, a wealthy merchant, and of his wife, Mary, of whom Bishop 

Lindsell was accustomed to say, “ he knew of no woman superior to 

her in eloquence, true judgment, or wisdom, and that few were equal 

to her in charity towards men, and in piety towards God.” Ferrar’s 
early proficiency was very remarkable. Before he was eight years 
old, he was plac ed at a school near Newbury, in Berkshire, under the 
superintendence of a Mr. Brooks. In his thirteenth year he was ad- 
mitted as a pensioner at Clare Hall, Cambridge, of which society he 
became a fellow in 1610. His literary acquisitions and personal cha- 
racter were by this time so conspicuous, that Dr. Lindsell (afte rwards 

Bishop of Peterborough aad Hereford) was wont to exclaim, “ May 

God keep him in his right mind! for if he shouid turn schismatic or 

heretic, he would make work for all the world; such a head! such 

power of argument! such a tongue! such a pen! such a memory 
withal he hath, with indefatigable pains, that all these joined together, 

I know not who would be able to contend with him!”’ After a resi- 

dence of seven years at his alma mater, Ferrar was compelled, by 

severe attacks of the ague, to travel on the continent. He visited 

Germany, Italy, and Spain, and having met with several remarkable 

adventures and marvellous deliveranc es, he returned to England, and, 

in 1624, was elected a member of the House of Commons, where, ob- 
serves his biographer, ‘* he gained distinguished honour, and was ap- 
pointed the principal manager to prosecute and bring to justice the 

great man and corrupt minister of that time,’’ Cranfield, Karl of Mid- 

dlesex. Disgusted, however, at the indecent triumph displayed on 

the fall of the lord tre asurer, and sighing for rural peace, Ferrar availed 

himself of the first opportunity of retiring from public life. In 1625 

he removed, with his aged mother, (and now only surviving parent,) 

to Little Gidding, an almost depopulated place, near Huntingdon ; the 
manor-house (which had been purchased by Mrs, Ferrar the year be- 
fore) and a cottage for the shepherds being the only habitations in the 


dentally given his opinion on the matter in the Magazine. If Clericus Juvenis will 
look at the note on Dr. Elrington’s letter (in the last page but one), he will see why 
his request is not further complied with on this oceasion, and an opinion formally 
given. Whichever w ay it went, it would be quite sure to call forth re mark, and 
entail the necessity of reply ; and the Editor has no wish at all to worry his readers 
by directing their attention to himself in a fresh matter. But can it really be true 
that there are clergymen who exhibit themselves in fancy-dresses at balls ?— Ep. 
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parish. On his mother’s arrival at this sequestered scene, Ferrar en- 
treated her to enter his rude house, and repose herself aiter her jour- 
ney. “ Not so, my son,” she replied ; ; “notso: yonder I see the 
church ; thither ‘let us go, to give God thanks that he has brought me 
to this good place, and restored to me my son.” ‘The church had been 
sacrilegiously and profanely turned into a barn by the former proprietor 
of Gidding, and was now full of hay; “ but Mrs, Ferrar had in her 
devotion a spark of that fire which warmed the breast of Monica the 
mother of St. Augustine, of whom her son affirms, ‘ that if a dragon 
had stood between her and the adtar, he verily believed she would have 
stepped through him to advance thither.’ So this devout matron per- 
sisted in her ardent resolution, and, thrusting herself into the church 
a little way, she kneeled, and prayed and wept there for some time ; 
then coming forth, she charged her son to send instantly for all the 
workinen about the house, which were many, and commanded them 
to fling out all the hay at the church window, and to clean it as well 
as they could for the present. She was obeyed; and she saw all this 
done before she would stir, or set her foot within the door of her future 
abode. Such was this matron’s zeal for the Lord's house, such was 
her ‘love for the habitation of his house, and the place where his 
honour dwelleth.’ ”’ This admirable lady was not merely satisfied with 
the decent appearance of the church of God, she would have it also 
adorned. She ordered the walls to be wainscoted, and the floor neatly 
boarded. She adorned the communion table with carpets of blue silk, 
embroidered with gold. She covered the floor upon which the altar 
was raised with sky-c vloured silk, the benches round the chancel with 
blue taffeta, and all the re st, we are told, “was suitable and very 
noble ; but these were ornaments only for Sundays and _ holidays. 
‘There were carpets of tapestry and green cloth for the week-days ; 
there was a font set up, and a great eagle of brass, to hold a fair large 
Bible.” Mrs. Ferrar thought it no mark of “ spiritual religion” to re- 
fuse to worship the Lord in the “ outward beauty of holiness.’ Early 
on Trinity Sunday, in the year 1626, in the thirty-filth year of his 
age, Ferrar was ordained deacon in He ‘nry the Seventh’s chapel, by 
Laud. His “godly fear” deterred him from advancing to the sacer- 
dotal office. ae a evening he returned to his mother, and said, 
that “he would separate himself to serve God in his holy calling— 
namely, to be a Levite himself in his own house, and to make his 
own relations, who were many, his cure of souls;” adding, “ that 
he had that day received episcopal authority to do so.” Shortly 
after his ordination, Ferrar was pressed by a nobleman to accept 
a living of 300/. a-year; another courted him to take a presenta- 
tion of 4001 a-year. Ile refused both these offers, and, “ bidding 
a long farewell to the great and busy world, he, with his mother 
and family, returned to Little Gid ling. sy Prese sntly after his arrival 
he built a handsome school-house, where not only the children of his 
own household, but also those of the adjoining parishes, had liberty to 
come. He assigned to all his female relations, according to their ages 
and conditions, “ chambers, closets, gardens, and walks of pleasure ; 
he fitted up convenient accommodations for the schoolmasters and 
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scholars, and placed his own lodging so centrally in the house, that he 
could hear everything, and attend to the preservation of good order.” 
The habit of the young women was a black stuff, and always the 
same, They made their needles and their scissors serve the altar and 
the poor. The ‘'y were “fine surgeons.” None of them were fasti- 
dious about dressing, with their own hands, the wounds of the poor; 
and, together with helps and comforts for the body, these young ladies, 
of whom there were upwards of nine, were able ‘and ready to admi- 
nister good counsels, with prayers and spiritual comforts, to their pa- 
tients for their souls’ health. On the Sunday, Mr. Ferrar’s family 
rose, as on other days, at five o'clock in winter, and four in summer ; 
Mrs. I’. herself would be up at five! After private prayer in their 
own chambers, they repaired to a spacious apartme nt, where their 
pastor was their leader in all their morning and evening devotional 

exercises, To him the young people re peated the c hapters and psalms 
the "y had committed to memory, which usually lasted till about seven 
o'clock. At nine, the household reassembled in the great chamber, 
where a hymn was sung, the organ accompanying their voices. They 
then proceeded, by a covered way, from the house to the church, in 
order, two and two, according to their ages and conditions; the three 
schoolmasters in gowns, leading the way; the youths, in black gowns, 
following: then appeared Mr, Ferrar, le ading his aged and ve nerable 
mother, his two brothers going before her, and all the children after 
her. ‘The servants closed the procession. ‘The masters took their 
places in the chancel; the boys kneeled on the upper steps ascending 
into the chancel; the women sat by themselves (as was the custom in 
the ancient church); the reading-desk and pulpit stood opposite to 
each other, and were of equal heig ht. ‘The family and household of 
Gidding Hall being thus arranged, Mr. Ferrar, hi abited in his surplic e 
and hood, then ste pped into the reading-de sk, ome officiated at divine 
service. After returning home, his elder nieces, and some others de- 
puted to that office, sat in a gallery, if it were summer time, or, if it 
were winter, in their large room with a fire, where the children re- 
peated to them the psalms they had learned out of the book the week 
before. ‘These children were of the neighbouring parishes, to whom 
notice was given, that such of them as would take the pains to learn 
the psalms by heart, and come on Sunday morning to repeat them, at 
Gidding, should have, each of them, a Psalter bestowed on them, a 


penny, and their Sunday dinner into the bargain. ‘The consequences of 


their Sunday tuition were not confined to themselves. A mighty change 
was wrought in the whole neighbourhood, and this one devout family 
is said to have brought again the golden age of the church, as it is de- 
scribed by St. Jerome, when “ every ploughm: un and every day-labourer 
refreshed himself at his toil by singing the psalms, and knew the time 
of the day, without the sun, by the progress he had made in_ his 
Psalter.” At half-past ten the minister of the next parish came with 
his own people, to preach there. The bell rang again to church, and 
the whole family, with the psalm’s-children, as they were called, met 
him, and having taken their places, Mr. Ferrar went up to the chancel, 
and, at the communion-table, read the second service; which, being 
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ended, and a psalm sung, their neighbouring minister preached. They 
returned to the house in the same order in which they came from 
it. At dinner, the children stood; and all the household standing in 
the great dining-room, a hymn was sung by them, the organ playing. 
While they were eating, one of the family, whose turn it was, read a 
chapter in ‘the Bible. After dinner, all had libe rty to go whither they 
pleased ; some to the gardens and orchards, others to their chambers 
and closets. About two o'clock they repaired together for evening 
service to Steeple Gidding church, about a mile from the manor-house. 
On their return, the children went into the great chamber, and re- 
peated all the psalms which they had learned and said in several por- 
tions during the week. At six, the *y came into the great parlour. ‘The 
organ then began to play, and they to sing their anthem, whilst the 
refreshment was putting on the table. After grace, one read a chap- 
ter, and then another read a story out of the Book of Martyrs, or some 
part of sacred history. In summer time, after supper, most of them 
recreated themselves by walking; in winter, those who preferred it 
retired to their own apartments, or joined the elder people, who com- 
monly entertained each other and the young with some useful discourse. 
At eight o'clock they were summoned to the oratory, where their de- 
votional exercises again commenced by singing an anthem; then fol- 
lowed the evening family prayer; after which they s¢ parated for the 
night. On the first Sunday of the month, and on the great solemn 
festivals, they celebrated the commemorative sacrifice of the eucha- 
rist, W ithout ‘fail; and on these high days the servants that feasted with 
them in the church were not thought unworthy to eat in the parlour 
with them. 

On week-days this little community rose as early, at least, as on 
Sundays; after their private devotions, they came into the great cham- 
ber before mentioned, where the younger nephews and nieces repeated 
to Mr. Ferrar himself some of the psalms or chapters they had learned 
that week. At six, the company that had the charge began the psalms 
ap pointe ‘d to that hour, for each hour of the ds ay hi id a certain propor- 
tion of psalms allotted to be said in it by some part or division of the 
family, and they all knew their order and time of attendance: so that 

‘‘ the whole Psalter was duly and devoutly said over by them, verse by 
verse, interchangeably, within the compass of the twenty-four hours !” 
The gospels were all said over in every month. A short hymn also 
was sung each hour, the organ playing to it. After the offices for both 
“a and ten o'clock, they attended prayers at church, where the litany, 

by permission of the bis shop of the diocese, was said every day in the 
week. During dinner, interesting and instructive books were 
¥ aloud by the youths in turn. Mr. Ferrar revived the practice 

{ keeping vigils. The vigil commenced at nine, and continued 
till one in the morning. ‘The two of either sex who watched toge- 
ther said, reverently and distinctly, all the Psalms of David which 
they had not repeated in the ordinary course during the day, one of 
them reciting one verse of the psalm, and the other saying the follow- 
ing verse, by way of response. Mr. lerrar always rose at one, and, 
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before his decease, had inured himself to watch three times a-week 
regularly. 

‘Thus, in these exercises of religion, in this protestant monastery, as 
it were, did he pass the residue of his life. Part of his time was 
devoted to literary composition. After the death of his mother, he 
seldom went to bed above twice a week; yet he felt no decay of 
strength in the last seven years of his life. He officiated in his church 
for the last time, on the first k ‘riday in November, 1637. A few days 
afterwards, while surrounded by his weeping family and the neigh- 
bouring clergy, he « fell asleep” in the Lord. 

Such is a brief and imperfect account of Nicholas Ferrar, the friend 
of George Herbert. The circumstances are so curious and interesting 
that, although accounts of Mr. Ferrar have been priuted in Dr, Words- 
worth’s “ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ and elsewhere, Mr. Macdonough 
has thought it worth while to republish them in a separate form. 
They have, therefore, been abridged and condensed in this notice, not 
as exhibiting what is practicable or applicable to the state of human 
life, but as shewing a very remarkable attempt to engraft something 
like a monastic institution on protestantism. In Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, the proper caution given by the bishop to some young and 
ardent spirits who were inclined to join the community is recorded, 
and the effect it produced. A caution against the extreme of asce- 
ticism may not be needed in our days, and Mr. Ferrar’s example, 
which exhibits so much of that spirit, may be read and reasoned upon 
as a matter of history, containing its lessons both of good and evil. 





Lectures on English Poetry to the Time of Milton. By Stanhope Busby, Esq. 

London: Whittakerand Co. 1837. pp. 118. 

In days like these, when the volumes which contain the condensed 
wisdom and luminous research of ages are neglected for the frothy 
volumes of the fashionable talemonger or the crude rationalistic 
theologian,—the eloquence of Hooker and Taylor for the rhetorical 
displays of the “voluntary chapel,”—and the poetry of Milton and 
Dryden for the ‘nonsense verses” of the Annuals, any attempt 
to revive an acquaintance with the old standard literature of the 
country deserves praise and encouragement, Mr. Busby has made an 
effort of this kind. His design, in the above volume, is “ to convey 
some idea of the merits of our earlier poets, and to direct attention to 
their works, without entering into a formal analysis.” The following 
extracts will shew in what manner Mr. Busby has performed his 
proposed task —— 

“ The Faery Queen, as an allegorical poem, is without equal in our language. It 
transports us from the every-day world to realms of undimned sunshine or unbroken 
gloom, inhabited by beings whose minds, like the features of ordinary mortals, take 
their complexion from the atmosphere by which they are surrounded—where every 
scene is a harmony, and every character a sentiment. We look, as through the glhss 
of the magician, upon a wide prospect of hill, streamlet, and woodland, amidst 
which rise castle and palace, temple and bower, swimming in excess of light like a 
summer sea-shore ; while here and there the expanse is chequered by the purple and 
undefined shadow of a ruin, or the cold darkness of a cavern. It is here that 


enchanters breathe their incantations, where the spell is muttered, and the mystery 
performed, where the knight and the maiden are encompassed by wiles, and defended 
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by talismans, until the gallantry of the one and the virtue of the other triumph over 
every fascination in which the genii of evil have striven to entangle them.” pp. 34, 35. 

‘* Satan’s character [in the ‘ Paradise Lost’] stands alone amongst poetical creations. 
It is a defined, but mysterious, conception, massive, yet of the world of spirits, burn- 
ing with the heat of lofty passions, yet calm in its pride. It has sufficient human 
sympathies to command our interest, it has sufficient spiritual attributes to lift it far 
above the level of humanity, its features are marked and bold, but they are features 
that mortal eye cannot scan undazzled. It is a mind of awful grasp racked by its own 
restlessness, with ambition too vehement for fear, too excited for inactivity, too 
powerful for despair, with a confidence that cannot quail, a spirit that, if it cannot 
hope, has never trembled, It is not a personification of mere pride—pride with all 
its haughty coldness—but of the passions of a noble nature, that have brooded, and 
burned, and expanded from their own intensity; and the ruins of what was holy in 
its origin are grand and gloomy in its decay.” pp. 95, 96. 

Perhaps some persons may think Mr. Busby’s style a little too flowery 
and ambitious; but, as the book has other me rits, one must not be 
too severe on style. The notes at the end of the book contain some 
curious and very pleasing citations from ancient chronicles. 


Letters from an absent Godfather ; - a Manual of Religious Instruction 
for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A, London: Longman 
& Co. 1837. pp. 205. 

Tus volume bears ample witness to the piety and excellent intentions 

of the author. It contains copious quotations from the works of 

Hooker, Bradford, Jeremy ‘Taylor, Secker, &e. Some important 

points of doctrine, although nearly connected with the subjects dis- 

cussed, are not, perhaps, sufficie ntly exhibited in its pages, and the 
reviewer is sorry that Mr. Riddle should have sought to illustrate, 

“a any degree, ‘the catechism and baptismal offices of the church 
by the writings of individuals who are not of her communion. Sure ly, 

the best and only \ ‘alid interpretation of her authorized formularies is 

to be found in her standard divinity. 


Plain Reasons for Attachment to the Church of England. By the Rev. W. 
Dalton, M.A. London: Hamilton and Co. 1837. pp. 118. 

Tur fact that this work has reached a third edition is a certain proof 
of its popularity, and the reviewer is glad to perceive that it well 
deserves the extensive circulation which it has attained. Mr. Dalton 
discusses the religious duty of civil rulers, the importance and utility 
of a national church, the claims of the church of England to be the 
national church, and the sin and danger of aiming at the destruction 
of the church of England. Each of these subjects is ably handled. 
Mr. Dalton is well acquainted with the tomes of our elder divines, 
and he is not ashamed to select his weapons from their celestial 
armoury. 


Cursory Views of the State of Religion in France, occasioned by a Journey in 
1837, with Thoughts on the Means-of communic ating Spiritual Good generally. 
In twelve Letters. By John Sheppard, Author of ‘“‘An Autumn Dream, 

‘Thoughts on Devotion,” &c. London: Ball, 1838. 12mo. pp. 148, 


Mr. SHEPPARD is 80 much entitled to respect on all accounts, that one 
looked with much interest to the announcement of a work by him on 
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the state of religion in France. ‘The greater part of the book is, how- 
ever, occupied with the second matter treated of—the means of com- 
municating spiritual good. The two first letters describe, however, 
what Mr. Sheppard saw in the various chance-companions and little 
incidents in his journey, which might throw light on the state of 
religion (alas! one must rather say, of irreligion) in the country. 
He saw much that indicated irreligion and much of superstition among 
the Roman catholics. With regard to his notions on the mode of 
communicating spiritual good, he appears to recommend the dis- 
tribution of tracts and the support of the varicus missionary societies, 
without much regard to those differences which separate one body of 
Christians from another. No one can doubt Mr. Sheppard’s sincerity, 
the purity of his motives, or the Christian charity which actuates 
him; batthough he may think this now, yet one cannot help believing 
that he is too sound a thinker to remain in this opinion. Will he not 
hereafter acknowledge that the only efficient mode, and the only mode, 
in Which each man can hope for a blessing on his labours, is, that 
each should support what he believes to be the truth ? 

There is a quotation in p. 137 from the Report of the Ecole de 
Theologie at Geneva, which would in itself be of little value or 
importance ; but when quoted by a man like Mr. Sheppard, who 
evidently both reads and thinks, and quoted with approbation, it 
suggests the necessity of some inquiry. The passage is this :— 

** While in the primitive churches there were great diversities of circumstances 
and interior government, they had, nevertheless, a great, profound, and living unity ; 
unity in love, unity in hope, unity in faith.” 

Now in this passage, it is respectfully suggested to Mr. Sheppard 
that such an assertion ought not to be made without proof; and it is 
asked on what proof it rests, and what were the “ great diversities of 
interior government’? which existed in the primitive church ? 


A Guide for the Sick Chamber. By a Lady. Edinburgh: 


; Fraser and Co. ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co., London. pp. 190. 


Tuts little book, as the title-page sets forth, consists of prayers, hymns, 
and portions of scripture, interspersed with instructions for those in 
attendance on the sick. It is divided into chapters, (each containing 
appropriate and well-selected portions of scripture, adapted to the 
different stages of sickness,) the heads of which are—Lamentations 
of the Afflicted, Confidence in the Lord, on Prayer, Repentance, 


. . . . ~ . Y . . 
Faith, Submission, &c. In the Introduction we have the following 
passages -— 


The affection which so unceasingly tends the body would undoubtedly labour 
with equal tenderness for the welfare of that better part, the soul; but the writer 
knows from experience that the mind and memory of those who wait upon the sick 
become weakened and impaired by over anxiety for the beloved sufferer. Clouds of 
earthly affection darken the understanding, and the precious moment when a word 
spoken in due season would be profitable to instruction passes by, lost in delay and 
hesitation 

“ Tt is the intention of this work to furnish texts and topics of consolation when 
both the nurse and sufferer are unable to select such for themselves, The danger of 
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offering inapplicable portions of scripture to the sick is very great; in those who are 
ignorant and unbelieving it may produce disgust, and thus salvation may be altoge- 
ther rejected ; and the weak and doubting believer, instead of being strengthened in 
faith, may sink into despair.” 

There is much practical truth in these passages, and the intention of 
the writer is well kept up throughout the work. Some of the hymns 

. > vy . 

are pretty, especially one on prayer, (p. 48.) ‘The book will prove 
useful, provided there be sufficient time allowed by its readers for the 
transition from one state of mind to another. Inattention to this will 
inevitably produce one of those results which the writer endeavours to 
obviate—name ly, that of offering to the sick inapplicable portions of 
scripture. 


The Vale of Probation: a Dream. By Samuel Hobson, LL.B., Curate of 
Kirkstead, Norfolk. London: Roake and Varty. pp. 185. 


‘T'ar nature of this little book may be anticipated from its name. It 
is a tolerably successful attempt at this style of writing, not very 
common, and which, when carried to any length, is not, very easy. 
The dreamer is transported to a be autiful island, ‘the appearance of 
which, as viewed from an eminence, is perfectly enchanting, but 
whic h, he is informed, by a venerable man who approaches ‘him, 
woul " upon a near inspection, open very different scenes. This old 
man offers to conduct him through the vale, to introduce him to 
its inhabitants, and acquaint him with their conditions. In each 
of the individuals to whom he is introduced is exhibited some Christian 
or unchristian disposition. Many of his characters are taken from the 
world; many from the scriptures. Some of them are very well 
drawn. The country is governed by a very beneficent prince, who 
has his regular court days, on which all the inhabitants of the valley 
are invited to attend one of his courts, of which there are many ; 
and besides this, he is continually accessible for private audience, 
which he particularly encourages. 

The dream is divided into three parts, the two first of which con- 
tain descriptions of the present condition of the inhabitants of the 
vale; and in the third, the old man unfolds the causes which led 
to their different conditions, and the designs of the prince with regard 
to the future condition of his subjects. 

The book is both amusing and instructive, though the general utility 
of works of this description may be questioned, since the majority of 
readers will, in the prettiness of the story, forget the instruction which 
it is intended to convey. Independently of this, there is nothing 
to prevent the work being placed, with advantage, in the hands of the 
young, nor need any be afraid of reading it, 


What is truth? The Question answered, in Eight Discourses, delivered at 
St. James's Chapel, Marylebone, by the Rev. T, \ hite, M.A., Incumbent of 
that Chapel, and Rector of Epperstone, Notts. London: James Burns, 

‘Tuts little volume is published without any introduction or preface. 

The sermons are written in forcible language, and are close to the 

subject ; but they are calculated only for a particular class of readers, 
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as there is much in them which the unlearned would not be able to 
understand. To many, however, they may prove useful,—to those 
especially who, from placi ing too great re ‘liance upon their own strength 
and judgme nt, are in danger of being drawn aside by insidious 
opinions, 

The object of these discourses is put forth in a passage of the first, 
near ifs commencement :— 

“ I desire, my brethren, this day to excite you to a sincere inquiry of the truth. 
This will be the main object of the present discourse, which I hope to follow up 


by others, in which the truth may be asserted in opposition to the various forms of 
error most prevalent and most dangerous at the present period.” 


In one of these discourses, Mr. White exposes the errors in the 
Roman-catholic church; in another, the opinions of the Socinians, 
Deists, Atheists, &c. At p. 65, Mr. W. says, “It will be another 
object, iftime permit, to prove, &c.’’ At p. 76,in the same discourse, he 
says, “ We may, at the same time, protest against them ....... 
I ‘feel it needful to do so, though time will not pe rmit.” In an 
extempore sermon, the expression, though time will not permit, might 
have been made use of without contradicting the condition previously 
expresse d, if time pe rmit,; but in a written sermon there is an incon- 
sistency in the two expressions, which should have been avoided, 

The discourse on the Spirit of Truth (No. VIL.) is perhaps the best. 
(John, xvi. 12, 13.) At p. 98, the following strong passage occurs :— 

‘To bring arguments which to the sincere inquirer after truth may appear 
sufficient for the confutation of the Atheist, the Deist, the Socinian, and the papist. 
is by no means difficult. But it is difficult to dispose men to that candid and 
diligent inquiry which can alone be successful. For this end a greater than any 
human teacher must put forth his power. Such a teacher was promised by our 
Saviour to his serrowing disciples in that parting address from which my text is 
taken,” 

At p. 105, there is a very valuable caution to those who are too 
hasty in their interpretation of the more difficult passages of scripture, 


+ 


Proofs that Nay wleon never existed. (Translated from the French.) London : 
Paul. pp. 3 


Or this very little book, the translator’s introduction extends to the 
fifteenth page, and that of the writer occupies two; so that the work 
itself consists of only sixteen pages. 

The intention is to shew that there is as little ground now for doubt- 
ing the truth of the historical facts of the scriptures, both old and new, 
as there will be some centuries hence for doubting the existence of such 
a person as Napoleon Buonaparte. Itis very singular aud amusing both 
in its subject and style, and the arguments are particularly ingenious, 

But one would fear that the same fate will attend this which belongs 
to most works of this deseription, where the intention is good—sthe 
effect will be nothing. The persons who will view it and receive it 
according to the intentions of the writer, are just those who would 
believe without it; while those who might profit by it will admire its 
ingenuity, as they would the fables of the Greek or Hindoo. 


It undertakes to prove that Napoleon was only a personification of 
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the sun, or Apollo; and certainly it makes out as near a connexion 
between the two histories as truth and fable seem to be capable of 
bearing. 

There are a few errors in the translator's introduction; but which 
do not affect the original. 


— ——. 


Temper ; a Treatise on its Use and Abuse ; setting forth Temper as we find it, 
Temper as it should be, and how to improve Temper. By a Staffordshire Curate. 
Seeley and Co. 1837. 12mo. pp. 316. 

ConstpDERING the numerous ills that spring from a want of due regu- 
lation in temper, considering the unhappiness caused to man himself, 
and his fellow men, by a want of that inestimable blessing, a good 
temper, every attempt to improve man’s self-control is deserving of 
praise, at least, for good intentions. ‘The present book is such a medley 
of remarks, good, bad, and indifferent, on the subject, that while every 
one would approve of many parts, and acknowledge their truth, there 
are many others which the writer of this notice cannot think judicious. 
A person of good judgment and sound Christian principles would cull 
out from the collection of anecdotes and remarks a good deal which 
might give valuable hints; but as it stands now, it is too much mixed 
up with other less instructive matter. The author properly directs 
Christians to the only real source of self-control ; concluding with our 
Saviour’s command, “to take heed, to watch and to pray; and he 
sometimes gives forcible examples of the temporal evil produced by 
want of government in this respect. But if in so delicate a case the 
reviewer might venture to suggest to a moralist the application to 
himself of his own remedy, he would remark, that in pages 32, 33, 
sec. 17, the author appears to him to labour under the inconvenience 
of a somewhat sensitive temper, rather ready to take offence. He 
seems to have been offended by having only two fingers given to him 
by a neighbouring vicar, while his friend (a rector and vicar) had the 
whole hand; and immediately attributes this to pride, and argues, 
that it was because he was only a curate; and adds, that if he were 
to become a bishop, he would have the whole hand! As to the two 
thousand persecuted non-conformist ministers, mentioned in p. 99, it 
may be said, persecution is always an evil; but was the ill-temper 
all on one side? Whenever they are mentioned, “ Walker's Sufferings 
of the Clergy”’ (the other party) er to be referred to also. 


Lady Hewley Rediviva in Vindication of the Rev. R. B. Bradle y against Mr. 
Mortimer Montgomery, the Unitarian Minister at Taunton, on the subject of 
the (so called) Improved Version of the New Testament. By Mr, W. Le ‘igh. 
With an Appendix from the Writings of some of the most eminent Assertors of 
the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. Exeter: Roberts. 1837. 
Bvo. pp. 171. 
Tue law has decided the question of Lady Hewley’s charity already, 
against the claims of the Unitarian ministers, On that question, there- 
fore, it is needless to dwell; nor does the present publication refer to 
it, except incidentally. It appears that the Rev. R, B. Bradley, 
having made some severe animadversions in a sermon on the Unitarian 
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version of the New Testament, was attacked in the Taunton Courier 
by Mr.M.Montgomery. Mr. Leigh, a layman, answered the attack of 
Mr. Montgomery, and has here republished his answers, with additional 
illustrations and references, accompanied by a very valuable appendix 
of extracts from Horsley, and other writers in defence of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity. For those who remember the controversy 
excited by the publication of the (so called) improved New Testa- 
ment, and the complete demolition of it by Archbishop Laurence, and 
by others, and their exposure of the disingenuousness, as well as the 
lamentable ignorance of Greek displayed in that version,—or for any 
competent Greek scholar who would examine that version for himself, 
the pamphlet of Mr. Leigh may not be necessary, but it will offer to 
them many convenient re ferences, and an useful guide to many of the 
most flagrant errors and misstatements of that disreputable book. It 
does Mr. Leigh, engaged as he is (the writer believes) in arduous pro- 
fessional duties, much credit to have bestowed so much research and 
pains upon this most important subject, and his pamphlet cannot fail 
of being useful, where these unhappy principles prevail, and where 
the Unitarians are not sufficiently informed to know the errors of their 
own version, or are unblushing enough to attempt to palin it upon the 
world as if other men had lost sight of them, Mr. Leigh’s book, how- 
ever, requires to be read with great attention, as the mode in which it 
is printed rather tends toc onfound Mr. Leigh’s remarks with the words 
of those on whom he is animadverting. Of course, it is not intended 
that Mr. Leigh's pamphlet should be considered as a full exposition of 
the arguments for the doctrine of the church, nor does he so intend it. 
The works of Bishop Bull, Horsley, and others, must remain still the 
storehouse for the study of the English student; but publications like 
this of Mr. Leigh are highly useful to expose more modern attempts 
at misrepresentation, and he is entitled to the thanks of churchmen 
for the pains he has bestowed on the subject. One might, en passant, 
remark that Mr. Montgomery seems a bold assertor, when he says 
that the improved version is corrected to Griesbach’s latest text. (Mr. 
Montgomery's Letter, p. 3.) What, for instance, shall be said of the 
first chapter of St. Luke, which the improved version prints in italics, 
as of doubtful authority ? Does Griesbach cast any such imputation 
upon them? See Mr. Leigh's pamphlet p. 57—6!, where their note 
on the passage is well handled, 


oe 


Look at Home ; or, Short and Easy Method with the Roman Catholics. By the 
Rev, ©. P. Golightly, M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford. Oxford: Purker. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 39. 


Tuts little pamphlet contains so much which ought to be known relative 
to popery, and says what it does say so well, that every one interested 
in the Roman-catholic question ought to possess it. The first point is a 
quotation from the present pope's evangelical letter of 1830, shewing 
that he sets the Virgin Mary in the place of God, by the manner in 


which he speaks of praying to her. The second point is, a defence of 


the church of England from Dr. M‘Hale’s attack, who triumphed 
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over us on the suppression of the Irish bishops. Mr. Golightly shews 
how much more completely the pope truckled to the civil power of 

Napoleon. Mr. Golightly then adverts to other points, in which the 
modern history, or rather the very recent history, of popery will serve to 
shew that, when the Roman catholics attack the chureh of England 
as secularized, far severer charges of the same kind might be made 
against themselves, by any one well acquainted with the facts of the 
case. Mr. Golightly arranges all the grounds of attack under different 
facts relative to the church of Rome, which he asserts on the strength 
of Roman-catholic authorities. Mr. Golightly gives at the end a 
list of his authorities. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M. P., on the Means 
of rendering Cathedral Churches most conducive to the Efficiency of the Esta- 
blished Church. By the Hon, G. Pellew, D.D., Dean of Norwich, Londow; 
Longman and Co, 1837. 8vo. pp. 66. 

Tur object of this pamphlet is chiefly to recommend certain remedial 

measures relative to the cathedrals, instead of the changes proposed 

by the commissioners. He proposes to discontinue the chanting of the 
prayers, and to increase the number of the sermons preached in the 
cathedrals; to devote a part of the revenues of suppressed stalls (in case 
they are suppressed) to a building fund for the cathedral repairs ; to 
create a superannuation fund for the choir; to decrease the number of 
minor canons, and increase their stipend, but confine them to the duty 
of the cathedral ; and also to make the dean and chapter a sort of co- 
adjutors to the archdeacons in their duty of assisting the bishops. 
These are its chief suggestions. They will not be discussed here, be- 
cause it would be impossible to discuss them without entering fully into 

the whole question ofthe commission. They are thereforesimply stated. 
The only remark that shall be made is, that Dr. Pellew seems to differ 
from most persons, and from some, if not all, of the chapter petitions, 
in thinking four prebendaries sufficient, Most of those, also, who op- 
pose the commission seem to wish to retain the chanting ; and the re- 
viewer most heartily agrees with them. It is only proper to add, what 
every one would be ready to believe from the author's name, that 
the pamphlet is written in a temperate and gentlemaalike tone. 





The Practical Evils of Dissent. By aClergyman. London: Seeleys. 12mo, 
1837. pp. 106. 
Tis small volume is professedly written by a clergyman whose father 
used to be much in the habit of acting with dissenters, and had been 
the friend of Rowland Hill and John Newton, as well as a director of 
the board of the London Missionary Association. He was, therefore, 
from his youth, imbued with what would be called religious liberality ; 
and when he entered into holy orders, he was for some time in a 
parish where the dissenters and himself acted together, being in the 
neighbourhood of a large body of Roman catholics, against whom the 
dissenters were then glad to avail themselves of the influence of 
the church. He then went to a parish which had been for thirty 
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years abandoned by its incumbent, who had another living, which 
induced the author to make a strong general remark against plu- 
ralities. In this parish, a town and adjoining district, containing four 
thousand people, where dissent abounds, he has had full opportunities 


of observing its wor kings; and he is assisted also in his exhibition of 


them by the experience of a friend under circumstances which enable 
him also to contribute valuable hints on the subject. The author 
having made these statements, proceeds to exhibit the practical evils 
of dissent, Dissente rs, according to him, have very much degenerated 
into political dissenters, and their objects are often republicanism and 
equality, 

The picture is ably drawn, and the terrible evils caused to religion 
by the strife and wrangling generated by dissent are forcibly stated, 
While the author acknowle dge 's the existence of individuals among the 
dissenters of great piety and worth, he points out the evils of the system 
ably, and, the writer believe s, very truly. As a supplement to the 
Letters on the Voluntary System, it is highly valuable. ‘The work is 
clearly and foreibly written, and the author has done much service by 
pointing out these evils to those who, while they have, as all ought 
to have, feelings of Christian charity and kindness towards dissenters, 
allow themselves to be carried away by these feelings, and to forget 
their first duty to the church of Christ, by cleaving to and encourag- 
ing those who oppose and distract it, instead of ¢ arrying out their own 


principles—the principles of their dhesthedake firm and consistent 
operation. 


The Elements of Syriac Grammar. By the Rev. G. Philips, Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. London: Parker. 1837. S8vo. 


Ir is impossible in notices like these to enter critically into the merits 
of grammars. ‘This Syriac grammar of Mr. Philips’ appears to be con- 
venient in form and arrangement, and, what in Syriac is of no mean 
import, beautiful in its typography. The friends of biblical learning, 
of Hebrew and Syriac studies, ought to feel much indebted to Mr. 
Philips for this ad litional facilitation to such pursuits, and to the Uni- 
versity press for its assistance. May its effects be felt in the promo- 
tion of these studies in Cambridge. 


I'he System of National Education in Ireland. By J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. 
Cheltenham: Wight. 


Ir is matter of great satisfaction that Mr. Colquhoun has here col- 
lected the curious and valuable letters already known to the public 
through the newspapers. ‘They are strongly recommended to the 
attentive consideration of the reader. Mr. Colquhoun may, as any 
other man may, be incorrect here or there, (not that the reviewer has 
any reason to say so,) but the mass of his work is of the highest value. 


A Manual of Family Prayer, Sc. By the Rev. A. Horsfall, M.A. of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. London: Parker. 
(HERE are three sets of mor 
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tion. The first is selected and altered from the Common Prayer, on 
the plan of the Bishop of London’s; the second from the New Manual 
of Devotions ; and the third from Mr. Jenks’s Collection. As all comes 
from well known sources, no criticism is required. ‘The book is very 
nicely printed, and agreeable to use. 

By the way, is not the phrase (p. 12), “the splendour of anything 
that is great, nor the conceit of anything that is good in us,” Dr. John- 
son's instead of the Liturgy? And what is the meaning of such 
phrases as (p. 106), “ May we find the joy of the Lord to be our 
strength” ? 


‘H KAINH AIAGHKH. Griesbach’s Text, with the various Readings of Mill 
and Schotz. London: Taylor and Walton. 


Tus title page, brief as it is, describes the work very well. It gives 
the reader, in a portable form, in short, the readings of three well 
known texts of the New Testament. In addition to this, Griesbach’s 
probable readings are given in foot notes, and there is an useful and 
compendious account of the various editions of the New Testament 
prefixed, together with a harmony “ presenting some features of differ- 
ence from other arrangements ;” chronological and other useful tables, 
together with parallel passages given in the margin. The work is 
well and clearly printed, and has two engravings, a coloured fac simile 
specimen of the Cotton MS., and of a MS. of the thirteenth century 
in the cursive character. Should any further remarks occur to the re- 
viewer when he takes this copy into use, he will hereafter give them. 


Hymns and Poems for Little Children, translated _ the German, by a Lady. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1837. pp. 72. 


A PLEASING little collection of easy poems, translated from the Ap- 
pendix to Otto Speckter’s “Fabeln fur Kinder,” and well adapted to 
convey to a young child, in an interesting form, the first elements of 
re ‘ligious truth. The last hymn, “ Where dwells the gracious Lord ?’ 
is ina style worthy the attention of readers far beyond the age for 
which this little book is principally designed, 

|The editor does not profess to be a competent judge of poems 
written for so juvenile a class of readers, and therefore adopts the 
above notice, which was sent by a person who has had very great ex- 
perience in such matters. | 


Tue third volume of Mr. Southey’s collected edition of his Poems has 
appeared, and it is really a duty to one who deserves, to say the least, 
as well as any living man of his country, who is truly honoured while 
living, and will be truly mourned when dead, to say how high a gra 
tification it is to all men of right feelings, that he himself has thus been 
spared to present to them a collection of his own Poems in that shape 
whic ‘hy his nature judgment ay) proves. Long and long may he yet he 
spared, 
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For those who live in Scotland nothing can be more convenient 
than all the Almanackse published by Oliver and Boyd, Mr. Mur- 
phy’s Weather Almanack, it appears, truly predicted the coldest day, 
which is curious, 

Mr. Parker, of Oxford, has published a very convenient and useful 
Catalogue of Divinity Books, preceded by Dr. Wotton’s Thoughts 
on the Study of Divinity, and one or two lists of books by the late 


divinity professors at Oxford—viz., Bps. Van Mildert and Lloyd, and 
Dr. Burton. 


A Dutch Sermon, by Dr. Dermont, Court Chaplain to the King of 


the Netherlands, on the Death of the Queen, has been translated by 
Mr. Marshall, and published at the Hague, 


The thirteenth number of the Churches of London is just out, and 
contains St. Dunstan's in the West, and St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge is proceeding with the same 
beauty with which it began. A view of the Hall, (which, perhaps, 
does not convey the idea of its length,) and of the new Court of Trinity, 
are the engravings of No. ILI., and a capital wood-cut of the cloisters 
under the library. 


Part IV. of Mr. Yarrell’s extremely beautiful book, the History of 


British Birds, is out: its wood-cuts are admirable. Where all are 
equally good, one cannot specify any particular plate. 

Inquiries having been made whether any answers have been written 
to Mr. Noel’s tract, entitled “The Unity of the Church,” it may be 
stated that two at least have appeared; one entitled “ An Earnest 
Protest against the Further Circulation of Certain Principles contained 
in that Tract ; by Clericus Surriensis,”’ (Neeleys;) to which Mr. Noel has 
replied: the other is published by Nisbet and Co., and is entitled © A 
Letter to the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel; containing a Seriptural 
Kxamination of his Tract, entitled «The Unity of the Church ;’ by 
M. A., Minister of —— Chapel.” 

The former would be improved by a careful revision, as, perhaps, 
the author oceasionally lays himself open to reply, though it contains, 
on the whole, good matter. The other is written by one who formerly 
thought as Mr. Noel does, but sees now that it is unscriptural. The 
« Practical Kvils of Dissent,” is a practical commentary on the evil 
attendant on the propagation of such notions as Mr. Noel’s. 


Mr. Montgomery Martin's “ British Colonial Library” is now com- 
pleted, by the publication of the 9th and 10th volumes; containing the 
conclusion of India, Ceylon, Western Africa, &c. In one volume the 
author introduces a comparative statement of the state of crime in 
Kovland and Hindostan, the object of which appears to be the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death in England. ‘The data appear to the 
writer of this notice to be very imperfect. There is, sometimes, a 
quackery even in statistics. In the account of Ceylon, Mr. M., by 
way of shewing the state of Christianity, only quotes a report of the 
WWesleyans at tull length. 


The Rev. F. Whalley has published a little volume, the Articles of 
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the Church broken into Questions and Answers, with Scriptural 
Proofs: and Mr. J. Thornthwaite has just published No. LX. of Con- 
cordance of the Book of Common Prayer with the Bible. 


New editions of the following books have been published :— ‘The 
Rev. H. Blunt’s Sermons.’ “ Select Passages for a Morning Por- 
tion (? the meaning) for the Sermons and Conversations of a Clergy- 
man.’ “The Rev. W. Goode’s History of Church Rates,” 


The Rev. J. Isaacson has published a neat edition, 18mo, of the 
Altar Service, with Short Prayers for the Communion of the Sick, 

A Practical System of Rhetoric, by Professor Newman, an Ame- 
rican, Which has gone through five editions in America, has been re- 
published here. ‘The Examples are too much from Washington 
Irvine, the Edinburgh Review, &c. &e., instead of coming always 
from great authors; but it seems to be a tolerable book, and the re- 
marks on the use of scripture in quotations shew very good feeling. 


A Catechism on the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, embrac- 
ing the topics of the Unity of the Church, the Ministry and Discipline of 
the Church, and the Communion of Saints, has just been published, 
(Parker, Oxford ; Rivingtons, London,) containing, in a small compass, 
much valuable matter, with scripture references, and plain explanations. 

Among the sermons lately published, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing:—The Church of Rome Persecuting and Erroneous; two Ser- 
mons preached at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Nov. 5; by the Rev. T. Fell.— 
The Faith, Duty, and Church-membership of a Christian ; a Farewell 
Sermon, preached at the Land’s End; by the Rev. J. Daniel, curate 
of Lemen and St. Levan, Cornwall.—A Summary of Christian Doe- 
trine: a Farewell Sermon, at Whitchurch, Salop; by the Rev. W. 
Sinclair.—The Restoration of the Kingdom to Israel; by the Rev. 
J.H. Todd, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin,a sermon full of learn- 
ing and interesting matter.—The Signs of the Times, and the Claims 
of the Church of England to Support from her Members: Two Ser- 
mons, preached for the National Society ; by the Rev. W. B. Clarke. 
—A Sermon at Manchester, in Behalf of the Additional Curates’ 
Kund ; by the Rev. Oswald Sergeant. 

A Tract, called “ Working of the Tithe Commutation} Act,” on 
exactly the principles of a late article in this Magazine, has been 

published by Messrs. Rivington. 
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ADMISSION TO ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
(From the “ Taunton Courier.’’) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TAUNTON COURIER, 
Sin,—A society has lately sprung up in London for the purpose of teaching 
the fine arts to the common people, and they have very naturally turned their 
attention to St. Paul's, as exemplifying (with a very few exceptions) every 
fault in sculpture which the diligent student ought to avoid. 
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The society petitioned the Queen, the Queen wrote to the Home Secretary, 
and the Home Secretary to me, in the absence and sickness of the Dean. 
The report of this society was printed last week in the ‘‘ Times,” and the 
debate consequent upon it. In that debate I observe much abuse of myself, 
and a zeal for freedom and liberality, which would not have been less delight- 
ful if it had been accompanied by any attention to facts, however slight and 
superficial, As the best answer, I shall be much obliged to you to print the 


correspondence, Yours truly, SYDNEY SMITH, 
Combe Florey. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LORD J. RUSSELL AND THE REV. SYDNEY 8MITH. 
(No. 1.) 
* Whitehall, Sept. 20, 1837. 

“‘Str,—I should be glad to be informed, whether any further alteration 
has been made, or is in contemplation, by the Dean and Chapter, with re- 
spect to the gratuitous admission of the public to the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. 

“1 should likewise be glad to learn whether any additional police are re- 
quired, or would be useful, in the interior of the church. If so, I am sure the 
city authorities would be willing to cooperate in the provision to be made. 

“| have the honour to be, &e., “J. Russe.” 

“To the Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s.” 


(No. 2.) 
‘“* September 22, 1837. 

“My Lorp,—The church of St. Paul’s is open every day, and all persons 
are admitted gratuitously to it from a quarter before 10 to 11; and again in 
the evening, from a quarter before 3 to 4 o'clock; and on Sundays from 10 
to 12, and from 3 to 5 o’clock—about nineteen hours every week, as long a 
period, I believe, as the British Museum is open to the public at large. 

“All persons so admitted are at perfect liberty to inspect the public and 
private monuments over the whole area of the cathedral, to quit the church 
when they please, or to remain there till the doors are finally closed for the 
day. 

‘A board is hung up, reciting these rules, and requesting that complaint 
may be immediately preferred to the canon in residence, if any attempt be 
made on the part of the servants of the church to act contrary to them. 

‘| know of no further measures in contemplation by the Dean and 
Chapter. Their opinion is, that this limited permission to inspect the works 
of art in a church, the doors of which are passed by a million of people every 
week, is a much better arrangement than a general notion that all the popu- 
lation of London might resort there as a matter of right for other purposes 
than those of divine worship. They are apprehensive that under such a 
system the cathedral of St. Paul would become (as it was in the century be- 
fore last) a rendezvous for the worst characters of both sexes in the metropolis. 

«©The Dean and Chapter will, I am sure, be much obliged to your Lordship 
for the offered intervention of the London police. I need not, however, re- 
mind your Lordship, that the struggle between the delinquent and the officer 
of justice is not a fit spectacle for places of worship: and that scenes of levity 
and impropriety distressing to religious minds, but in which no police could 
legally interfere, would in all probability take place in such a promiscuous 
multitude, and fix upon the first church in the metropolis an indelible character 
of indecorum and irreligion. 

‘“* As a proof that these opinions are not altogether chimerical, I lay before 
your Lordship an extract of a letter (marked A,) which I received a few days 
since from the Rev. Mr. Packman, one of the minor canons of our cathedral. 
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“ Upon the receipt of this letter, I immediately enclosed a copy of it to the 
senior verger, Mr. Lingard, and received the answer marked (B.) 

“T have stated to your Lordship the opinion of the Dean and Chapter ; but 
though they reserve to themselves (which they think by law they possess) 
the right of settling these matters respecting their own church, there is, I am 
sure, on their part, every disposition to listen to the suggestions of your 
Lordship, and to promote them as far as their sense of duty will permit. 

“T take upon myself to answer your Lordship’s letter, because the state of 
the Dean’s health is such at this moment that he cannot attend to any sort 
of business. 

“T shall be in residence in November, and if anything else occurs fit to 
be reported to your Lordship on this subject, | will not fail to attend to it. 

“T remain, very respectfully, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

““SyDNEY SMITH. 
“Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s.” 


“To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, &c.” 


(A.) 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev, Mr. Packman, Minor Canon of St. Paut's. 


“ Rev. Sirn,—Your good intention of accommodating the public, by throw- 
ing open the entire area of the Cathedral on the Sunday afternoon, | am sorry 
to inform you, has produced an evil of so serious a nature as to require imme- 
diate consideration. 1 should fail were I to attempt to give you even a rough 
sketch of the disgraceful scene which every Sunday afternoon is acted around 
us. The whole cathedral, excepting the choir, is converted into a lobby for 
fashionable loungers: hundreds of persons meet together for no other purpose 
than to make an exhibition of this description; so that what with the pacing 
of feet, the murmuring of voices, and the gadding to and fro of figures, every 
church-like notion is driven from our minds. The whole thing more re- 
sembles a promenade in a ball-room, than a congregation in the house of 
God. Ido not hesitate to declare that in my life I never witnessed such a 
violation of decency.” 


“To the Rev. Sydney Smith.” 


(B.) 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Lingard to the Rev. Sydney Smith. 


“ Rev. Sir,—In answer to the first part of Mr. Packman’s letter, with respect 
to the church being thrown open on Sundays, I beg leave to say, it is impos- 
sible to describe the noise and unpleasantness that is caused by the pacing of 
feet. As Mr. Packman observes, it more resembles a public promenade than 
a place of worship. I was told by a stranger on Sunday last of a gentleman 
who has been in the constant habit of attending divine service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral many years having left the church in consequence, and many others 
will follow the example; it causes a general murmur with those who are in 
the habit of attending.’’* 


‘ 

* The verger has no interest in this matter. The whole question respects the 
opening of the area of the church on Sunday evenings, and no fees have ever been 
taken at the doors of St. Paul's on Sundays, 
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(No. 3.) 
Letter from Mr. Maule, Under Secretary of State, to the Rev, Sydney Smith. 


“ Whitehall, Sept. 29, 1837. 
“‘Sir,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 22nd instant, and its enclosure, and to express many thanks 
on the part of his lordship for this readiness shewn to facilitate the admission 
of the public to the church of St. Paul’s. Lord John Russell suggests, that if 
the church were open on week days one hour longer, from eleven to twelve, 
or from two to three, and the crowd excluded on Sundays, it would be more 
convenient and more decorous. ‘I have the honour to be, &c., J. MauLe.” 

“ To the Rev. Sydney Smith.” 





(No. 4.) 
From the Rev. Sydney Smith to Lord John Russell. 


‘*Combe Florey, Oct. 2, 1837. 
““My Lorp,—The desire which you attribute to me of promoting the public 
accommodation is felt, | do assure you, in the same degree by the Bishop of 
Llandaff (our dean), and by every member of the chapter. Upon receiving 
the royal message, we immediately (though contrary to our own opinion) 
proceeded to lay open the whole area of the Cathedral; the consequences 
have proved, that if the Cathedral of St. Paul’s is to be laid open as an exhi- 
bition of art, it must be closed as a place of worship. Your lordship (from 
the documents we have laid before you) coincides in opinion with us, that on 
the Sabbath-day, at least, things must be restored to their ancient state. We 
anticipate a considerable degree of difficulty in confining the people again to 
their ancient limits on Sundays. That the police will effect this or any other 
point of order we do not doubt, but the altercations which their interference 
always occasions are painful scenes in a place of worship, and afford the 
strongest reason against ill-advised concessions, liable to be retracted here- 
after, and always increasing (when they are retracted) the fund of discontent 
and ill humour. The fact is, that we have gained, from experience and tra- 
dition, a thorough knowledge of our local circumstances, and of the peculiar 
position in which our church is placed. We are of opinion, that under the 
existing rules (of which your lordship has been furnished with a copy) no one 
need be prevented by poverty from viewing at his leisure every work of art at 
St. Paul's, and that just as much of difficulty remained as prevents tumult and 
levity, utterly unfit for a place of worship. We will, however, (as our duty 
is,) revise these opinions at our first meeting, and consider your lordship’s 
suggestion; but I cannot dissemble the reluctance with which we should, a 
second time, establish new rules contrary to our judgment, and which, from 
absolute necessity, repealed in a few weeks, would stamp upon our proceedings 
a character of mutability and caprice. 
“ T remain, very respectfully, your lordship’s obedient servant, 
“SypNey SMITH.” 
“To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, &c.” 


Early in November a note was received from Lord John Russell, desiring to 
know what had been done, to which the following answer was returned :— 


(No. 5.) 
Letter from the Rev. Sydney Smith to Lord John Russell, 


“My Lorp,—I enclose a copy of the notice which will forthwith be fixed up 
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in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. As the Dean and Chapter have now complied 
entirely, and to the utmost extent, with your lordship’s request, and as they 
hope now that this question is finally settled, they wish to make a few obser- 
vations at the conclusion of their correspondence with your lordship. ' The 
Dean and Chapter claim an entire right of shutting the doors of the Cathedral 
after the services of the church are finished. All churches in England are 
shut when the service is over, and whoever wishes to see any church at any 
other period must find out the officer of the church, and give him a fee for his 
trouble. The same practice obtains in Catholic countries, where the church is 
kept open much longer than with us, because the services are longer, but is 
closed when those services are finished; and then entrance is obtained in the 
same manner, by giving a fee tothe officer of the church. Fifty new churches 
were built by the nation in the reign of Queen Anne; in the statutes under 
which they were erected, as well as in those by the authority of which St. 
Paul’s was built, there is no mention made of any right in the public to enter 
these edifices out of the hours of service, nor of any legal obligation in their 
clergy to provide doorkeepers for the accommodation of the public. The law 
remains the same in churches built by the country as in those whose founders 
are unknown, or those which have been founded by the piety of known indi- 
viduals. The vergers of the Cathedral are employed for about two hours every 
day in the service of the church. If this were the whole of their church em- 
ployment, they might carry on some worldly trade at other hours; but now 
they wait all day long to minister to the curiosity of the public, and by the 
public they ought to be paid. The public have thought fit to erect St. Paul's 
into a receptacle for national monuments, from the erection of which no kind 
of emolument is derived by the Dean and Chapter, nor is any emolument 
thought of or desired; but the public, choosing to convert a church into a 
school of art, ought surely to defray every expense which proceeds from such 
an arrangement, and not to fling it upon individuals who have had no other 
share in the transmutation than to give a consent which they might have 
withholden. 

“The custom of paying twopence at the door has existed for more than 100 
years, and it is so far from being a tax upon the public, that it is a great sav- 
ing of time and money, for otherwise (unless the doors were kept constantly 
open) the officer must be sought at his own residence, and would receive a 
fee six or twelve times as great as that which is now paid to him. 

“ But waiving the extreme injustice of exhibiting a national gallery of sculp- 
ture at the expense of individuals who have, indiscreetly perhaps, permitted 
the church of which they are guardians to be turned to such an use, considera- 
tions of a much higher order present themselves to the dean and chapter. 
There pass by the gates of St. Paul’s every day about 100,000 persons; and 
on days of more than ordinary excitement and bustle in the city more than 
double that number. If the doors of the church were constantly open, such 
numbers would come in, that all idea of performing the service would be entirely 
out of the question. It has happened in less than an hour, between 2000 and 
3000 people have entered the church, many of them of the lowest description, 
with tneir hats on, laughing, talking, walking, eating, and making an uproar 
totally incompatible with every idea of religion. Ofthe experiment we tried this 
summer, and of its total failure, | have already informed your lordship. The 
whole area of the church was flung open, and the noise of persons walking and 
talking was so intolerable, that, from repeated representations of persons fre- 
quenting St. Paul’s, and determined to frequent it no longer, we were forced to 
revoke our permission and restrict our limits. If the doors of St. Paul’s were 
flung open, the church would become, as it has been in times past, a place of 
assignation for all the worst characters, male and female, of the metropolis. 
[t would be a royal exchange for wickedness, as the other royal exchange is 
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for commerce. Even now, with the restricted rights of entrance, we see 
beggars, men with burdens, women knitting, parties eating luncheon, dogs and 
children playing, loud laughing, talking, and every kind of scene incompatible 
with the solemnity of worship—evils by which all sense of religion is destroyed, 
and in which the interference of the police (as no illegal act is committed) 
would be rather an aggravation than a remedy, from the noisy disputes to 
which it would give birth. On one side of a line the congregation are pray- 
ing; on the other side is all the levity, indecorum, and tumult of a London 
mob squabbling with the police, looking upon St. Paul’s as a gallery of sculp- 
ture, not a house of prayer, and indicating their right to be merry and gay if they 
abstain from crime. ‘The mischief and indecorum which take place at St. 
Paul’s are very notorious. The cathedral is constantly and shamelessly 
polluted with ordure. The pews are sometimes turned into cabinets d’aisance, 
and the prayer-books torn up. The monuments are scribbled all over, and 
often with the greatest indecency. The inference from these observations is, 
that the right of entry must be restricted, or St. Paul’s must be opened as a 
gallery of sculpture, and shut as a place of worship. Our duty is to consider 
the interests of religion as paramount to the interests of art and the gratifica- 
tion of any curiosity upon human subjects, however laudable it may be. In 
complying with your lordship’s request, which we have now done to the fullest 
extent, we have been governed less by our own judgment than by that respect 
which we are always desirous of paying to the wishes of the sovereign, and 
to the friendly communications of the government: but to preserve the 
decencies of worship is a higher duty than any other. 

‘If it shall hereafter appear to be required, we shall retrace our steps, and 
resume our original position ; but we will not do so without shewing to your 
lordship the reasons which have influenced our decisions. If such a necessity 
should occur, we shall feel our opinion strengthened if it should coincide with 
that of your lordship; but in a trust so sacred, and so well founded on ancient 
law, the decision must be with ourselves. These are the sentiments of the 
dean and chapter, which the dean himself would have transmitted to your 
lordship if the state of his health had permitted. The dean and chapter beg 
of your lordship to accept their sincere good wishes and respect. 

‘* November 22, 1837. “ SypNey SMITH.” 





Notice.—The church of St. Paul’s on Sundays is opena quarter of an hour 
before, and shut immediately after, each service. On week days, all persons 
are at liberty to enter the church gratuitously between nine and eleven in the 
morning, and between three and four in the evening, to see all the monuments 
and works of art in the whole area of the cathedral, to quit the church when 
they please, or to remain in it till the doors are finally closed. The strictest 
injunctions are given to the servants of the church that these orders should be 
carried into execution ; and all complaints of misconduct on their part should 
be preferred immediately to the dean, or the canon in residence. The dean 
and chapter earnestly hope that all persons availing themselves of this permis- 
sion will shew, by a quiet and orderly demeanour, that, in admiring works 
of art, they do not forget the infinitely higher and more important purposes for 
which this building was erected.” 





(No. 6.) 


“ Whitehall, Nov. 27, 1837. 

* Sir,—TI am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the receipt of 
vour letter of the 19th instant, and to inform you that his lordship i is of opinion 
the most convenient hours have not been chosen for the free admission of the 
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public into the cathedral of St. Paul, but that he does not now wish to inter- 
fere with the arrangements which have been made. 
“IT have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“To the Rev. Sydney Smith.” “J. MauLe.” 





Note.—The hour between nine and ten, the new hour conceded, was, after 
much inquiry, found to be the most convenient hour for those persons to whom 
the trifling payment at the door might be inconvenient. 


DR. HAMPDEN. 


Ir is difficult to suppose that these letters are published without Dr. Hamp- 
den’s authority, and equally difficult to see what is the object of the publica- 
tion, or what service they can render him. But as they are published, it is 
better to put them on record. 


Copy of a Letter from Dr. Hampden to Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


My Lorp Arcustsuop,—Having seen for the first time in the public papers 
of yesterday a memorial to his Majesty, from certain members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, sent to your grace, I beg leave most respectfully to address 
myself to your grace on the subject. 

I trust I shall be fully believed when I affirm, as I do in the most solemn 
manner, that I have had no thought, in anything that 1 have said or written 
on theological subjects, but to uphold, to the best of my ability, the doctrines 
and established formularies of the church of England. 

My Bampton Lectures are simply a history of the technical terms of theo- 
logy ; nor have they the slightest tendency, in my view and intention, to im- 
pugn the vital truths of C hristianity. My pamphlet, entitled “ Observations 
on Religious Dissent,” had no other design but to induce a charitable con- 
struction of the views of those who differ from us. Nothing could have been 
more painfully shocking to my feelings than the connexion of my name with 
opinions which I detest. I may be indulged on this occasion with saying, 
that a belief in the great revealed truths of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
has been my stay through life; and I utterly disclaim the imputation of in- 
culcating any doctrines at variance with these great foundations of Christian 
hope. 

1 do not pretend, my lord, always to have stated my views with the preci- 
sion and clearness that I could have wished ; nor do I venture to assert that I 
have avoided all mistakes in what | have said, or that | have always taken 
the best method of teaching the truth. 

What I wish to impress on your grace is, that I have studied to declare it ; 
and, in doing so, to maintain the Articles of the Church. As some evidence 
of this, I would refer to my volume of Parochial Sermons, which has never 
been attacked. 

| have written, therefore, humbly to request that your grace will give me a 
hearing, if there be anything alleged against me which appears to demand an 
explanation on my part. 

May I be allowed also to say, that in unde taking the responsible office of 
Regius Professor of Divinity, my heartfelt desire is to acquit myself faithfully 
of my duty as a member of the church of Christ, to whom a high trust has 
been committed; and to take peculiar care never to do or say what may injure 
the sacred cause to which I have devoted myself. 1 would further earnestly 
embrace this opportunity of stating that | am most re ady, as in duty bound, 
to receive any admonition from your grace as to the most effectual mode of 
discharg Ling the offices 
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I feel confident that the Bishop of Liandaff, who has long known me, will 
bear testimony to the sincerity with which I express these sentiments. 
I have the honour to remain, my lord, with the greatest respect, your grace’s 


faithful hamble servant. (Signed) R. D. Hamppen. 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Feb. 27, 1836. 


P.S. I have written this letter from London; but I have dated it from my 
residence, as I shall return to Oxford to-morrow, and there await the favour 
of an answer from your grace. 


Copy of the Answer of Dr. Howley, Abp. of Canterbury, to Dr. Hampden. 


Lambeth, March 1, 1836. 

Reverenp Sirx,—I have to acknowledge your letter of the 27th of last 
month, and feeling that it would be no less painful than useless to enter on a 
discussion of the sabjects to which it relates, I shall touch on those points 
only to which you more particularly call my attention. 

You express your ‘trust that you shall be fully believed when you affirm, 
as you do in the most solemn manner, that you have had no thought in any- 
thing that you have ever said or written on theological subjects but to uphold, 
to the best of your ability, the doctrines and established formularies of the 
church of England ; that your Bampton Lectures are simply a history of the 
technical terms of theology, nor have they the slightest tendency, in your 
view and intention, to impugn the vital truths of Christianity.” 

To this affirmation I cannot refase credit : but the question turns, according 
to my apprehension, not on your views and intentions, of which you are the 
proper judge, but on the impression which certain parts of your writings are 
calculated to make, and have actually made, on the minds of common readers, 
as well as of persons well versed in theology. 

You proceed to “request that I would give you a hearing if there be any- 
thing alleged against you which appears to demand explanation on your part.” 
In respect to this, it is evident that explanations, if necessary, should be given 
to the University rather than to me, as I have not authority to pronounce 
judicially, and my private opinion would have little weight in a matter on 
which any ordinary divine is qualified to judge for himself. 

You further “ state your readiness to receive any admonition from me as to 
the most effectual mode of discharging the office.” This I conceive is unne- 
cessary : you doubtless fully understand the nature of the instruction required 
from a professor of divinity in our church ; and the system of teaching adopted 
by your immediate predecessor, the late Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Burton, 
has received the general approbation of the church and the University. 

In the assurance that you will not suspect me of any unkind feeling, or 
want of personal respect towards you, I remain, reverend Sir, your humble 
and obedient servant, (Signed ) W. Cantuar. 


Rev. Dr. Hampden. 
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AN ADDRESS OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF CHRISTCHURCH, 
CANTERBURY, TO ALL THE DEANS AND CHAPTERS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Tue house of commons having ordered the printing of a document, entitled, 
“The Draft of a Fifth sy prepared by the commissioners appointed to 
consider the state of the Established Church in England and Wales, with re- 
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ference to Ecclesiastical Revenues, also, the Correspondence thereon ;” we 
wish first to call your attention to the circumstances under which that docu- 
ment has been submitted to the house. 

The commission of inquiry, which had presented four reports to the late king, 
notwithstanding some of the members had declared themselves, in July, 1836, 
to be then functi officio, continued after that period to sit and transact business, 
and were engaged in considering various memorials which they received on 
the subject of their reports. 

On the sixth day of March, 1837, the commission met, it would seem, for 
the last time ; no fifth report had then been signed; and in consequence of 
the demise of the crown the commission expired. 

On the eighteenth day of December, the secretary of the late commission is 
desired by Lord John Russell to place all the papers of that commission in 
the hands of “ the ecclesiastical commissioners for England,”’ and to transmit 
to the Home Office ‘‘ a copy of any further report, or materials for a further 
report, which may have been prepared by the late commissioners,” and “ you 
will of course,” it is said to him, ‘‘ inform his grace the archbishop of Can- 
terbury of this request,” and, “if there is any objection to furnish a copy of 
such paper or papers,” he is directed to state it. 

On the nineteenth day of December, without mentioning one word about 
the archbishop, the secretary informs Lord John Russell, that he has placed 
all the papers in the hands of the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, 
and transmits to Lord John Russell the copy of a Draft of a fifth report ‘‘ as 
amended to 6th March, 1837.” 

On the twenty-second of December, and on the last evening before the 
recess, Lord John Russell lays a copy of this draft before the House of Com- 
mons, and procures an order that it be printed. 

And these particulars we have noticed, that a mistaken impression may be 
removed ; and that you may distinctly perceive the irregularity with which 
the document has been obtained; that ‘ the draft’ is not, what it may seem, 
a report of the commissioners, nor their dying bequest; that it has not been 
printed, as might have been supposed, by those who read not “also the cor- 
respondence thereon,” with the sanction or even the cognizance of all the com- 
missioners, and that it cannot fairly be represented as expressing their senti- 
ments as a body, since as a body they withheld from it their signature, 
and suffered it to remain neither ratified nor presented, till their office had 
expired. 

But the production of this document leading us to infer that the document 
is intended to form the basis of some bill to be presented to parliament, or at 
least to afford a colourable sanction to the principal details of such bill, we beg 
you, in the next place, to consider the main propositions which it contains. 

And what are those propositions? ‘To suppress ultimately all canonries 
but four, capitular as well as non-capitular, in each cathedral or collegiate 
body, Christchurch in Oxford alone excepted: to confiscate the revenues 
arising from the suppressed canonries: and to constitute the “ ecclesiastical 
commissioners for England” the receivers and dispensers of the confiscated 
property. 

This document, in fact, retains all the propositions to which we have ob- 
jected most strongly in our several memorials addressed to the late commis- 
sion; except that it slightly modifies a former proposition relating to the 
patronage of deans and chapters, so far as existing members are concerned, 
and permits such members to have a voice in the appropriation of vacant pre- 
bendat houses within their precincts, and to propose the alteration of their 
statutes. It calls for spoliation of cathedral and collegiate property : the 
collecting of the spoil into one mass, hereafter, perhaps, to be diverted from 
ecclesiastical purposes, on some plea of expedience : and the vesting in an irre- 
sponsible commission, of which not only are the clerical members of one only 
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grade and order, but the majority are laymen, most of them by virtue of official 
station necessarily acting in concert, and some of them, it may be, dissenters 
from the established church, the perpetual ownership of all the lands, heredi- 
taments, and other endowments belonging to all non-capitular prebends in all 
dioceses, and to all ecclesiastical rectories that are without cure of souls, and 
of the larger part of all the revenues belonging to all capitular bodies in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Perhaps, had the commission of inquiry continued in existence, some con- 
sideration would have been had of the solemn oaths by which the present 
holders of cathedral preferment have represented themselves bound to resist 
alienation of their property, and in deference to those oaths means would have 
been devised *‘ to secure the efficiency of the established church,” by such dis- 
tribution of the revenues as should be in accordance with the wills and pur- 
poses of founders: our successors would have been deemed as worthy as our- 
selves of the patronage and revenues which we now hold in trust for them, 
and no bribe would have been offered to induce us to surrender rights which 
we are in conscience bound to maintain, and which in reversion already be- 
long to them. 

But we must take the document as it is. Think, then, on the nature of its 

propositions while yet there istime. In begging you to think on it, we have 
no personal, no political, no factious object in view, no opposing of one party 
or of another. We ask you seriously, whether you deem the propositions in 
themselves just and equit: ible ?—for the interest of religion ?—or for the secu- 
ritv of the established church? Temporary expedience is, We conceive, no 
suflicient plea for setting aside men’s wills, or alienating their gifts. We 
cannot understand how religion is to be benefited by a neglect of the obli- 
gations imposed by oaths, or how the security of any church is to be main- 
tained through the agency of a body so cons stituted as is that of the “ eccle- 
siastical commissioners for England.’ 

If you agree with us in deeming the propositions unjust, injurious, and in- 
secure, Whenever they shall have assumed the form of a bill before the legis- 
lature, be prepared, as we will be, te present petitions, praying, not merely 
against their enactment in any shape, but that you may be heard by counsel, 
before both houses, as well against their enactment as against the permanence 
of the ecclesiastical commission for England, and the extension of its powers ; 
and, where you can, address your diocesans, entreating them to solicit of her 
Majesty that they may be heard by counsel before the privy council, praying 
for the speedy dissolution of the existing commission. 

We press the petitioning against the permanence of the commission. 
Were the body constituted otherwise than it is, the creation of a permanent 
ecclesiastical commission might be deemed a questionable expedient, and an 
unsafe disregard of the solemn prohibition contained in the 
which dissolved a former high court of commission, and the warnings of a 
subsequent period. Such as the ecclesiastical commissioners for England now 
are, and enabled, with the consent of the Queen in council, to make laws for 
the regulation of episcopal duties and revenues, it seems to us, that their ex- 
istence, as a permanent body, is opposed to the constitution of the church. 
But, consider the new and extended and dangerous powers with which it is 
proposed to invest them. For the propositions of ‘‘ the draft” must be viewed 
in conjunction with the provisions of a bill already before parliament, entitled 
the “ Benefices Plurality Bill.” If these propositions and provisions shall 
pass into a law, the commissioners will include the whole clergy of the realm 


within the sphere of their operation. Theirs it will be to give validity to 
statutes, to unite and disunite, to limit and to value benefices. 
no less than the 


act of parliament 


The parochial 
cathedral clergy will find the possession of their revenues 


and the extent of their duties mainly dependent on the pleasure of the com- 
missioners, whose reports, from time to time presented, though neither house 
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of parliament will have been cognizant of their provisions till they shall have 
been published } in the Gazette, will have all the force of law, if they shall be 
sanctioned on presentation by the Queen in council. 

The difficulties, indeed, of our times, may have induced many good men to 
advocate changes, which, on reflection, they cannot approve, and to propose 
experiments of which, perhaps, they now see reason to tear the consequences. 
But let the expression of your sentiments be heard in high places. We ven- 
ture to hope that your voice will not fail of its effect with the legislatare and 
the public, if it be rats sed in firm, but temperate, remonstrance against mea- 
sures, Which while they tend to lesson the security of all property, tamper with 
the constitution of the church, and the rights of the clergy, and are too 
likely to weaken the power of true religion, by degrading its ministers from 
their present honourable and influential station in society. We trust that 
thus, under the Divine blessing, the object of our present exertions may be 
secured; that no change in our ecclesiastical insiitutions will be sanctioned 
which shall involve a sacrifice of principle; and that no experiment will be 
made of which the result shall not promise to be righteousness and peace. 

Canterbury, Jan. 19, 1838. 


LETTER OF DR. J. P. SMITH, RELATIVE TO UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 
QuesTION submitted to Dr. Pye Smith by Dr. Sims :— 


“Would you, or the body of dissenters with which you are connected, 
object to one of the Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apos itles, or one of the 
Epistles, and also scripture history in general, forming a sive qua non in the 
examination for degrees in arts by the University of London ?* 

This is Dr. Pye Smith’s reply :— 

Homerton, Dec. Ist, 1837. 

*“* Sir,—My son has requested me to address you upon the desirableness, o1 
the contrary, of introducing examinations in the Greck text of the New Tes 
tament into the trials of ability and attainment proposed to be instituted in 
the University of London, for the granting of degrees in art, and in the facul- 
ties of law and medicine. 

“I feel myself much honoured by this opportunity ; for though I cannot take 
upon me to give any assurances as to the opinions of others, | think it highly 
probable that dissenters generally entertain the same sentiments which I take 
the liberty of submitting to you. 

“So far as I can form a judgment, the proposal is ineligible; for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

*“« 1. It seems to involve a violation of the understood principle of the Uni- 
versity ; a principle which appears to me, so far from being open to the objec- 
tion of being atheistical or irreligious, to be favourable to the interests of true 
piety, by implying that is of the highest obligation, as a matter of previous and 
concomitant culture, in early and continuous habits, domestic and personal. 

“2. It would rather be a degrading of religion than a practical respecting 
of it. To construe and even critically to explain some sentences of the sac red 
volume would be no evidence of pie ty , Virtue, or morality, and would not be, 
of itself, any proof that the person daily and privately read the scriptures de- 
votionally, and with a faithful application to practical results—a condition of 
mind and conduct which is essential to real religion. 

“3. Under the circumstances of occasion, “place, and avowed object, it 
would become a mere formality ; thus being in truth an irreverent treatment 
of the holy writings, wearing the semblance of being employed from a motive 
of expediency, and having a character of hypocrisy or religious affectation, 
than which nothing is more offensive to God. 
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“4. It would be nugatory. The proposal is not, I presume, to put to the 
test proficiency in any course of academical instruction which the candidate 
has been attending, similar to the theological, biblical, and ethical courses, in 
our dissenting colleges. It would not be a proof of piety, or an exercise of 
piety, or calculated to honour and diffuse serious religion. It would be 

utting on an appearance of religion, which those persons whose party-spirit 
a led them to decry the University would not fail, if they had any discern- 
ment, to lay hold ofas a concession to themselves, and springing out of un- 
worthy motives. 

“5, It would be giving sanction to the most ignorant and pernicious notion of 
religion and religious education, which, I lament to say, is very prevalent— 
namely, that religion is to be taught by insulated hours of technical instruc- 
tion, like an art or a speculative science. On the contrary, religion is a vital 
spirit, which should breathe through the whole system of life, communicating 
its internal purity and its practical character to the motives, tempers, and 
actions. This implies the care and example of parents and others in private 
intercourse, especially from the earliest period of a child’s life; it is to be 
nourished by secret devotion, public worship at the proper seasons, and the 
habit of mental piety and virtue carefully cherished by the individual. This 
I regard to be the proper sphere and the ample scope of religion as a matter of 
education: and the deplorable notion which I wish to see rejected is, that 
a few hours in a week, employed in what is called teaching religion, in which 
the vital principle is wanting, and all the movements are heartless, formal, 
and either superstitious or profane, constitute the true idea of religious edu- 
cation. 

“I doubt not that other reasons may have occurred to your own mind, and 
to the minds of the other gentlemen and noblemen who form the senate. But 
these are sufficient to determine my own sentiments ; and I feel sincerely gra- 
tified for the opportunity of laying them before you. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 


“J. Pye Smits.” 
“To John Sims, Esq., M.D., Cavendish Square.” 


PETITION OF THE MANX BAR FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
SEE OF SODOR AND MAN. 


The humble Petition of the Members of the Manx Bar, 


Homoacy Suewetn,—That your petitioners humbly beg leave to approach 
your right honourable house, upon the first meeting of her Majesty's par- 
liament, with this early declaration of their loyalty and attachment to their 
Sovereign, and their respect for your right honourable house. 

That your petitioners, in common with the great body of their countrymen, 
are filled with the most lively regret at learning that, by an act of the British 
legislature, in which they have neither voice nor influence, the ancient see of 
Mann, which has been a distinct bishopric from the earliest ages of the 
Christian church, is, upon the decease of our present bishop, to merge into 
the see of Carlisle. That your petitioners are duly impressed with those 
higher and holier reasons for the retention of their spiritual head, which are 
expressed in the general petition from this island to your right honourable 
house, and to which your petitioners have also affixed their names ; but in 
addition thereto they respectfully offer, as a professional body, such further 
observations, as (they with diffidence submit) their personal knowledge and 
practical experience qualify them to lay before your honourable house. That 
your petitioners, from a thorough conviction of their theoretical excellence 
and practical utility, are devotedly attached to the ancient institutions of 
their country, which, after every brief interval of interruption in time of 
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trouble, have always reverted to their present condition; and are now, as 
(with those few exceptions) they ever were, in all their leading features. 
That the constitution of this island, as handed down to us by our forefathers, 
is based upon an intimate and felicitous union of church and state. That 
the bishop has ever been an influential member of the legislature; and your 
petitioners cannot, in their knowledge or experience, point out a single in- 
stance in which that influence has not been exerted to the public good ; whilst 
their daily practice as lawyers calls upon them continually to remember, with 
gratitude, that it was the benevolent counsels, persevering exertions, and 
benign influence of their excellent bishop Wilson, which were mainly instru- 
mental in procuring the most important act of the Manx legislature—the 
permanent settlement of their estates, descendib'e from ancestor to heir. 

That to the personal exertions of her bishops, in past times, the island is 
indebted for the institution or endowment of the most important of her public 
charities. 

That to the personal exertions of our present bishop we are indebted (amongst 
other things) for the timely erections of new churches, and the rebuilding 
and enlarging of old ones, to meet the wants of our growing population. That 
the history of our island proves that our bishops have been our best friends 
and benefactors. 

That these exertions of our bishops for the benefit of our island have ever 
been superintended by perfect knowledge of our wants, derived from personal 
observation during actual residence on our shores. 

That the bishop is ex officio a principal, or sole trustee, in the most impor- 
tant of our public institutions and charities. 

That, not to weary your honourable house with reference to minute par- 
ticulars of the legal and constitutional objections to the measure, your peti- 
tioners have further to state, that the bishop of the island is, ea officio, inti- 
mately connected with the guidance of her councils, the enactment of her laws, 
the administration of justice in departments of consequence ; and that prac- 
tical inconvenience must necessarily arise from his permanent non-residence, 
and the fulfilment of important trusts. 

That your petitioners do, in conclusion, most humbly and respectfully sub- 
mit to your honourable house, that to take away their bishop, and to deprive 
them of the benefit of his wisdom in council, his impartiality in the admi- 
nistration of justice, his faithfulness in the performance of trusts, and his 
sympathy with the wants and afflictions of the people, whilst it would confer 
no earthly benefit upon the see of Carlisle, would inflict a grievous injury upon 
the people of the Isle of Man. 

Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray your honourable house favourably 
to receive the representations of your petitioners, and to preserve to the Manx 
people the full enjoyment of the benefit and privileges of their distinct and 
ancient bishopric. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


CHICHESTER CHURCH BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


Tue outline of the diocesan association is as follows :—Two separate accounts 
will be kept, the one for the increase of church accommodation, the other for 
giving aid to clergy in laborious benefices. 

Donations and subscriptions may be restricted by the contributor to either 
account ; where no such restriction is expressed, will be equally divided. The 
sums given may be restricted in their expenditure to any particular church, or 
to the diocese exclusively. After deducting sums so restricted, one-tenth of 
donations and one-sixth of subscriptions will be annually transmitted from 
the account for church accommodation to the incorporated society in London, 


Vou. XTL—F ed. 1838. 2c 
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with which this branch of the diocesan association is in union. The account 
for assisting the clergy is wholly confined to the diocese, and will be applied to 
the maintenance of additional curates to be nominated by the incumbent, and 
sanctioned by the bishop, and also to augmenting by grants not exceeding 20/. 
a-year the incomes of poor benefices, where such assistance may promote the 
spiritual welfare of the parish. 

The funds will be administered by a general committee of official and elected 
members, the latter being twelve clerical, and twelve lay members. District 
committees will be formed throughout the diocese to raise funds, and to inves- 
tigate local wants and applications. 

Donors of 100/. or upwards, or of 50/, with an annual subscription of 
2/. 2s., will be vice presidents. Donors of 20/. or upwards may at their 
option pay the same by four equal annual instalments. 
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CONDITION OF THE CHURCH, 


THE commencement of a new year is rather a favourite time for 
journalists to attempt exciting a little fresh interest or gain a little 
applause by some strong and piquant article,—a review of the past 
year, for example, or prognostications and promises as to that which is 
to come. And truly, temptations, on all sides, are not wanting to 
recommend such a course. Writers in such a work as this are cut off 
from very many topics,—from some because they would excite too 
much interest, and from others because they excite too little. On 
principle, they refrain from the useless and provocative stirring of the 
questions touching on certain doctrinal controversies, and they know 
by experience that if they could command the soundest and most 
accurate scholarship for the discussion of the original text of the New 
‘Testament, they might as well stop the Magazine at once as use it. 
Half a dozen numbers, with half a dozen papers in each, requiring 
even a moderate skill in Greek criticism, would stamp on any unfor- 
tunate periodical, a character of dullness and pedantry, against which, 
in these learned and enlightened days, nothing could stand. Then 
journalists cannot be always assaulting the se hismaties, whether pro- 
testant or popish. So that the range of subjects which may, can, or 
should be, treated of, is a good deal curtailed. And consequently, 
any occasion which might furnish s/rong topies ought, it might seem, 
to be gladly taken advantage of. A review of the state of religious 
parties, containing a brisk attack on the evangelical party, a discussion 
of the Oxford tracts, or their opponents, with an assault on the church 
commission, and some reflections on Lord Radnor and Dr. Hampden, 
all well mixed up, not with personalities exactly, but with caustic 
remarks which do almost as well, would make a “ dainty dish” to set 


before the a r. Perhaps many readers complain of the want of 


such a thing in last month’s Magazine, and think the year did not 
begin right es want of it. Such articles are very easy and, in some 
moods of mind, very amusing to write. But unfortunate ly, as years 
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pass over men’s heads, they who know whither years are le: ding 
thei are compe lled, if not inclined, to ask themselves, whether these 
easy and amusing papers are good also,—good for the writer, good for 
the reader, good for the great cause to which both are bound alike to 
devote and consecrate the best member which they have. Is it not 
good, it will be said, to pass censure where you conscientiously think 
it is merited, and to expose with severity those whom you believe to 
be enemies of the good cause? But the reply to the question cannot, 
as the inexperienced may think, be made simply in the affirmative. 
This may be good sometimes doubtless, and sometimes it is necessary ; 
but, beyond all doubt, sharp censures, where most justly and ably 
applied, very often do as much harm as good. They produce no 
effect whatever on those persons against whom they are directed, and 
they afford a plausible ground for accusing the professed champions of 
the Christian cause, of malevolent and unchristian, or of party and 
bigoted, feeling. How many very clever, very just, and very bitter 
letters of this “kind one has seen, which have had exactly this bad 
effect, where the person to whom they are addressed has had coolness 
and shrewdness enough, to send a remarkably mild and gentle answer, 
and thus make a practical contrast between his assailant and himself, 
The justice and ability of the censure have their effect perhaps, and do 
some good, but not enough to outweigh the evil which the opponent's 
dexterity has effected. 

Again, where we see persons with whom we agree, to a very great 
extent, injuring our common cause by running into extremes, and 
where we believe that censure would produce no effect because 
they conscientiously believe, that the course which they are pursuing 
is the right one, nothing is more tempting than the uttering a bitter 
complaint of these proceedings, thus shewing our own superior pru- 
dence and wisdom, and, in a sort of virtuous indignation, saying, 
* Liberavi,’ §&c. But the real effect of this, in nine cases out of ten, 
would be, to give strength to the common enemy by exhibiting the 
divisions of those who oppose them—really to increase differences, and 
prevent all co-operation. Real prudence, in such cases, tells us, that 
while we are mortals, and connected with mortals, we must bear 
a great deal, and do, not what we would, but what we can; and that, 
consequently, it is better to be patient under the evil done by occasional 
velhkemence, in the few cases of difference on minor points, in order 
to present an united front to the enemy, and to work with united and 
really cordial efforts in the many cases of agreement on vital matters. 
In short, it is easy enough to act on the offensive, but it wants a great 
deal of discretion to say where it is wise, right, and necessary, and 
where, on the other hand, besides increasing and exasperating the evil 
of one’s own heart, it will increase and inflame external evils. 

Thoughts like these considerably damp one’s ardour for dashing off 
a strong picture of men and things as they are ; and it must therefore 
be remembered that silence on such inviting topics is often the result 
of neither indolence nor fear, but of sober conviction that it will do 
less mischief than speaking. Yet there are some topics akin to those 
Which have been spoken of which may perhaps not only be touched 
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on without offence, and so without harm, and yet may be really useful, 
and may present no ordinary degree of interest to those who can look at 
things rather than men, and at the line of thinking and acting adopted 
by parties rather than at the parties themselves. One topic, at least, 
seems to the writer fraught with interest and instruction,—and to one 
who is to write about it, it has this peculiar merit, that it requires 
very little to be said on it, beyond a very simple statement. The sub- 


ject in qaestion is the extraordinary change in the matters in contro- 


versy between members of the church of England since the beginning 
of this century. During the first years of the century, the old Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian questions were debated with the greatest vehe- 
mence, and the parties assumed a regularly hostile attitude towards 
one another. Then came the Bible Society question, or rather the 
general question of union with schismatics for religious purposes. 
rh rom causes sufficiently obvious, they who were advocating the 
strong doctrines, whether as to reprobation, or as to sudden conversion 
and assurance, took what is called the /iberal view, while their adver- 
saries were decidedly opposed to all amalgamation schemes, They 
who remember the writings of Dr.Wordsw orth, Mr. Norris, and others 
on these topics, or who know the works of Archdeacon Daubeney 
and Mr, Sikes, will be ready to declare that most able, learned, and 
high-principled champions of real churchmanship were never wanting. 
But it is beyond all question that the grounds of churchmanship were 
not matters which had been much studied for a considerable period 
previous to that which is now spoken of. Many who would have felt 
shame, as they well ought, at being ignorant of the grounds on which 
the doctrines of our church were to be established, had never thought 
of her discipline or government, or perhaps at all considered the 
nature of the church, Consequently, notwithstanding the strenuous 
and able etforts of the persons who have just been named and others, a 
vast proportion of churchmen entered into these amalgamation schemes 
because they did not know of any sound argument against them. 
But still the ve ry fact of an opposition being made to them by eminent 
persons excited inquiry, and that inquiry turned men’s attention, of 
necessity, to the long-neglected class of subjects just referred to. It 
is from these inquiries, under Providence, that the present condition 
of things has probably arisen. Some years passed away with little 
more than an occasional development of chureh principles or reference 
to them, in special controversies about some amalgamation scheme. 
After a time, the nature and value of the ministry, and the doctrine 
of the succession, were again publicly set forth uncontrov ersially 
in the pulpit, and, by degrees, all the great truths relating to the 
chureh catholic, its ministry, and its sacraments, have been brought 
forward in the same way. But though produced rather in a didactic 
than a controversial form, they have not only excited strong oppo- 
sition, but it may be said with truth, that ¢hey are the great topic of 
controversy at present. It is this fact which deserves notice, that 
there is little or no controversy now as to the doctrines which were its 
sole theme tive-and-twenty years ago, while matters little thought of 
then—episcopacy, the commission and succession of the ministry, the 
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sacraments, and a variety of minor subjects connected with them—are 
now warmly and eagerly discussed. The“ Record” has several times 
stated its bitter anger and mortification at finding how many persons, of 
whom it little expected such things, have seen the strength of the argu- 
ment on the other side, and have, in consequence, to the deep dismay of 
the latitudinarians in church principles, become true and good church- 
men. This is an offence so rank and foul, that nothing can atone for it, 
and by the amalgamation party—the Schismatics, the “ Record,” the 
“ Patriot,” and Co.—all who have advocated the church doctrines are, 
as we see daily, attacked as papists, and stigmatized as members of 
Anti-Christ. From the last solicitation, too, of the “ Christian Ob- 
server’ for fresh subscribers, it appears that that journal also, is much 
alarmed at the progress of these doctrines, and resolved to make such 
vigorous opposition as it can to them. Still these opinions spread and 
strengthen,—are avowed boldly by men whose lives are irre ‘proachable, 
whose talents are undoubted, and who are re: uly, as far as learning 
goes, to meet the gainsayer at any time. We saw only the other day 
for example, that the “ Leeds Mercury,” in making a furious assault 
on Dr. Hook, was obliged to allow him almost every good quality 
which a clergyman ought to have, in an eminent degree, but alleged 
against him, as his crime, an exclusive love for “ the church.” 
Surely the transition here spoken of is an important one. Doubt- 
less the miserable controversy about the Calvinistic and Arminian 
schemes cannot be avoided, if men are running into Antinomianism 
on one hand, or preaching “salvation by works,” in the ordinary 
sense of the words, on the other. But it is a miserable necessity, for 
the simple reason, that there is no end to that controversy, and can be 
none, and that more good is done towards bringing men to act hap- 
pily together who differ on it, by silence, than by any arguments which 
have ever yet been offered. In the present topic of controversy, on 
the other hand, great practical results have been obtained, and greater 
may be expected, the more completely it is known. To have at- 
tached more strongly to the church many most exe mplary and pious 
men,—to have detached many from a connexion with the political dis- 
senters who (with what salvo to their conscience they best know) are 
trying to work the destruction of a branch of the church whose place 
they cannot take, whose work they cannot do, and from whose doctrines 
they scarcely profess a material difference,—this is much. ‘To have 
supplied to many hearts which longed for something more than a bare 
list of doctrines to which they assented, that which could go far to 
satisfy the affections, and te ‘ach them that, as members of the holy 
catholic church, they became parts of a vast brotherhood, united by 
ties more close than human inge nuity could devise for any human 
society, and full of rich and precious gifts, both for the present and 
the future—this is yet more. And this is done, and is being done daily, 
and will be done wherever the true doctrine is taught, and the true 
nature of the sacraments and the ministry, as well as of the word of 
God, faithfully made known. 
Here, then, isa subject of great interest, and worth full consideration? 
respecting the state of things among us, suggested to the reader at the 
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beginning of the new year, (or very near it,) without “ personal talk ’ 
about parties, or hostilitie 's, or controversy. More amusement for the 

moment, doubtless, might be derived from discussing the chief actors 

on the scene, but quite at the expense of the just consideration of the 

thing itself. Some of the great features of the case will readily suggest 

themselves, and they happily are not of a personal kind, but rest on 

general views of human nature. For example, a long time has passed 

since what are called “ evangelical views” were first declared strongly 

among the clergy of the church. When opinions are new, or newly 

revived, many of those who adopt them (from the common power of 
novelty, in addition to the value, or supposed value, of the opinions 
themselves,) urge the matter to the extreme, and give themselves, 
heart and soul, to the propagation and maintenance of their new opi- 
nions. They think, speak, and act with reference to them alone. But 
when a new generation arises, which has been brought up in them, to 
which they have never been presented with the attractions of novelty, 
this cannot possibly be the case. The new generation may have as 
full a conviction of their truth, and may maintain them as firmly and 
as sincerely as they who first adopte d them; but the sort of passionate 
attachment which novelty inspires is abse nt, and calmer views of op- 
ponents’ notions and opinions will be taken. It will be seen that men 
may act to a great extent with, and feel sincere respect for, persons 
from whom they differ on some speculative points, and that it is not 
needful to live in a state of separation from them; nay, that on some 
points, not perhaps directly connected with the primary grounds of dif- 
ference, and overlooked or set aside by the prior generation, there 
may be reason on the opponent’s side. In a word, they who first 
adopt, and they who grow up in opinions, (whatever the ‘y may be,) 
are under the influence of different feelings, and the calmer feelings 
are the better, for those who experience them, as well as for the world 
at large. That this is no theory, but matter of fact, every one who 
has had the pleasure of being acquainted with persons of both classes 
cannot but be aware ; and such works as the “ Record” would prove 
it (if proof were wanting) by their bitter outeries as to the dimi- 
nished numbers of those who cherish such feelings, and hold such 
views, as they do. . 

Again, it is mere truism, that there will be, among the followers of 
those who so ably uphold the wholesome views of church government 
now happily re vived among us, as in every other body of men, per- 
sons of different degrees, as well as of different kinds, of capacity. 
There will be high imaginative natures, making demands which no ordi- 
nances used by man can ever gratify, and which, as far as they ought 
to find gratification in religion, must seek it (like Thomas a Kempis, for 
eX: umple, or, ina different way, Jeremy Taylor, ) by the exercise of 
their individual powers, under ‘the control of Christian vie ws, and the 
direction of Christian ordinances. ‘These will at first, however, ex- 
pect to tind what they seek, in the urging on of their new views, and in 

promoting and produci ing attention to what had been neglected be- 
fore. There will be others who, in the most high-minded and admir- 
able, though perhaps mistaken, spirit, think it a matter of duty to 
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state everything to their opponent in the strongest and (almost) the 
most hostile shape, every point, small or great, to the ex- 
treme,—and to sigh for contest, and struggle, or even persecution, that 
they may shew how honestly they hold. the opinions they express. 

There will be others, again, who look at details as e very thing, —<dwell 
on minutiz almost altogether, —require obedience to every word of 
every canon, possible or impossible, just as, a few years ago, others 
sought to bind us to every word of every homily,—think of compli- 
ance with rubrics as a matter on a par with adherence to articles of 
faith, and thus wear themselves, and alarm scrupulous consciences by 
suggesting doubts as to every imaginable point of detail. It would 
be very easy to give some interest to such a paper as this by instancing, 
if not persons, yet cases. But here, again, no good could be done ; for, 
while human nature 7s human nature, all these things always wé// attend 
the propagation and establishment of new or revived opinions ; and by 
degrees and by lapse of time, what is merely the result of human we ak- 
ness will die away and be forgotten, while solid and substantial good 
will be done ( (partly through these very errors) by the establishment 
of great truths or useful practices. For example, every one must see 
that wniformity is very desirable,—that the point which one would 
wish to see attained as to rubries and rules would be, that there should 
be such an habitual obedience to them that no one should ever think 
about them, or imagine there was any more merit in obeying them 
than there is in a soldier's roing through the pe itoon exercise regu- 
larly. So different has been the case among us, that there are now 
constant discussions about minute rules. Aid persons laugh at 
these, and try to involve the whole party of those who bring “them 
forward in the ridicule which attaches to attributing great mn- 
portance to little things. But the consequence of these things will 
be, to a great degree, to produce the condition alluded to; that is to 

say, even careless persons will find that they are expected to know 
and to follow the rules laid down by the e hurch; and thus, by degrees, 

an habit of following them, without the necessity of particular atten- 
tion, will be produe ed. Perhaps this could not be produced so readily 
in any other way as by these little discussions, sometimes in them- 
selves of no value, and sometimes, pe rhaps, made of far more import- 
ance than they deserve. And, if this is true, evil, and not good, would 
be done by directly attacking, or complaining of, or laughing at, 
them, even where justly obnoxious to attack. 

It is hoped that, in what has been said, two objects have been at- 
tained: the one, the direction of the reader's attention to an important 
view of our present condition ; the other, the giving, at least indirectly, 
reasons why many things, if not persons, are not noticed here, either 
for praise or blame, after the usual fashion—viz., that in some cases, 
on general principles, it would be unreasonable to hope that any effect 
could be produced; the other, that in some cases, where good might 
be done, more harm than enough to overbalance it, would often be 
done at the same time. 

There is another subject, also not personal, which deserves and de- 

mands notice, more than that which is here treated, and that is, the 
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growing subservience of our church to societies, and their gradual 
tendency to absorb all the episcopal functions, if not the whole power 
and functions of the church at large. But the subject is beset with 
difficulties of the most tremendous kind. The most self-confident 
head, while it sees the evil, ought to feel no shame in avowing the difti- 
culty of finding the practical remedy ; and the least experienced can 
see that grounds of hostility, offence, anger, and evil, must occur at 
every step in treating the subject. Still, whether here or elsewhere, 
it is clear that it must, and will very soon, be discussed, and most 
fully. 





THE METROPOLITAN UNIVERSITY AND DR. PYE SMITH, 


THERE can be no doubt that the agitating dissenters are very curious, 
unintelligible people, in some of their movements. One of the 
strangest which they have lately exhibited is as follows :—lIt is said 
that the ne wly chartered Me ‘tropolitan University, on the motion of 
Dr. Arnold, who is a member of it, adopted, though by a very small 
majority, the resolution that in the examination for B.A. degrees, 
candidates should be required to construe either one of the gospels, 
or the Acts, in Greek, and to have a competent knowledge of Serip- 
ture history. Now how, where, when, why, or which way, this could 
hurt the dissenters or their cause, (especially if that cause is, as they say, 
all built upon Seripture,) no one can devise. ‘There was to be no refer- 
ence to the doctrines of any particular denomination, The examina- 
tion might be conducted by a Baptist, or an Independent, or any body 
else among the dissenters, as well as by a churchman. 

However, if the papers are right, they waxed very wroth; and the 
large minority in the senate thereupon stirred and made a riot. Some 
internal proceedings took place which one does not understand, from 
not knowing the constitution of the body ; but, finally, reference was 
made to the Home Secretary, (1) to ask the crown lawyers (1) whether 
it was not against the charter (‘) to examine in this way—i. e., whether 
such a monstrous sin against civil and religious liberty should be com- 
mitted, as seeing whe the ‘ra young man, before being declared B.A., 
could construe the Greek Testame nt, and knew the facts in scripture 
history. Lord John Russell, according to the papers, has sent the ques- 
tion back to the senate ; whether accompanied by Sir John Campbell 
and Sir Robert Rolfe’s opinions or not, we do not learn. Now really 
all this does seem marvellously unintelligible ; but it is to be supposed 
that there are depths and mysteries in dissent which the uninitiated 
cannot penetrate. What can it be? Isa man not likely to be so 
intense a Baptist, or so vehement an Independent, because he knows 
that David did not live before Moses—that Judea is not in Spain— 
that the ten tribes were not carried to Babylon, and that Saul was 
not the last king of Israel; or, again, because he can make the nomi- 
native agree with the verb, and the adjective with the substantive, in 
construing St. Luke or St. Matthew? Is a knowledge of facts and of 
grammar, a religious test, a yoke too heavy for the free shoulders of 
dissent to bear? But are ancient chronology and history to be ta- 
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booed, in this very novel line of study marked out by the enlightened 
dissenters ? If not, why on earth should the ancient history in the 
Old Testament, almost the only remnant of authentic history relating 
to the East, be forbidden? What sort of work do they think they 
will make of history and chronology without it? One may really 
waste hours in conjecture, and, after all, be quite wide of the mark ; 
and there is nothing for it but to conclude as one begins, that the 
agitating dissenters are very curious people indeed, when they are 
mortally alarmed at the notion of their sons being asked to construe the 
Greek Testament, and answer a few questions in the ancient history 
contained in the Bible. 

There is one very pitiable exhibition connected with this matter— 
namely, poor Dr. Pye Smith's letter. ‘This unfortunate gentleman 
gave himself ve ry much to Hebrew, Greek, and the ‘ological studies 
for many years, and (as a natural fruit of such an endeavour to 
attain learning) either lost, or never got, the furious spirit of dissenting 
hate against churchmen ; he even was so wicked as to maintain some- 
thing of a kindly intercourse with clergy. This could not be tolerated ; 
and now, in the decline of life, the political dissenters, thinking that 
his character and name have more weight than those of any one else 
among them, parade him on every occasion ; and he has written, 
on two or three occasions, letters which could not but destroy a 
higher reputation than Dr. Smith's, for either abilities or right feel- 
ing. ‘There was a pamphlet, some two or three years ago, in which 
we saw the sad spectacle of an elderly man renouncing the kind feel- 
ings of former years, trying to lash ‘himself up into extreme bitter- 
ness against the cle Tgy, ‘and utte ring the most wild and unjust calum- 
nies against their moral character. This last year, when Mr. Hume 
was likely to lose Middlesex, poor Dr. Smith was again dragged for- 
ward to write a letter to the dissenters, not only advocating Mr. Hume, 
but absolutely justifying the doctrine that a man who has no proper 
sense of religion is still quite a fit person for the legislature of a nation. 
And now he is actually again put forth, to use, if possible, more weak 
and pitiable sophistry, to she »w (for it comes to that) that it is a very bad 
thing for young men to be able to construe the Greek Testament, and to 
know scripture history, or to have their thoughts directed to acquiring 
such knowledge. As, of course, there is no possible argument which can 
be brought against the thing itself, Dr. Smith is obliged, the whole way 
through his ie ‘tter, to reason against things as little connected with the 
proposition as the man in the moon. For example, he says that the 
proposed examination is very bad, because, a young man’s being ex- 
amined in this way does not prove that he studies the scripture daily 
lor religious purposes. No doubt. And Dr. Smith must know very well 
that he might just as well have said that the proposed examination 
is ve ry bad. because frost and snow are very cold, or because he was 
going out to dinner. These things have just as much to do with the 
(question as what he alleges. It is really sickening to be obliged to 
ask, whether a man’s knowing how to construe the Greek Testament 
is to prevent his being religious; or whether knowing scripture 
history will hinder his reading the Bible. Again, Dr. S. says, just in 
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the same way, that the examination is very bad, because it is a sad 
error to think that a man is taught religion by having a few hours in 
a week devoted to technical instruction. Who said that he was ? 
What, again, can this prove against the proposed system, any more 
than saying that St. Paul’s is a very large church, or that the Royal 
Exchange was burnt last week ? Did the Metropolitan University 
profess to teach religion at all? Did they say that this examination 
would do it ? 

Surely it is pitiable to see a person, whose love of learning, at all 
events, (whatever judgment may be passed by the sound critic on his 
works,) and whose good feelings, as evinced in former days, lead one 
to think of him with kindness, thus compelled, by his situation, and 
the system (the free system) under which he lives, (for surely these 
are not willing movements on Dr. Smith’s part,) to come forward 
and (to the certain injury of his character) defend the worst causes 
by the most sad arguments. The last sentence of his letter is really 
quite painful. He expresses his gratification, poor man, at being 
allowed to state his opinion! just as if any person of common discre- 
tion and feeling would not rejoice at not being exposed to so doing ; 
because, say what he would, he must give great offence to some, and 
be misunderstood by more. 

If the dissenters (after Dr. Arnold, too, a tolerably ardent advocate 
for religious freedom, has carried the point of requiring those who are 
to be sent forth with an academical title to know how to arrange the 
Greek words in the New Testament according to grammar, and to 
know the facts in the Bible) should succeed in compelling the Univer- 
sity to give up the point, and positively disclaim any connexion with 
the Old and New Testament, ¢o forbid their being named, or any 
knowledge of them hinted at within the walls of the new University, 
it will, indeed, be a splendid triumph for University and dissenters also. 





EMBER DAYs. 


SEVERAL letters have appeared lately in this Magazine complaining 
that it often happens that some. of the bishops do not ordain at the 
four proper seasons appointed by the church, and that, consequently, 
the writers cannot comfortably use the prayer ordered by the church 
to be used at that season in all congregations. It is, ‘therefore, as 
well to say a very few words on the subject, not for the purpose 
of excusing needless irregularity or disobedience to the laws of the 
church in ‘the highest class of church officers more than in others, 
but for the sake of pointing out the reason and the justification for 
what they do in many cases, and for shewing that really the most 
scrupulous conscience need have no scruples “about the use of the 
prayer. 

The canon allows the bishop, for urgent reasons, to ordain at other 
than the specified times. An urgent reason can only mean a sufficient 
reason. 


Now two or three times within the last three or four vears, a conse- 
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cration (which must take place on a festival) has taken place on Trinity 
Sunday, one of the specified times. Three bishops, besides the arch- 
bishop, usually attend. Here, then, are four bishops, on each occasion, 
prevented, by an urgent cause, from ordaining on the specified day. 
Again, take the very last occasion as an example. The proper day 
was Sunday, Dec. 24. But every one knows that, as the holy com- 
munion is administered on Christmas-day, it is most inconvenient that 
clergy, whether priests or deacons, (who are, perhaps, assistant curates 
in large parishes, ) should be away from home on that day. Now almost 
all persons ordained on Dee. 24th must hav ebeen absent from home on 
the 25th. And it is within the writer’s knowledge that three ordina- 
tions were, for this (surely an urgent) reason, held on the 17th. He 
sees, too, by a letter in the January number, that two others (York 
and Hereford,) and elsewhere, that two more (Lincoln and Win- 
chester,) were appointed for the 17th, and doubtless on the same 
grounds. Here, then, are seven cases which are quite according to the 
canon, though coming within the complaint of the variods letter 
writers. The Ely ordination ( Dec.3rd) was probably, and the Chichester 
(Dee. 21) obviously, altered for the same reason. Doubtless, had one 
opportunities of inquiring, in many other cases wrgent reasons would be 
found. For deviations without such cause, no defence is made here. 
Whoever deviates from a rule without cause, does harm, and the more, 
the higher his station. But what is meant is, that there is much more 
freque sntly good cause than pe ople at a distance, not knowing the 
circumstances, and being of anxious minds, remember or think of. 
Now, as to the use of the prayer, it may be affirmed, without fear, 
that there are always several ordinations taking place on the appointed 
days, and thus, even if our own diocesan’s ordination does not, we 
have sufficient ground for knowing that the prayer is not used without 
meaning. Every one resident in London is aware that (except for 
such causes as above assigned) both the Archbishop and Bishop 
of London always have ordinations on Trinity Sunday and the Sunday 
before Christmas, and latterly the Bishop of Gloucester has fre “ue ntly 
ordained at Westminster on those days. These are particularly men- 
tioned merely as being matters so public that any one may know of 
them. The Bishop of Oxford this year took the 17th instead of the 
24th. But the writer believes that the ordinations at Oxford are 
regularly on the Sunday before Christmas and on Trinity Sunday. 
This year, when there was such strong reason for a contrary course, 
one ordination (Gloucester) took place on the regular day, Dee. 24th, 
as appears from the January number, and very ‘probably there were 
more, not yet reporte “dl. 
P.S. Since this was written, the writer observes in the ne wspaper 
that another ordination took place on the 24th December—viz., that 
of the Bishop of Salisbury. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW-——CHURCH RATES, 
Tue “ Edinburgh Review” has done a service, which it by no means 
intended, to the cause of the church, by bringing Mr. Hale’s pub- 
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lications on tithes and church-rates to the notice of the public. It is 
notorious that the whigs and radicals, the Roman catholics and the 
dissenters, have been for many years labouring to persuade the com- 
mon people to entertain a notion that the church of England is, as 
respects the appropriation of her revenues, ilegally constituted. The 
learned whigs have not had the boldness to assert as much as this in 
plain terms ; they are too well informed and to cautious to commit 
themselves in this way ; but their policy has been of the most subtle and 
jesuitical character, Their plan has been, just to draw a picture, which is 
partly true and partly false, of the platform of the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
church ; and then, designating all subsequent changes in the laws of 
our country (even such as took place five centuries ago) as encroach- 
ments made by the clergy upon the rights of the people, to leave 
their unsuspecting readers and hearers to fall into the snare thus 
craftily laid, and to take up the persuasion (from which no learned 
reviewer has the honesty to release them) that the clergy rob the poor 
of their due, and cheat the rich by requiring them to repair the 
naves of parish churebes. Against this deliberate scheme Mr. Hale has 
assiduously opposed the arguments which ancient English history 
supply. As to one of his arguments, that respecting the law of 
‘Ethelred, upon which the Edinburgh reviewer has exhausted so 
much of his learning, Mr. Hale has himself candidly acknowledged 
that he does not consider it as wholly incontrovertible ; and yet, even 
with this admission, it may fairly be said that it is almost impossible 
to peruse his essays on the subject of tithes and church-rates without 
being convinced that he has shewn against those who would appeal to 
ancient laws as arguments to sanction a different appropriation of 
church revenues, that they have not ancient law, in any one point, 
on their side. 





THE IRISH NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 


LETTER lil. 





Sir,—I shall now, as [ promised at the conclusion of my last letter, 
proceed to state what I consider the most practicable means of obvi- 
ating the objections to the present national system; and while doing 
so, I shall bring forward a few more facils respecting the state of scrip- 
tural education among Romanists in the county of Wexford. 

The first and most palpable objection to the system adopted by the 
national board is this, that it admits peculiar religious instruction to 
be given in their school-houses. The effect of this rule will appear 
evident from one simple case. Were I to connect the two schools now 
in my parish, and which are chietly supported by me, with the national 
board, I should be obliged, if the Romish priest of the parish required 
it, to give up these schools one whole day and a portion of every other 
day in the week, for the inculeation of Romanism, that is, of what I 
believe to be false and dangerous doctrines. If I submitted, and sub- 
mit I must, if my schools became national, my conduct would argue 
a degree of inconsistency that no honest man ought to be guilty of. 
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Now, to get rid of this difficulty altogether, I should, as was proposed 
by the commissioners of 1812, have the peculiar religious instruction 
given “ in other pla es than the school-house.’ To this arrangement no 
reasonable man of any party could object. It may, I admit, in some 
cases, be difficult to get a suitable place for the peculiar religious in- 
struction to be given in, but no difficulty is so hard to meet as a 
violation of principle or conscience.* 

The next serious defect in the national system is shewn by this re- 
sult, that a school may be carried on according to its principles, and 
yet no religious instruction be given in it. The system gives moral 
and literary instruction, but there is no security that this instruction 
shall be accompanied by religious knowledge ; that is, in the system 
itself there is no provision for imparting such knowledge. The Bible 
is excluded altogether from the schools: the Scripture Lessons, and 
even the Ten Commandments, are merely recommended, and not re- 
quired, to be used. Hence it follows, that in whatever schools the 
Lessons and Commandments are not taught—as ts the case in very 
many, and may be the case in all national schools—there is no reli- 
gious, no scriptural knowledge, imparted to the children, except, per- 
haps, what is contained in an odd sentence here and there in the 
spelling and reading books. But no person that values religion at 
all will consider this a sufficient religious instruction for children. 

When this point is clearly made out, the advocate of the national 
system is forced to maintain that literary knowledge, even without re- 
ligion, is a great blessing to the poor. Now, instead of being a bless- 
ing, mere literary knowledge, without religion, without some acquaint- 
ance with the word of God, is, in my mind, a curse to the poor. 
Knowledge is power, and man is naturally corr upt, and therefore he 
is more likely to turn that power to evil, if he is not controlled by 
the moral influence of religion. Those who are in the middle and 
higher classes are sometimes a good deal restrained by considerations of 
interest, by regard for their reputation, and by the habits of the society 
in which they live ; but these are influences which, comparative ly, pro- 
duce but a slight e ffect upon the minds of the poor. Religion is the 
only effectual restraint for them. The peasantry of the south of Ire- 
land possess as much literary knowledge as any peasantry in Europe, 
more, I believe, than those in England; but they read not the Bible, 
and what are they? Dr. Sadleir, in his letter to Dr. Thorpe, tells 
us, and unhappily with too much truth, that “ they are miserable and 
mischievous savages, proverbial for their violence and hostility to the 
laws.” 

But, I am sometimes told, if I or any protestant become the patron 
of a national school, we may have the Scripture Lessons read in it. 
True, we may; but, if we choose, we may not; and here it is that 
the system is vicious, for it is a matter of choice with the patron whe- 





There is no inconsistency in a protest: ant clergyman attending a national school, 
at giving religious instruction there; but how can a consistent protestant allow 
the errors of Romanism to be ine suleated i in a school under his patronage? Or, in 
other words, how can such a one be patron of an Irish national school ? 
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ther religion or any portion of scripture be taught in the school or 
not. But, if am allowed by the board to have their Scripture Les- 
sons read in the school, I am also obliged to admit Romanism into the 
school-house ; and, moreover, I look upon those lessons to be so ob- 
jectionable, that I could not sanction the use of them in any school 
of which I was patron or superintendent. 

I object to those lessons on several grounds : because the language, 
in very many places, is different from that of the authorized version ; 
because some of the passages in them are positively false translations ; 
and because the notes and questions are, in several cases, either ab- 
surd, or positively Romish, or of Romish tendency. 

Many conceive that, if the sense of the two versions be the same, 
the difference of language is a matter of little moment. This, however, 
is 4 mistaken view; for, if the version used by illiterate persons, when 
children, be different even in words from that which they use in after 
life, it requires very little penetration to see that the effect upon their 
minds will be, e'ther a mischievous confusion, or a doubt as to the 
accuracy of both versions.* ‘This objection, too, is much stronger in 
the case of protestant children than in that of Romanists, and for the 
following reasons : 

It is a principle of the protestant chureh that a// should read and 
study the Bible; and the fact is, that all true protestants do consult it 
as the rule of their faith and conduct. On the other hand, the Romish 
church teaches that the written word of God was not intended for the 
use of all; and the result is, that very few Romanists do read that 
sacred book; and therefore, with regard to them, the difference in 
language between the version used at school and the Douay and 
Khemish version is, comparatively, of very little consequence. 

Romish writers, I know, are very unwilling to admit that their 
church discountenances the reading of the scriptures by the laity ; but 
whatever doubt there may be raised by plausible writers as to the 
theory of the Romish church upon this point, there can most certainly 
be no doubt as to the practice of that church where she possesses 


power to act according to her wishes. There is, in the county of 


Wexford, a parish, with which | am well acquainted, that contains very 
nearly 4000 Romanists ; and among so many, after the most diligent 
inquiry, [could not find more than six copies of the Bible; and I have 
no reason to think the proportion is greater in other parishes. 

In the town of /Vexford there are four Romish booksellers, and 
there is not a copy of the Bible or the New Testament with one of 
them. There is the same number of Romish booksellers in the 
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* I may here give an instance or two, to shew how the language in the Lessons 
differs from that in the authorized version. Genesis, iii. 15, and xlix. ]0, are thus 
given in the Lessons :—** And I will put enmities between thee and the woman, and 
between her seed and thy seed; it shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for 
his heel.” ** The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a ruler from his poste- 
rity, till he come to whom it belongs, and to him shall the nations be obedient.”— 
(See the notes to the celebrated “ Letter of Pope Gregory X VI. to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Ireland,” pp. 47 and 42.) 
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town of Enniscorthy; with these I found three copies of the New 
Testament ; but in oss and Gorey, when I made inquiry, there was 
not for sale a single copy of the Romish version, though there are eight 
booksellers’ shops i in these towns—that is, in short, in the four prin- 
cipal towns of this county there were not to be found,* with the Romish 
booksellers, more than three copies of the word of God, and those 
three of the New Testament only. From these few facts it is quite 
evident that the Romish clergy have no desire that the scriptures, 
even their own version, should get into the hands of their people, 
otherwise, a larger supply on sale than three New Testaments would 
doubtless have be en provided for a county containing about 160,000 
Roman catholics. We should observe, too, that the Romish clergy 

have no associations, nor private depots, for the sale and gratuitous 
distribution of Bibles, such as the protestant clergy have for the 
supply of their congregations. 

That the scripture lessons which have been adopted by the Board 
abound with false translations, and that the questions and notes at- 
tached to them are in many places such as I have already described 
them to be, has been repeatedly shewn by some of the most eminent 
scholars in this country. Their treatises are accessible to all who are 
desirous of accurate information on this subject, and therefore I need 
do little more than refer below to a few which brought conviction 
to my own mind,+ particularly as it is impossible, in a letter such as 
this, to discuss the question as fully as its importance deserves. 

Whoever examines these lessons with any care, will be amazed at 
their character, when he considers by whom and for whom they were 
drawn up. It is not merely that there is here and there an objection- 
able note or translation, but a general Romish colouring, or Romish 
tendency, has been given to the compilation, and so ingeniously, that 
it cannot well be unde rstood except by those who read the whole work. 
The notes are the most extraordinary part of the production ; for 
very many of them { contain discussions about old manuscripts, various 
readings, and different views of different churches and commentators, 


* This inquiry was made about July last. 

’* Newland’s Examination of the Scripture Lessons. Pope Gregory's Letter to 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. 2nd edition. A Review of the Scripture 
Lessons; reprinted from the Christian Examiner and Church of Ireland Magazine. 
I have not yet seen the Reports of the Inquiry into the National System, before the 
education committees of the last session ; but from the character of several of the wit- 
nesses that were examined, I should expect to find much useful information in their 
evidence respecting the Seripture Lessons. 

¢ The note on the Lord’s Prayer is a specimen of those I here allude to; the text 
runs thus: ‘ Andthe Lord said unto them, When ye pray, say, [our] F ather, | who 
art in heaven ;} Hallowed be thy name; Thy kingdom come ; [Thy will be done, as 
in heaven, so on earth;] Give us day by day our daily bread; And forgive us our 
sins; for we also forgive every one that is indebted to us ; and ‘lead us not into temp- 
tation ; but deliver us from evil.’’ The following note is subjoined to this prayer ;:— 
“ The p issages enclosed in brackets in this prayer are not found in some manuscripts, 
and therefore are omitted by many modern critics, as Griesbach, &e. They are sup- 
posed to have been supplied from the parallel passages in Matt. vi, They are omitted 
in the Armenian and Vulgate translations. Origen says that Luke has them not, 
though Matthew has.” 
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which are quite unintelligible to any child, and which can produce no 
other effect upon their minds than that these lessons, and the book 
from which they profess to be taken, are of very doubtful authority. 

While on this subject, I cannot avoid noticing that part of Mr. 
Commissioner Blake’s evidence which relates to the lessons, and which, 
as I mentioned at the beginning of my first letter, has been published 
by the Board along with their reports. Being asked,* “ if any objec- 
tions or complaints had been made to the Board as to any of the 
notes,” he replied, that the note to Gen. iii. 15, had been objected to. 
The next question was, “ whether any objection had been made to 
any other part of the selection ?” His answer to this question is sup- 
pressed tn the evidence as published by the National Board, and the re- 
sult is, that ordinary readers would be led to suppose, either that Mr. 
Blake’s answer was, for some mysterious reason, unfit for publication, 
or that the Board had never heard of any objection but that against 
the note attached to Gen. ili. lo. After this, how can we exonerate 
the Board from the charge of jesuitry and fraud ? 

There is another part of Mr. Blake’s evidence, as published by 
the Board, which must not escape our observation. He attempts to 
defend the Romish church from a charge frequently made against her, 
that she does not give the second commandment to her people ; in doing 
so, he chooses to say, that the ground of the charge is, their not divid- 
ing the commandments as the protestant church does. Now, were 
this the ground of the accusation, there would be little need of a de- 
fence ; but it is not so, for the real ground—and I can searcely sup- 
pose Mr. Blake to be ignorant of it—is this, that, in most of her cate- 
chisms,+ the words which make up what we call the second com- 
mandment are omitted altogether. But why did the National Board 
presume to publish such a discussion at all? Is it part of their duty, 
though they are supported entirely by the treasury of this prote stant 
state, to publish, along with or in their reports, apologies for the Romish 
church?  Ifso, how fully justified are the Romish hierarchy of Ire- 
land in reckoning and publishing, as they do in their Annual Diree- 
tory, the National Board as one of the “ catholic” (Romish) institu- 
tions of this country ? 

But the deadliest crime with which the National Board is charge- 
able is this, “that it excludes the written word of God from its schools,” 
and it is singular that the Bible is the only book that is expressly ex- 
cluded. So long as this audacious rule exists, I am quite confident 





* Appendix to the National Board Reports, p. 126. 

t Such as Devereux's, O'Reilly s, and Butler’s, which are most generally used in 
the Irish schools. In England, where protestants are more numerous, and where it 
is the policy of the church of Rome to appear in the fairest colours, I understand 
that the Romish clergy do not so generally admit into their catechisms such mutila- 
tions of the commandments. Mr. Blake's words are, “* That which constitutes the 
Second Commandment, according to the division of the established church, consti- 
tutes a part of the First Commandment, according to the division of the Roman- 
catholic church. From this the mistake has arisen, that the Roman-catholie church 
does not give the Second Commandment at all.” He then goes on to shew that the 
Romish division of the commandments is more correct than that of the protestant 
church Appendix, p. 126. 
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that neither the protestant clergy nor laity of Ireland ever will sane- 
tion such a system. 

But, strange to say, the friends of the system sometimes maintain 
that it is a slander to assert that the Bible is shut out from its schools. 
It is, however, no slander; for so long as the national master is 
required to be present, so long as the board claims or exercises any 
authority in the school, that is, in short, so long as the national 
school is held, the Bible is excluded. Such is both the theory* and 
the practice of the system. There is a national school, with which 
[am very well acquainted, to which the protestant clergy man of the 
parish goes once a week, after the school business is over, to give 
religious instruction to a few protestant children who attend it. The 
Testaments which are used by these children must be carried off 
when the clergyman has finished his lecture, and are not to be seen 
in the school till his next visit for religious instruction. Little did I 
imagine, some few years ago, that I should live to see the day when 
the Bible or the New Testament would be reckoned an unfit book to 
lie upon the table or the shelf of any school supported by the treasury 
of protestant England! It is the first instance in which the legis- 
lature of that state, or, I believe, of any state in Christendom, 
sanctioned such a regulation. 

The practice of the clergyman to which I have just now alluded, 
leads me to notice a point very much insisted on by the advocates of 
the national system—namely, that the protestant clergy may and 
ought to go to the school houses after the national school is over, and 
there give that religious instruction which the board will not supply. 
In some parishes, where there is but one national school, the protes- 
tant clergyman might, and does, attend occasionally ; but surely the 
board cannot suppose that their conduct as to the scriptures is atoned 
for by permitting the protestant clergyman to teach them after their 
school is closed. The right of teaching the seriptures he still enjoys 
without their permission ; but in no case could a clergyman, with 
due attention to his other duties, attend a school daily, and, according 
to protestant views, the scriptures, or a portion of them, should be 
daily read as an indispensable part of a Christian's instruction. And 
what shall we say as to those instances where the benefice is exten- 
sive,+ the national schools in it numerous, the income small, and 
only one cle rgyman, and he perhaps not able to keep a horse? I 

cannot conceive anything more visionary than, in these and such like 
‘ases, of which there are many in Irel: und, to e xpect the clergyman to 





Rule 5, as to tuition, says, “The reading of the scriptures, either in the 
authorized or Douay version, is regarded as a religious exercise, and, as such, is to be 
confined to those times which are set apart for religious instruction.” ‘Times may 
be set apart for reading the scriptures, but no rule of the board renders it imperative 
on the master or any other teacher to atte nd at these times. 

+ It was Sir Robert Peel, I think, who proved in some of the debates on the Irish 
church question, from data that were laid before the House of Commons, that the 
iverage size of Trish benefices was, or would be under the proposed arrangements, 
twenty-five square British miles. 


Vou. XIII.—Feb. 1838. QE 
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be alite to give a sufficiency of scriptural instruction to the children 
attending the national school ? 

But, replies the advocate of the national system, why cannot the 
protestant clergyman attend, after the business of the school is over, 
to give scriptural and other religious instruction, as well as the Romish 
priest? Now the answer to this question and the argument founded 
on it is very simple. The Romish priest does not attend the national 
schools for the purpose of giving religious or indeed any instruction, 
except in very few cases, I speak, of course, with reference to the 
schools I visited myself, In the county of Wexford there are twenty- 
eight national schools, of which I visited twenty-seven. In twenty- 
one of these, as | was informed by the masters, the very best autho- 
rity on the subject, the priest never gives any religious instruction. 
There was but one in which he attended regularly once a week, and 
to the other five he came only occasionally. 

In the twenty-one schools, ‘howev er, W here the priest never attends, 
religious instruction is given regularly by the masters, who are all 
Romanists.* Here we may notice the great danger to protestantism 
arising from the national system being such, that the protestant 
clergy cannot conscie ntiously become patrons of its schools. The 
masters, being appointed by Romish patrons, are all, with very few 
exceptions, Romanists, and, being such, they are, in some measure, 
capable of giving Romish religious instruction, but entirely unfit to 
instruct children in the scriptures or any other book containing pro- 
testant principles. 

To remedy this erying evil, 1 would make such alterations in the 
system as would remove all reasonable objections from moderate 
men of both parties, and then, if the protestant clergy and laity 
did not take advantage of the benefits held out by the state in the 
national schools, they must not only not complain, but stand con- 
demned in the eyes of the nation. 

The alterations that I would suggest are not many in number. As 
I mentioned already, | would have the peculiar religious instruction 
given in the respective places of public worship, or some other places 
different from the school houses; I would, in the next place, require 
from every child that had attained a suitable proficiency in reading 
the daily use of wnobjectionable selections} from the scriptures, and 


* Inthe twenty-eight national schools of the county of Wexford, there are thirty-five 
teachers employ ed; of these, thirty-four are Romanists, and only one a protestant. 

In the Appendix to the third, which I believe is the last, Report of the National 
Board, I find six signatures of clergymen of the established church to applications for 
aid to the board, returned for the county of Wexford. This return woyld seem to 


contradict a statement made by me in a former letter, that, of all the clergymen of 


the established church in this county, not one sanctioned the national system. But, 
what is the truth with regard to these six signatures, which are still continued in 
the reports of the board ? Fiv e of them are the signatures of two clergymen, of whom 
one, Mr. Gore, is nearly four years dead, and the other, Mr. King, long since pub- 
licly retracted his hasty sanction to the system; while the sixth (namely, that to 
the application for the boys’ school of New Ross, ) is, as I am informed on good 
authority, a forgery ; for no clergyman of the established chureh signed it. 

+ The great difficulty i is, to get unobjectionable selections. To meet this difficulty, 
many plans have been proposed. To me that appears the most practicable, (though | 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 22) 
that during ordinary school business, and at the same hour in every 
school, so that visitors, by coming in at that hour, might see whether 
the rule was observed or not; and, above all, I would insist upon the 
Bible, the whole Bible, being admitted into the school at all hours, 
and the free, unrestricted, daily use of it being open to all children 
whose parents wished it, or did not object to it. These few changes 
would, in my mind, satisfy the great bulk of the protestants of Ireland. 
But so long as the Bible is excluded from the national schools, the 
protestants will submit to any sacrifice rather than send their children 
to them; and in this view they will be supported and encouraged by 
their clergy, be the consequences to themselves what they may. It 
may suit other parties in the state, or other individuals, titled lords 
and wealthy commoners, to vibrate between two opinions, or to 
change their principles according to the popular fancies of the day ; 
but such has not been the conduct of the protestant clergy of Ireland. 
As a body, though insulted, persecuted, and robbed, they have stood 
faithful to the cause of truth ; and I trust in God they will be enabled 
to bear up even against greater trials than they have yet endured, if 
such should befal them. They believe the Bible to be a divine 
book, the source of every social, moral, and religious virtue, and that 
mere literary knowledge without an acquaintance with it would 
be rather mischievous than profitable to the children of the poor, and 
therefore they never will consent to a system that deprives them of 
the use of that sacred volume. They conceive that the state, on the 
same grounds, should never sanction the national system, and more 
especially the Queen, who, at her coronation, by the acceptance of a 
Bible, will acknowledge its divine, its paramount authority, and 
virtually engage to adopt the book herself, and recommend it to her 
subjects, as the safe rule of Christian principle and Christian practice. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Killurin Parsonage, Wexford, J. Booker. 
Nov. 6th, 1837. 





ADDITIONAL CURATES FUND. 


Tuis excellent institution has now been put into a state of further 
efficiency by the appointment of a committee, including a large num- 
ber of names which will command respect and confidence in all 
quarters, under the direction of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. This announcement cannot fail to give deep and heartfelt 
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am aware there are many objections to it, ) which would provide two sets of selections, 
and leave the choice to the patrons of the respective schools. Were the notes to be 
removed from the present National Lessons, and the notes are not an essential part of 
them, the lessons, except from the circumstance of their being in a new and a bad 
version, would not be so offensive to protestants as they are now, and Roman catholics 
could not consistently object to them, for, by admitting the use of them, as they have 
done, they virtually admit the correctness of the text, which would alone remain. 
rhere have been many sets of selections drawn up in this country and England, 
which it is needless for me to mention here, as they are well known to all persons 
who have at all turned their attention to this subject. Still, however, with respect to 
the National Selections, even if their objectionable notes were removed, this difficulty 
would remain, that no clergyman could consistently sanction a version of holy scrip- 
‘ure not authorized by the church. 
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satisfaction to all the friends of the church. They must indeed feel 
also deeply indebted to the zealous and able services of the provi- 
sional trustees and secretary, when they remember the success with 
which their labours have been crowned. But provisional officers, 
however active in obtaining support to the new society, could have no 
power to put into activity the resources with which they were entrusted. 
This only obstacle to the usefulness of the society is therefore now 
removed ; and the work which has so happily begun, will, it is hoped, 
be prospered from on high, and spread its usefulness over a large 
portion of the land. 


BATH CHURCH OF ENGLAND LAY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue following extract from the speech of Sir W. Cockburn at a late 
meeting of that excellent institution, the Bath Church of England 
Lay Association, will give pleasure to all good sons of the church of 
England. Unhappily there is no space to record the excellent speeches 
of Colonel Daubeny, Mr. Jeffs, &c. 


“ They might remember that at the meeting in February before alluded to, when 
he oceupied so much time, and Mr. Tottenham so ably pleaded their sacred cause, 
when he (Sir W. Cockburn), amongst a few of the countless claims which the church 
in England had upon the gratitude of the population, stated as one of them, the esta- 
blishment of Sunday schools ; that claim was vociferously denied by dissenters pre- 
sent, and to his surprise their denial was confirmed by several of his clerical friends, 
so that he was constrained to withdraw that claim at the time, t with the pro- 
test as to the good authority whence he derived it; that he had since taken great 
pains to gain the best evidence upon the subject, and they would sympathize with 
him in the feelings of satisfaction with which he again confidently made that claim, 
and hoped to be the humble medium of settling that disputed point generally, to the 
well-known and undisputed history of Sunday schools,—viz. : 


“*Tt was in the year 1784, that Sunday schools were first established by Mr. 
Raikes, of Gloucester ; and in 1788, only four years after, they afforded shelter and 
protection to not less than 250,000 of the children of the poor. Mr. R. first men- 
tioned his plan to a worthy clergyman of the name of Stock, and well knowing that 
religion was the only foundation on which education ought to be built, they began by 
gaining the consent of the parents that their children should meet them (Mr. Raikes 
and Mr. Stock) at the early service performed in the cathedral on a Sunday morning. 

“* When Mr. Raikes was on a visit at Windsor, the good Queen Charlotte sent 
for him to inquire into the aature of his plans, and to express her unqualified appro- 
bation of his Sunday schools, and ber confident hope that they would prove an ineal- 
culable benefit to the human race.’ 


“ He rejoiced to add the testimony of the nephew of the immortal Raikes himself, 
as to his having been a devoted member of our. established church. He had only 
lately obtained the following conclusive and satisfactory note :— 

“* Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in replying to your inquiries, as I can reply 
most explicitly, and most confidently. 

“ ar venerated uncle, Robert Raikes, was not only a member of the church of 
Engl throughout the whole of his life, but he was also a most attached and de- 
v one. 

“* «| should much doubt whether he ever entered a single place of worship uncon- 
nected with the establishment, and he was uniform in his attendance at his parish 
church on Sundays, frequent in his attendance at the early prayers in the cathedral 
on week days. 

“ * His memory is still cherished by some of the oldest inhabitants of Gloucester, 
who would remember that though his mind overflowed with charity and good will to 
men of al! denominations, his affections and allegiance were wholly with the church 
of England. *Yourstruly, ‘H. Rasxass.’ 

* Chester, Jan. 1, 1838," 
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[ The reading of this letter called forth the most cordial cheers. } 


‘* Thus was this, one of the greatest benefits ever conferred upon the population, 
not only matured, but originated, by churchmen.” 


The following extract from the Report will also be acceptable :-— 


“ It is gratifying for us to record that, through our exertions during the year, 
between two and three hundred petitions, most numerously and y si 
have been presented to the legislature in support of our venerable church, not merely 
from this city, but from different parishes in the diocese, more particularly on the 
subject of the church rates, after the meeting at the assembly rooms, on y> 
the 14th of February ; and we take this opportunity of returning our most cordial 
thanks to the clergy in the rural districts, for the kindness and activity which they 
displayed in forwarding our endeavours on that and other oceasions. 

The lord archbishop of Canterbury having appointed Wednesday, the 26th April 
last, as the day on which he would receive the address which was signed by this as- 
sociation and other inhabitants of Bath and its vicinity, thanking his grace for the 
firmness with which he and other members of the episcopal bench protested agai 
the measure before alluded to, which was proposed by bis late majesty’s ministers, 
for the abolition of church rates, a deputation accompanied Colonel Daubeny, one of 
the vice-presidents, accordingly, ou that day to Lambeth palace, on which occasion 
they were received with every possible mark of urbanity and kindness.” 


THROWING OPEN OF ST. PAUL'S. ’ 


Tue letters of the Rev. Sydney Smith, relative to this subject, are re- 
printed in the Miscellanea of this month, because they contain, from 
the pen of one of notoriously liberal opinions, a distinet statement of 
the great indecencies sure to occur from throwing open such buildings 
as St. Paul’s, in a metropolis like London. 





REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGE BILLS. 


An excellent petition to the House of Commons, in reference to the 
Registration and Marriage Acts, was agreed upon in Totnes, at the 
end of last year. It contains some practical suggestions calculated 
to make the parochial registers capable of superseding the present 
civil registration. The petition was agreed on at a meeting of the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Totnes; the archdeacon presiding, 
The petition was moved by the Rev. H. F. Lyte, and seconded by 
the Rev. Prebendary Holdsworth. It is hoped that the petition, or 
its substance, may be given in the next Number. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Archbishop of York, Bishopthorpe ......-sessseeseseeeeee December 17, 1837. 
Bishop of Chichester, Chiehester Cathedral............«++ December 2). 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral.................. December 24. 
Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral............:.+0+. December 31. 


Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral ..........0c00 January 7, 1838. 
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Ingram, E. W. ....... ee 
Keeling, F. ( Literate) 
Kirke, St. George ...... 
Lour, EH. Bee cccoccecccce 
Maher, J. W......... bois 
Metcalfe, W. ..cccseeceee 
Moore, C...ccccccsccovcees 
Parker, G. H.......00008. 
Patteson, John ......... 
Phelps, R. M. ......... 
YS ee ee 
Shally, J. J. cesesseeeees 


Shepherd, Samuel ...... 
Sutton, Ry *...cccceceseees 
Tate, Alexander......... 


Teed, Frederick ......... 
Tucker, W. R. ....... 
Tyrwhitt, R. E.......... 
Ward, Richard ......... 


Allen, Richard J. ...... 
Atwood, A. Ty. ...0.0.. 
Bird, Thomas H. ...... 
Bishop, F. H....0....+++. 
Breilsford, H.  ......... 
Bruce, David ......... Bed 
Burlton, F. J. .....++.- 
Clark, J. Be. ccttstisies 


Demys, N. Bee.sscseeess 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DEACONS. 

Degree. College. University. 
sp.a. Clare Hall Camb. 
B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
p.A. Clare Hall Camb. 

Peterhouse Camb. 
z.a. Corpus Christi Camb. 
B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. 
B.A. Exeter Oxford 
sa. Trinity Camb. 
B.A. Trinity Camb. 
B.A. Magdalen Camb. 
p.a. Christ Church Oxford 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
B.A St. John’s Camb. 
B.A Worcester Oxford 
B.A Exeter Oxford 
z.A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
B.A Queen’s Camb. 
B.A Queen's Camb. 
B.A Brasennose Oxford 
uA. Worcester Oxford 
B.A. Caius Camb. 
B.A St: John's Camb. 
BA Corpus Christi Camb. 
B.A. University Oxford 
BA. Trinity Camb. 
B.A Christ's Camb. 
BA Trinity Camb. 
Queen's Camb. 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
Queen's Camb. 
St. Bees 
s.A+ Corpus Christi Camb. 
B.A. St. John’s Camb. 
z.A. Trinity Camb. 
m.A. Christ's Camb. 
B.A. Pembroke Camb. 
B.A. Trinity Camb. 
M.A. Emmanuel Camb. 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
p.A. Wadham Oxford 
M.A. Brasennose Oxford 
m.A. Oriel Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
BAe Queen's Oxford 
B.A. Worcester Oxford 
M.A. Magdalen Camb. 
z.A. Trinity Oxford 
B.A. Trinity Dublin 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
M.A Worcester Oxford 
M.A Worcester Oxford 
BA. Queen's Camb. 





Ordaining Bishop. 
Hereford 
Chichester 
Abp. of York 


Salisbu 
Ripon, by let. dim. from 
Abp. of York 
Abp. of York 
j Ripon, by let. dim. from 


Abp. of York 
Horehed 


Ripon 

Abp. of York 

Abp. of York 

Ripon 

Hereford 

Ripon, 

Ripon 

Abp. of York 

Hereford 

{ Hereford, by let. dim. 

from Bp. of Norwich 

Salisbury 

Hereford 

Abp. of York 

Hereford 

Abp. of York 

Abp. of York 

Hereford 

Ripon 

Abp. of York 

Abp. of York 

Ripon 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Abp. of York 

Hereford 

Ripon, by let. dim. from 
Abp. of York 

Abp. of York 

Salisbury, by let. dim. 
from Bp. of Rochester 

Ripon 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Ripon 


Ripon 

Ripon 

Hereford 

Hereford 

Abp. of York 

Ripon 

Hereford 

Salisbury 

Salisbury, by let. dim. 
from Bp. of Norwich. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Easterby, R. «seve. University Durham = Abp. of York 
Eden, de Presececedesctece B.A. St. John's Camb. Salisbury 
Edwards, T. sccccee++ BA. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of York 
Elliott, Ebenezer ...... 8a. St, Peter’s Camb. Ripon 
Eyre, C. J. P..esescmee BA. Catherine Hall Camb. Salisbury 


Fane, Arthur ....s-..008 BeAs Exeter Oxford Salisbury 
Fisher, Frederick ...... 8.a. Catherine Hall Camb. Ripon 
Foottit, E. W. ..... wee BeaAe Emmanuel Camb. Abp. of York 
Garvey, Richard ...... B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Ripon 
Gibson, Timothy ( Literate) Salisbury 
Gilbert, E. ( Literate) Abp. of York 
Gresham, J. H. ....+++. - BA. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of York 
Hartley, J. B-  .....000+ B.A. Jesus Camb. Ripon 

Jacob, W. B. .......00.. M-Ae Emmanuel Camb. Salisbury 
Lewis, P... seesccceseees B.A. University Oxford Abp. of York 
Martineau, Arthur ... m.a- Trinity Camb. Ripon 
Musgrave, W. P. ...... B.A. Trinity Camb. Hereford 
Ormerod, J. A. ..... «wee B.A. Brsennose Oxford Hereford 
Pullen, John .....0..00- B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Ripon 
Radcliffe, W.C......... B.A. Trinity Camb. Salisbury 
Reynardson, C. B....... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Abp. of York 
Robinson, C. W........ . Ba. Emmanuel Camb. Abp. of York j 
Snowden, Charles C..... 3.a. Worcester Oxford Chichester 
Thompson, T. C. «++. M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Abp. of York 
Trapp, B.  ..ccsccceeecees z.A- Clare Hall Camb. Abp. of York 
Ward, GB. Ts’ cecctcccctcs B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Salisbury 
Whitley, J. ..ucccccceoree BeAs Queen’s Camb. Abp. of York 
Wilson, T. C....00000+. BeAs Clare Hall Camb. Abp. of York 
Wood, James .....0000.. BA. Magdalen Camb. Ripon 


Wood, Joseph .....00.0+. BA.» St. John’s Camb. Ripon 


The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
1th of March. 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold a General Ordination on Trinity Sunday. 





RESIGNATIONS, 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Andrews, R. G., Head Mastership of the Grantham Grammar School. 
Chanter, W. ....00-. Wellecombe, P. C. Devon Exon Lord Clinton. 
Cotton, A. .reccecseeee Great Hallingbury R. Essex London J. A. Houblon, Esq. 
Davies, Walter ...... Manaton R. Montgom. St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


Hopkins, H.-J. ..... § 54 Maurice R. t Hants Winches. Bp. of Winches. 


Jarratt, R. ....000000ee Luddenden P. C. W. York York V. of Halifax. 
Murray, E...... eudeos . Stinsford V. Dorset Bristol [Earl of Ilchester. 
Musgrave, Charles... Whitkirk V. W. York York Trinity Col., Camb. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bailey, William ......... Chaplain to the Ionian Islands. 

Barker, G. ..... eveseseess Chaplain to Leicester Gaol. 

Beal, William............ Third Master of the Devonport Classical and Mathematical 
School. 

Cook, William ......... One of the Masters of the City of London School. 

Faulkener, Edward .,. Chaplain to Berkley’s Hospital, Worcester. 

Inman, Jas. Wm. ...... Head Master of the Grantham Grammar School 


Latrobe, J. A. .cscecess Evening Lecturer at Melton Mowbray Church. 
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Maitland) S. R.......... Librarian to the Arehbishop of Canterbury, at’ Lambeth 
Palace. 

Phelps, Jobn ......+... Chaplain tothe Wilton Union Workhouse, at South Newton. 

Purdon, William .,..... Chaplain to the Uppingham Union, 

Thurlow, C. A.......... Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of York. 


Warren, Charles ....... Librarian of Trinity College, Cambri 


dge. 
Wegg, Ry. .sesssseeeesses Chaplain to the New Union Workhouse, Pulham, Norfolk. 
Rural Dean for the Deanery of Crewkerne. 


Whitehead, Wm. B.... 


















PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allen, W.M........ Fordham P. C. Norfolk Norwich E,. B. Pratt, Esq. 
Bloomfield, James Launton R, Oxford Oxon Bishop of London 
Bourchier, C. 8... Gt, Hallingbury R. — Essex London J. A. Houblon, Esq. 
Browne, Thomas ee ET eum La- . Norfolk Norwich J. Freeman, Esq. 
Buller, William... Moreton R. Dorset Bristol J, Frampton, Esq. 
. Ipring R. w. Chil- 2 : 
Clarke, Henry D. ys Sussex Chichester Earl of Egremont 
Collinson, Stockton New Church 
Cox, James......... sor agar Tin- Cheshire 
Cremer, C.......... Beeston (by sea) R. Norfolk Norwich Ch. of D. of Laneas, 
Currie, J. ..cccccee Borrowdale C. Cumber. Carlisle V. of Crossthwaite 
Davies, Walter ... ——— in BG0eh } Denbigh St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
Dawes, R. J....... Salperton Cold P. C. Glouces. G. & B. J. Browne, Esq. 
Donne, Stephen... “eT Denbigh St. Asaph Viscount Dungannon 
Ford, James ...... me be St. —s Somerset B, & W. Dean of Wells 
Fox, Wm. D....... Delamere R. Chester Chester The King 
Haggitt, G. J...... Hawkendon R. Suffolk Norwich H.J. Oakes, Esq. 
Abp. of Canterbury & 

Waltham V. w. Pet- ) ,,- . Sir J. C. Honey- 
Hallett, J. H...... reef \ Kent Canter. week, Bat. ai- 

u nately 
Heelis, R. ...... _ — “Cc on the Moor ) W. York York Ear! of Thanet 
Hobson, G........... Monk Bretton C. W. York York V. of Roystone 


Homer, Thomas... } pens =! 


Frieston V. w. s Lincoln 


Lineoln Mrs. Glover 


Hughes, Daniel... Manaton R. Mont. St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
J k Cc D St. Michael P. Crt L Chest M h Cc ll Cl 

ackson, C. D. ... DRciiliester ancas. er anches. Coll, Ch. 
Martineau, Arthur Whitkirk V. W. York York Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Maxwell, — ..... Pennington V. Lancas. Chester Ch. of D. of Laneas. 
Mitford, J. R....... Manacean V. Cornwall Exon Bishop of Exeter 
Nelson, James. ....  Luddenden P. C, W. York York V. of Halifax 
Neucatre, H. S..... South Kyme P. C. ‘Lincoln Lincoln Sir A. Hume, Bart. 
Nicholson, Wm... po sa esr cgi ' Hants Winches. Bishop of Winton 
Paley, Edmund... } "acaneanh : Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

{ Lord Bp.of Glouces. 

Port, George R... Oxenhall P. C. Glouces. G. & B. ) & Bristol, by lapes. 
Preston, H. E...,.. Tasburgh R. Norfolk Norwich J. Preston, Esq. 
Richmond, C. G. Six Hills V. Lincoln Lincoln G. R. Heneage, Esq. 
Rolfe, S.C. E. N.  Heacham V. Norfolk Norwich H. Styleman, Esq. 
Shirley, A. G. S.. Stinsford V. Dorset Bristol Karl of Ichester 

































Name. Preferment. County. 
Sinclair, William, Officiating Minister of the New Church, St. George's, Leeds. 
Smith, John........ Sr P. C. Devon 
Sneyd, Edward.... Wookey 

ovettey ‘te. John &) y 

Thurlow, C. A. a St Martin P. C. } York 
Whitelock, T. H.. Gilerux V. Cumb. 
Wilkinson, John.. Burton Fleming V.  E. York 
Wilkinson, Wm. Glentham V. Lincoln 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Oxenton P. C. 
_—— St. Andrew 
R 


Beavan, Evan...... Glouces. 
Blair, Robert...... Norfolk 


Bromwich, Thomas, West Gate Cottage, Lichfield. 
Broughton Brian Long Ditton R. Surrey 
Calvert, Raisley, of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Catton, Thomas, Senior Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Clarke, G. H., Swakleys. 


Clarke, Robert .... Ebchester P. C. Durham 
Cuming, Joseph .. Totness V. Devon 
Cutliffe, Robert... Seaton V.w. Beer C. Devon 
Trefillan R. 
Davis, T. W....... & Llanvihangel } Cardig. 
Ystrad 

. Sydling St. met 

Feaver, George a v. w. Hilfield C. Dorset 
Glover, John .. rig rieston iw Set — 

wick V, 

Gostling, J. W..... Egham V, Surrey 
Hardie, Robert, Berbice. 

Head, Sir J., Bt... Rayleigh R, Essex 


Henville, Seihs,.: Ww _ & Widley Hants 


. : Dudlest lle 
Hilton, Richard... i P. bs ame Salop. 
Jackson, — » Nettlestead R. Suffolk 


Mathias, Lewis ... Falmouth C. 


Bladon R. w. Wood- 

Mavor, William...) stock C. recap 
& Hurley V. Berks 
Meadows, Philip . Great Bealings R. Suffolk 
Seales Conwy! Cayo V. w. 

on William } Selene V, Carmar. 
Northmore, Wm. G., Ottery. 

Gilerux V. Cumb. 
Parsable, W. ...... np | 

Barford St. MartinR. Wilts 
role, Edward......}° & Dibdea R. Hants 
Richardson, Wm, 4 St John the Baptist . Chester 

» Chester 


_Severne, H., Wallop Hall, Shropshire. 
Singleton, R. A... Blackley ' at eee 
Wallington R. Herts 


Sisson, Thomas ... & Chippenham V. Camb. 


Stawell, Wm., Bandon. 
Sunderland, Jobn Ulverstone P. C. 


Vou. XL1—Fed. 1838. 


Lancas. 
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Somerset B. & W. Subdean of Wells 





IGENCE. 








Diocese. Patron. 


Exon Lord Clinton 


“ Trustees of the late 
York { Mr. Simeon 
Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 
York 


H. Osbaldeston, Esq. 
Lincoln D.& C. of Lincoln 


Glouces. 
Lord Chancellor. 


Norwich 
Winches. New Coll., Oxon 
Cambridge. 


Master of Sherburn 


Durham Hospital 
Lord Chancellor 
Exon Lord Rolle 


St. David's Bishop of St. David's 


Bristol Winton Coll. 


Winches. G. Gostling, Esq. 


London’ R. Bristow, Esq. 
, T. Thistlewayte & 
Wint. { Wint. Coll, altern. 


L. & C. Lord Chancellor 


Norwich 
Oxon Duke of Marlborough 
Sarum Hon. H. Walker 


Norwich Lord Henniker 
St. David's The Queen 


Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 

V. of Crossthwaite 
Sarum _ All Souls’ Coll., Oxon 
Wint. Lord Ashburton 
Chester Marq. of Westminster 
Chester Manches. Coll. Ch. 
Lincoln Emman. Coll. Camb. 
Norwich J. Sharp, Esq. 
Chester T.R.G.Braddyll, Esq 

2F 
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Name. Preferment. 


Bolton le Moors 
Todd, William, Finnard. 
Vevers, Richard... Kettering R. 


County. Diocese. 
Thistlethwaite, W. } St. George's P. C., }Lancas. Chester 
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Patron. 


Trustees 


Northam. Peterboro’ Lord Sondes 


Waldo, Frederick, at Throrp, near Christ Church, Hants. 


Ticknall P. C. 


Witt, Mathew “ot & Calke C.& 


Derby 


L. & C. Sir G. Crewe, Bart. 


Second Master of Repton Grammar School. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 


December 30, 1837. 

The following gentlemen have been ad- 
mitted students of Christ Church :—Fran- 
cis Balston, Henry Smith, William Fre- 
derick Hotham, Edmund Thomas Felde, 
William Linwood, Walter Barnes, William 
Joseph Whately, George Marshall, H. P. 
H,. Cholmondeley, and Edward Dukes. 


January 6, 1838. 

On Monday last, Mr. Godfrey Bolles 
Lee, Scholar of New College, was admitted 
Actual Fellow of that Society, 

January 15. 

On Monday last, Mr. William Hunger- 
ford Morris Colston was admitted Actual 
Fellow of New College, as founder’s kin. 

Congregations will be holden for the 

of granting graces, and conferring 
degrees, on the following days in the en- 
suing term, viz. :— 
Feb. Thursday, 1] Mar. Thursday, 8 
—— Thursday, 8 | —— Thursday, 15 
—— Thursday, 15 | —— Thursday, 29 
—— Thursday, 22 | April,Saturday, 7 


January 20. 
On Monday last, the first day of Lent 
Term, the following degrees were con- 
fer * 


Masters of Arts— Rev. H. Gough, Taber- 
dar of Queen's; J. J. Pratt, Fellow of St. 
John’s; Rev.C. Rew, Fellow of St. John’s ; 
Rey. H. Heming, Fellow of St. John’s; 
Rey, H. J, F. Coxe, Fellow of St. John’s, 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Ward, New Inn 
Hall; E. W. Rowden, Fellow of New 
College. 

a 


CAMBRIDGE. 


mw 


December 25, 1837. 
There will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the ensuing Lent term :— 


Wedn., Feb. 14, at eleven. 

Wedn., — 28, at eleven. (Ash Wedn.) 
Wedn., Mar, 14, at eleven. 

Friday, — 30, (A.M. Inceptors) at ten. 
Friday, April 6, (end of term) at ten. 


The electors to the Seatonian prize, in 
announcing the subject for the present year 
also gave notice, “ that if any poem shall 
appear to possess distinguished merit, a 
premium of 1001, will be adjudged,” 


December 30. 
PRIZE SUBJRCTS. 

The Vice-Chancellor bas issued the fol- 
lowing notice :— 

I. The Most Noble Marquis Camden, 
Chancellor, being pleased to give annually 
a third gold medal for the encouragement 
of English poetry, to such Resident Under- 
graduate as shall compose the best Ode, or 
the best Poem in heroic verse; the sub- 
ject for the present year is, Luther. 

N.B,—These exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 
31, 1838; and are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 

II. The Representatives in Parliament 
for this University being pleased to give 
annually— 

(1) Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose 
Composition, to be open to all Bachelors 
of Arts, without distinction of years, who 
are not of sufficient standing to take the 
Degree of Master of Arts; and 

(2) Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not less than seven 
Terms at the time when the exercises are 
to be sent in; ‘ 

The subjects for the present year are— 


(1) For the Buchelors, 
“ Quousque, et quibus potissimum ra- 
tionibus, artium pulchritudinem spectan- 
tium forme nobiliores é pura religione 









oriantur ; eandemque vicissim promovendi 
vim habeant.” 
(2) For the Undergraduates. 

“In iis que de Ethica et Politica a 
Platone scripta accepimus quenam sint 
elementa philosophiam revera christianam 
adumbrantia,” 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1838. 

lll. Sir William Brown having be- 
queathed three gold medals, of the value 
of five guineas each, to such Resident 
Undergraduates as shall compose— 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation 
of Sappho ; 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace ; 

The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia, and 
The best Latin Epigram after the 

model of Martial ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

“ Haddadog Ipopdyov dya\pa ty rp roy 
"AOnvaiwy AxporwoXet. 
eixwy we dogy idaivere 
Ilakidc, xpadaivove’ tyyog dzoddgw 
x Eurip. Here. Fur. 


(3) 





Kapa. 

(2) For the Latin Ode— 

** Academia Cantabrigiensis 
Reginge Victorie solium avitum conscendenti 
gratulatur.” 

(3) For the Greek Epigram—“ Spov- 
rire perewpwy,” 

(4) For the Latin Epigram—“ Sui amans 
sine rivali.” 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1838. The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, and the 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied by 
a literal Latin Prose Version. 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
4001. stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more Greek books, 
to be given to such Resident Undergra- 
duate as bhall make the best translation 
of a proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is— 
Shakspeare, Henry V., Act IV. Chorus. 

Beginning — 

“ Now entertain conjecture of a time,” 

And ending— 

“ Ilis liberal eye doth give to every one 

Thawing cold fear.” 

N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum Iam- 
bicum Trimetrum acatalecticum. These 


exercises are to be accentuated, and ac- 
companied by a literal Latin prose version, 


and are to be sent in on or before April 50, 
1838, 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


January 6, 1838, 


On Saturday last, the Hulsean prize for 
1837 was adjudged to Henry Shepherd, 
of Clare Hall, for his dissertation on the 
following subject: —‘*To compare the 
evidence which Christians of the_ present 
age bave for the truth of the gospel wi 
that which the first converts a 

The trustees under the will of the Rev. 
John Hulse have given notice, “that a 
premium of about one hundred pounds 
will this year be given for the best disser- 
tation on the following subject :—‘ Thata 
Revelation contains mysteries is no solid 
argument against its truth.’” 

Mr. W. W. Fisher, M.B., who had been 
nominated by Royal Patent to a Fellow- 
ship in Downing college, in this university, 
was on Monday last admitted a Fellow of 
that society. 

The following will be the subjects of 
examination in the last week of the Lent 
term, 1859 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew, 

2. Paley’s Evidences, 

3. The Medea of Euripides, 

4. The First Book of Cicero’s Epistles 
“ Ad Familiares,”” 

January 20, 
BACHELOR'S COMMENCEMENT, 


Moprrators—Rey. E, Steventon, M.A., 
Corpus; Professor Miller, M.A., 
St. John’s. 

Examinens—Rev. J. W. L. Heaviside, 
M.A., Sidney; Rev. H. Philpott, 
M.A., Catherine Hall. 

Wranglers.—Main, Joh, ; Mould, Corp.; 
O’Brien, Caius; Blackall, Joh.; Heath, 
Trin. ; Potter, Queen’s; Chance, Trin. ; 
Moon, Queen’s ; Docker, Job. ; rae 
Clare ; Walker, Caius; Horner, Clare ; 
Drake, Job.; Currey, Joh. ; Edleston, 
Trin. ; Mould, Job.; Manley, Joh. ; 
Pollard, Trin. ; Fane, Joh. ; Townson,Qu. ; 
Woolley, Emm. ; Boutflower, Job.; Exley, 
Joh.; Hodgson, Trin. ; Jackson, Caius ; 
Parish, Pet. ; Clark, Chr. ; Marsh, Caius ; 
Fletcher, Job. ; Denison, Trin. ; Loy, 
Caius; Playfair, Trin. ; Loveday, Pet. ; 
Brackenbury, Joh. ; Kingsley, Sid. ; May, 
Magd. ; Pugh, Joh. ; Guillemard, Pemb. ; 
Frere, Trin. ; Webster, Jes.; Lawson, 
Joh.; Morton, Corp.; Grote, Pemb.; 
Willock, Magd. ; Atkinson, Joh, 

Senior Optimes.—Nagle, Caius; Hub- 
bersty, Pet.; Smith, Joh.; Jones, H. H., 
Trin, ; Illingworth, Clare; Roach, Pemb.; 
Nicholson, Trin.; Kelk, Job. ; Goodwin, 
Cath.; Vaughan, Trin.; Barlow, Joh.; 
Carr, Trin.; Russell, Trin, ; Roberts, 
Trin, ; Francis, Chr. ; Hopwood, Queen's ; 
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Smith, Caius; Ellis, Job. ; Maltby, Job. . 
Hitchin, Pewb. ; King, Job. ; Stanford, 


’ , oe) 

Emm.; Green, Pet. ; Goldfinch, Trin. ; 
Bird,Trin. ; Gibbons, Pemb. ; Koe, Caius ; 
Tarner, Chr. ; Prowett, Caius ; Almond, 
Pet.; Green, Chr. ; Hardcastle, Trin. ; 
Parkinson, Job. Kingdoo, Tri . 

Junior Optimes.— Kingdon, Trin, ; Bra- 
mah, Clare; Green, Cath. ; Budd, Joh. ; 
Foot, Pemb. ; Bromehead, Caius ; Bowles, 
Pomb. ; Pennington, Trin. ; Christie, 
Trin, ; Fowler, Sid.; Venua, Jesus ; 
Jennings, Queen's; Lingwood, Chr. ; 
Forsyth, Trin. ; Marshall, Jes.; Baker, 
Trin. ; Jones, W. H., Trin. ; Walmisley, 
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Jes, ; Metcalfe, Joh.; Moutriou, Pemb. ; 
Darling, Joh. ; Thornton, Tria. ; Wood, 
Pet. ; Woolcock, Cath.; Wilson, Cath, ; 
Wood, Job.; Fitzgerald, Joh.; Venn, 
Pet. ; peney Joh. ; Smith, Trin. ; Hal- 
sted, Trin. H. ; Simpson, Queen’s ; Buck- 
worth, Trin. ; Drake, Jes. ; Smith, Magd, ; 
Spencer, Pemb, ; Pooley, Joh,; Thomp- 
son, Joh., Napier, Trin. ; Cohen, Pemb, ; 
Sewell, Caius. 
* * * * 

Boggis, Cath, ; Butt, Corp. ; Cotting- 
ham, Magd.; Crake, Jes.; Ede, Magd. ; 
Green, Caius ; Hutchinson, Job. ; Naylor, 
Queen’s ; Wood, Trin. 

£grotat.—Boggis, Pet. ; Fulton, Trin. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 

Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. Dr. 
Hook, v. of Leeds ; of Rev. R. 8. Smith, 
Stafford R.; of Rev. H. Stebbing, Hamp- 
stead Road ; of Rev. J. A. Hansom, Lane 
House, Burghill; of Rev. W. Master, 
Bucknell R., Oxon; of Rev. E. Dix, 
Truro R. ; of Rev. R. T. P. Pope, Mont- 

lier parade, Kingstown, Ireland; of 
i C. Craven, minister of St. Peter's, 
Birmingham ; of Rev, R. Swann, Brandsby 
R. (still born); of Rev. Dr. Cornish, 
Duryard House; of Rev. T. Maude, 
Otter Belchamp R.; of Rev. J. Hough- 
ton, Matching V., Essex ; of Rev. F, 
Ould, Liverpool ; of Rev. F. E. Gretton ; 
of Rey. T. Woodham, Farley Chamber- 
layne R.; of Rev. J. J. Scott, Linton, 
North Devon; of Rev. R. Ward, Cado- 
gan place, London ; of Rev. B.S. Brough- 
ton, Washington R., Durham, 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. 
W. Plunkett, jun., Dorset-place, Dorset- 

uare ; of Rev. W. Murray, Colchester ; 
oF Rev. W. P. Purvis, r. of Croscombe, 
Somersetshire; of Rev. H. T. Atkins, 
Langley House, Berks; of Rev. A. Fitch, 
Cottenbam R.; of Rev. G. B. Hamilton, 
Hounslow ; of Rev. F. Borradaile, Clap- 
ham Common; of Rev. W. G. Barker, 
Shrewsbury ; of Rev. J. Letts, St. Olave’s 
Ra. t, London; of Rev, W. 
Abbott, St. Andrew's, ower Canada; of 
Rey.G, H, Scott, Lfield, Sussex ; of Rev. 
R. Isham, Kilby Lodge, Leicestershire ; 
of Rer. Arebdeacen Wilkins, Notting- 
ham; of Rev. E. P, Whinfield, Bradford 
Leigh ; of Rev, A. Pearson, Springfield 


R., Essex ; of Rev. E. H. Abney, Hold. 
gate, near York; of Rev, the Master of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge ; of Rev. 
H. T. Wheeler, Berkeley R., Somerset ; 
of Rev. H. Livius, Torquay, Devon; of 
Rev. E. J. Ward, East Clandon R., Sur- 
rey; of Rev. H. Todd, Penryn; of Rev. 
J. G, Harrison, Morval V., Cornwall ; 
of Rev. R. Handcock, Marlbrough-street, 
Dublin ; of Rev, A. H, Barker, Would- 
ham, Kent. 
MARRIAGES. 

Hon. and Rev. Arthur Pomeroy, to 
Frances L. Knox, d. of the late Bishop of 
Derry, at Lifford; Rev. J. Sweete, 
D.D., of Redland Hill, Bristol, to Mari- 
anne, second d. of the late F. de Medina, 
Esq.; Rev. E. Payne, v. of Swacliffe, 
Oxon, to Margaretta, second d. of the late 
C. Cooke, Esq., of East End House, 
Hants; Rev. S. Tennant, Head Master of 
the Blackheath Proprietary School, to 
Charlotte, d. of the late R. Ogden, Esq., 
of Leeds ; Rev. L. Cameron, to Frances, 
third d. of F, Sapte, Esq., of Codicote 
Lodge, Herts; Rev. T. G. Simcox, of 
Harborne, near Birmingham, to Hannah 
Nicholson, fourth d. of the Rev, T. H. 
Kingdon, B.D., r. of Pyworthy, and v. 
of Bridgerule, Devon; Rev. J. Sutcliffe, 
Incumbent of Knockholt, Kent, to \Caro- 
line, youngest d. of R. T. Taynton, Esq., 
oargvoe, Queen-street, Bloomsbury ; Rev. 
J. Wright, of Shipston-oo-Stour, Wor- 
cester, to Maria, youngest d. of T. Min- 
ster, Esq., of Cambray, Cheltenham ; Rev. 
Mr. Padden, of Atworth, to Miss Ann 
Locke, second d. of the late W. Locke, 
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Esq., M.P.; Rey. J. Hodgson, v. of 
Bumpstead Helion, Essex, to Elizabeth, 
only nih d. of J. Law, Esq., of 
Cambridge ; Rev, J. B. James, to Mary 
Lloyd, eldest surviving d. of the late Rev. 
p L. Jones, of Plas Madock, Denbigh- 
shire; Rey. J. M. Maxfield, c. of Mars- 
den, near Huddersfield, to Mary Anne, 
second d. of H. Oates, Esq., of Spring- 
house, Heckmondwike, near Leeds; Rev, 
J. H. Greenwood, minister of the Epis- 
copal Church, Thurston-land, near Hud- 
dersfield, to Betsy, second d. of J. Sun- 
derland, Esq., of Heptonstall; Rev. 8. 
W. Gardner, of Mynyddysiwyn, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Eliza, d. of W. Fearn, 
Esq,, of Freezy Water; Rev. L. J. Nolan, 
c. of Athboy, county Meath, Ireland, to 
Eliza, d. of Captain Nickson, of the county 
of Wicklow ; Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, c, 
of Wigan, to Mary, fourth d. of J. Har- 
greaves, Esq., of Hart Common; Rev. R. 
P. Pigott, r. of Ellisfield, Hants, to Emma 
Phillips, third d, of the late Lieut.-Gen- 
eral Sir F. Wilder, Manor House, Bin- 
field, Berks; Rev. J. Jackson, Head 
Master of Islington Proprietary School, 
to Mary Anne Frith, youngest d. of the 
late H. Browell, Esq., of Kentish Town ; 
Rey. C. T. James, of Great Glen, Leices- 
tershire, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest d. of 
the late N. Proctor, Esq., of Rye, Sussex ; 
Rev. C. C. W. Goodchild, of Magdalen 
College, Camb., to Jane Theophila, eldest 
d, of F. Turner, of Queen-square, London ; 
Rev. J, M‘Donall, minister of the parish 
of Old Luce, Scotland, to Miss Jane Hill 
White, d. of the late Mr. J. White, of 
Bullyet; Rev. J. Morish, of Cheltenham, 
to Elizabeth Hanbury, d. of J. Pressdee, 
Esq., of Stanford, near Bromyard, Here- 
fordshire ; Rev. R. D. Evans, eldest son 
of the Rev. W. Evans, r. of Kingsland, 
Herefordshire, to Caroline, third d. of the 
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> 
late Rev. F. Halifax, of Batchcot, near 
Ludlow; Rev, C, J. Quartley, o.\.0f 
Kenilworth, to Marianne, es d,.of Ty 
Slater, Esq., of Bath; Rev. RinCrosse, 
of A” Grasse, Ean, of Ppuaceoate te ioe 
of A, Crosse, +0 » to 
aa boiecne of vd = Lieut. ret: 
of Her Ma "s 16t of In ; 
Rev. E. N Henaing, Evening mere 
at Langport, Somersetshire, to Catharine 
Geo niece of the Rev. F, Skurray, 
of Winterborne Abbots, Dorsetshire, and 
p. c. of Horningsham, Wilts; Rev. C. 
Gray, Prebendary of Chichester, and 
v. of Godmanchester, to A d. of 
J. Norris, Esq., of Hu henkens thvanni 
Bucks ; Rev. R. Main, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s Coll., Camb., to Mary, only d. 
of the Rev. P. Kelland, r. of deross, 
Devonshire ; Rev. T. Bull, Chaplain to 
the Brixworth Union, Northamptonshire, 
and c. of Haslebeech, in y e county, 
to Mary Eleanor, only d. of J, Slatter, 
Esq., of that place; Rev. G. R. Harding, 
son of C, Harding, Esq., of Milverton 
Lodge, to Elizabeth, youngest d. of the 
late J, Winter, Esq., of Watts House, 
Bishop's Lydiard her, J. J. Davies, of 
Tottenham, to Rachael, eldest d. of J, 
Fletcher, Esq., of Bruce Grove; Rev. A, 
N. Bull, of Sidney Sussex College, son 
of the Rev. N. Bull, v. of Saffron Walden, 
to Williamina Alexandria Jane, third d, 
of the Hon, and Rev. R. F. King, v. of 
Great and Little Chesterford, Essex ; 
Rev. R. M. Atkinson, M.A., late of Wad- 
ham College, to Frances Anne, youngest 
d. of the late Rev, Dr. Nicholas, r. of 
Fisherton Anger, Wilts; Rev. W. J. 
Clarke, B.A., of Balliol age Oxon, 
third son of Lieut.-General Clarke, to 
Mary, eldest d. of the Rev. H. D. Brough 
ton, of Broughton Hall, county of Stafford. 


THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





DEVONSHIRE. 


At a meeting, held in the beginning of 
January, at Chudleigh, the motion for a 
church-rate was carried, the numbers be- 
ing—for the rate, 28; against it, 10 ; ma- 
jority in favour of the rate, 18.—Lxeer 
Flying Post, 





DORSETSHIRE. 


A petition to both houses of parliament, 
sighed’ by the archdeacon of Dorset) is 
now in course of signature by the clergy 
of the archdeaconry, deprecating ‘the sap- 
pression of the see of Sodor and Man, and 
the annexation of that diceese to that of 


































































































































































































































































Carlisle, There are so many and such 
powerful reasons for the preservation of 
this ancient see in its integrity, that we 
have little doubt the petitions will be 
signed by every clergyman in the county. 
—Salisbury Herald. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Dr. Warneford, whose name bas been of 
late so frequently associated with works of 
beneficence and utility, is contemplating 
the formation of a school upon a new plan, 
in the neighbourhood of Gloucester. This, 
if the report be correct, will make the 
fourth laudable or charitable donation of 
the doctor's within the last two years, 
comprehending an expenditure of nearly 
10,0001. Legacies are occasionally be- 
queatbed for eleemosynary or other pur- 
poses, where the testators (satisfied with 
the goodness of their intentions) commit 
entirely to others the carrying of their 
designs into effect, as well as the control 
and management of the funds for the pur- 
vose—but too frequently have pious views 
wed by such means either wholly changed 
or only partly attended to. The Rev. 
Doctor has thought proper to avoid such 
perversion, by having his plans carried 
into operation during bis life and under 
his immediate direction, wisely consider- 
ing that intentions left to be performed by 
others are only half accomplished ; but 
that if they are but once set in motion 
under regulations conformable to the 
wishes of the donor, future guardians 
cannot easily deviate from the prescribed 
course,——Gloucester Chronicle. 


Pemaroxe Cotiece. — At a recent 
meeting of the town council of Glouces- 
ter, Dr. Shute in the chair, to appoint 
trustees under the powers of the Act 5th 
and 6th William IV. cap. 76, sec. 75, it 
appeared that the only instance in which 
& particular portion of the old body cor- 
porate of that city had acted as ‘joint- 
trustees was, in electing an exbibitioner 
to Pembroke College, under the will of 
Mr. Townsend, and after some discussion 
the following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Cother, and seconded by Mr. Stanley, 
was adopted :—“ That the Mayor and the 
Aldermen for the time being be appointed 
to continue to discharge the duty of elect- 
ing, under Townsend's will, to the scholar- 
ship of Pembroke College, Oxford, in con- 
junction with the master of the chief 
school of this city.”— Oxford Herald, 

Several new churches will be built 
from the funds of the Bristol and Glouces- 
ter Diocesan Church-Building Associa- 
tion. The site of one is fixed upon, to be 
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near King’s parade, Durdham-down-road, 
Bristol.— Gloucester Journal, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS, 
To the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, 

‘We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the archdeacon and clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Winchester, beg 
leave humbly to approach your Majesty, 
as defender of the faith and supreme 
governor of the church within these your 
dominions, with the expression of our loyal 
attachment te your Majesty’s sacred per- 
son and authority, and praying your Ma- 
jesty to be pleased to take into your royal 
consideration this our humble petition and 
address. 

“We beg most dutifully to submit to 
your Majesty that the ancient laws and 
constitution of this kingdom, pursuant, as 
we conceive, tothe tenour of holy scripture, 
have ever left the internal arrangements of 
the church to her own proper authorities ; 
and deemed her own concurrence needful 
for any organic changes in her constitu- 
tion, . 

* That this is even more needful since 
the admission into the national councils of 
those who are not in communion with 
her. 

“That your petitioners have viewed, 
with unfeigned alarm, the erection of a 
perpetual commission, which has been in- 
vested with those powers hitherto deemed 
inherent in the church herself. 

“They, therefore, humbly, but most 
earnestly, implore yonr Majesty, in the 
exercise of your royal prerogative, to stay 
the proceedings of the said commission 
until such time as the full and free consent 
of the church herself, through her proper 
organs, shall have been obtained to such 
changes and arrangements. 

“ And your petitioners,” &c. 

(Signed by 272 clergymen of Hampsbire. ) 


The new church at Hawley Green, 
Yately, was consecrated on Thursday, the 
2ist of December, by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, This church was built and ° 
endowed by the Rey. J. Randell, of 
Yately, with the liberal support of J. 
Norris, Esq., and other of the neighbour- 
ing gentry, as well as 500/. granted by 
the Diocesan Society. ‘ 

At a recent meeting of the Committee 
of the Winchester Diocesan Church- 
Building Society, the following grants 
were voted, and have since been con- 
firmed by the Lord Bishop of the diocese— 
viz,, 150/, towards building a district 
church on Ilolmwood Common, in the 
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parish of Dorking. A like sum towards 
enlarging the church of Windlesham, in 
the county of Surrey. Towards a church, 
already in course of erection, at Burgh- 
clere, the sum of 300/. As it was known 
that other applications were forthcoming, 
the committee adjourned to the 10th of 
February, instead of waiting till the end 
of the quarter.—-Salisbury Herald. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Tituz Case.—This was an appeal made 
from the decision of Messrs. Marriott and 
Jones, magistrates of the county of Here- 
ford, by Sir H. Hoskyns, bart. The Rev. 
W. Coke, vicar of the parish ef Pencoyd, 
summoned the worthy baronet before 
the bench of magistrates for refusing to 
pay the tithe of certain fields of clover 
elcarins to him in that parish. The 
defendant pleaded that, as the clover 
was not intended for seed or to be sold, 
but was for fodder for his own cattle, he 
was not amenable for tithes, ‘The magis- 
trates overruled the defence, and adjudged 
Sir Hungerford to pay 4l. for tithe and 
the expenses, The appeal came on for 
hearing at the Herefordshire sessions on 
Monday, For the appellant it was stated 
that Sir H, Hoskyns was the lay-rector, 
and had the right to the large tithes, and 
that Mr. Coke, the vicar, had the small 
tithes, of which the seed of clover was 
one, The appellant did not set out the 
clover for seed, but for fodder; and the 
defendant contended, that as a part of the 
clover bad run to seed, the vicar had a 
right to have the whole crop laid out, and 
the seed rubbed from the tenth part, and 
delivered to him. In reply, cases were 
cited proving that the crop, as fodder, 
was to be considered as large tithe, and 
not as vicarial or small tithe. After a 
long consultation, the bench decided that 
crops of artificial grasses, intended solely 


. for fodder and food for cattle, were alone 


subject to the rectorial or large tithe, and 
that the appeal was sustained.—I/ereford 
Journal. 

KENT. 

The Canterbury clergy have addressed 
& requisition to the archdeacon of the 
diocese to convene them, for the purpose 
of petitioning for the repeal of the new 
Acts for Marriages and Baptisms ; for the 
repeal of the Acts of Premunire, whereby 
the cathedral chapters, together with the 
clergy, may elect their own bishops ; and 


for the restoration of the houses of convo- 
cation. 


LANCASHIRE, 
Liverroo. Town Mission. — During 


the past month the agents of this society 
have made 5,501 visits, 650 of which were 
to sick persons. They have held 168 
small meetings, attended by about 3,220 
persons, and circulated 2,277 religious 
tracts. They have also lent numerous 
copies of the scriptures and religious books 
among the poor, and have induced many 
parents to send their children to school ; 
one agent alone has sent eleven children 
to school during the month.—Liverpool 
Standard. 

The new church in Higher Broughton, 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, was 
opened for divine service on Sunday, 7th 
Jan. There is no doubt that the church 
will be extensively frequented by those 
of its communion who are residents of the 
neighbourhood, and who are at a great 
distance from any other place of worship. 
— Manchester Guardian. 

A very handsome sybscription has been 
commenced in Liverpool, for the erection 
of a church at Waterloo, on the sea coast, 
near Liverpool, a place much frequented 
by visitors, and where the want of church 
accommodation has been much felt, — Man. 
chester Courier. 


Ovexino or tak New Cuurcn or Sr. 
James, Heywoop.— This church was 
opened on new year’s day, by licence from 
the bishop, when three most appropriate 
and fitting discourses were preached by 
the Rev. Messrs. Stowell and O'Leary, of 
Manchester, and Jones, of New Church. 
The interest taken on the occasion, and 
the attendance of all ranks, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable state of the weather, 
was truly gratifying, and augured well for 
the interests of the church in this neigh- 
bourhood. As it is the intention of the 
Rev. Mr. Bowman, the incumbent, to 
have an evening service on Sundays, the 
church is provided with gas fittings, which 
looked extremely well when lighted up in 
the evening. The choir, compo of 
members of the Heywood Choral Society, 
with the able assistance of Mr. Hacking, 
of Bury, as leader, and of Miss Hardman, 
of Manchester, performed a selection from 
the works of Handel, Hayda, and others, 
in the most effective manner. The collec- 
tion during the day amounted to upwards 
of 1201. We cannot but congratulate the 
people of Heywood on their having thus 
witnessed the completion of a structure, 
raised by their own unaided exertions, 
and at a cost of little more than 2,6001., in 
the erection of which they have at once 
shewn their affectionate attachment to our 
venerable establishment, and a. most 
praiseworthy concern for the eternal in- 
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terests of the rapidly-increasi ula- 
tion.—Boltm Chronicle. I iy 
LEICESTERSHIRE., 

Mowumewnr ro Wicxtirre.—This mo- 
nument, by Mr. R. Westmacott, jun., has 
recently been affixed in the church at Lut- 
terworth, great reformer is repre- 
sented in the act of addressing a group of 
his countrymen, and directing their atten- 
tion to his translation of the holy scrip- 
tures, which is lving open by his side. 
Two Romish ecclesiastics are present ; 
one looking angrily at him, while the other 
appears conc weet operon to his address, 
and is graspi wrist of his fellow to 
prevent his striking him. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Onservance or tne Lorp’s-pay.— 
(Chiefly abridged from the Morning 
Herald.)—The first of a series of annual 


meetings of the united parishes of St. 
Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. Anne, 
Blackfriars, St. Bride's, St. Dunstan’s, 
and the district of Bridewell, for the pro- 
motion of a due observance of the Lord’s- 
day, was held at the London Coffee 
House, on Friday, Dec. 29th: the room 
was crowded 


The chair was taken by the Rev. Jobn 
Harding. The report concluded thus :— 
“The committee would desire to suggest 
the importance of paying wages at an 
earlier period than is usual on the Satur- 
day. It is the late payment of wages on 
the previous evening which leads to a 
large portion of the trafficking which goes 
on upon the Sunday mornings. It would 
also be a great advantage if heads of fami- 
lies and others would order their weekly 
bills to be sent in to them at any other 
time than the Monday morning. e ge- 
neral custom of settling bills on the Mon- 
day morning induces too many tradesmen 
to employ shecsnelves in making out their 
accounts during the Sunday.” Sse 

The society was then addressed by the 
Rev, Mr. Munro, Chaplain to St. Bride’s 
Hospital ; the Rev. Thomas Dale, of St. 
Bride’s ; Mr. Conyers; the gps ee 
Seymour, Senior turer to the unit 
parishes; Mr. Rochfort Clarke; the 
Chairman ; and the Rev. Samuel Jones. 

Thanks were voted to the chairman, and 
the meeting separated. 

Cuvacu Pasronat Arp Socrety.— 
The foarth occasional paper published by 
this society, after requesting the attention 
of the Christian on of the community 
to the nature of this institution, proceeds to 
give several instances of the services which 
it has rendered, by the appointment of addi- 
tional curates and lay- tein districts 
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which were in great want of such assist- 
ance. number of cases for which grants 
had been made, at the date of this paper, 
(20th Dec., 1837,) in aid of 100 incum. 
bents . 110, that is, as teat and 
18 for lay-assistants ; the aggregate 
sepdletien under the charge of these . 
mnen is stated to be 869,977, which would 
give an average of not less than 8,699 
souls to the care of each incumbent. The 
average income of each of these additional 
assistants is about 157/., and of the num- 
ber 16 are unprovided with either a glebe- 
house or parsonage.— Watchman. 

A ral bill of the christenings and 
burials within the city of London and bills 
of mortality, from December 13, 1836, to 
December |2, 1887.—In the 97 parishes 
within the walls—christened, 958 ; buried, 
958 ; in the 17 parishes without the walls 
—christened, 6,363 ; buried, 3,863. In 
the 24 out parishes in Middlesex and 
Surrey — christened, 25,948; buried, 
13,883.In the 10 parishes in the city and li- 
berties of W estminster—christened, 2,437; 
buried, 2,359. Christened : males, 17,701; 
females, 18,005 ; total 36,706. Buried— 
males, 10,605; females, 10,458; total, 
21,063. 

University or Lonpon.—On Wednes- 
day, Jan. 10, a meeting of the Senate took 
place, when Lord Burlington, the Chan- 
cellor, laid on the table a new charter. 
The old charter, it appears, through a 
blunder of the law officers of the Whig 
ministry, expired with the life of the late 
king, Since that melancholy event, there- 
fore, the University was extinct, although 
the Senate still affected to continue its 
functions. In the new charter the names 
of Lord Brougham and Mr. Sheepshanks 
are omitted, both having declined to act. 
In their stead are named, Dr, Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich, and Dr. James Som- 
erville, Inspector of Anatomy, and the 
author of the Anatomy Bill.— Morn. Paper. 

Gresnam Parize.—The gold medal for 
the best composition in sacred music has 
been awarded to Mr, Edward Dearle, 
M.B., of Newark.—Times. 


NORFOLK. 


Diocesan Cavurcn Burtprne Socrery. 
—The Annual Meeting of the Subscribers 
was held on Thursday, Janz 4,\ at which 
were present, the Lord Bisbop of the dio- 
cese; Lord Bayning; the Hon. and Rev. 
the Dean of Norwich ; the Hon, and Rev. 
Edward Pellew; Rev. Preb. Thurlow, 
and numerous other subscribers, both 
clergy and laity. The Lord Bishop took 
the chair. Lord Bayning, as one of the 
secretaries of the society, stated that he 
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addressed @ letter to the Right Rev. Pre- 
late on the subject of this society, and his 
lordship directed his name to be put down 
for a donation of 50/., and as an annual 
subscriber of 5/1, 5s, The Very Rev. the 
Dean, in conjunction with Mr. Kitson and 
the Rev.C,Chapman, acceded to the request 
of the meeting to act as secretaries ; and 
letters are to be addressed to the different 
deaneries to appoint a secretary in the 
separate divisions, in order to facilitate 
the collection of donations and subscrip- 
tions for this important society.— Norfolk 
Chronicle, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

The office of the High Steward of the 
University of Oxford, and a governorship 
of the Charterhouse, have become vacant 
by the demise of the venerable Earl of 
Eldon. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Rev. Richard Scott, who most mu- 
nificently enlarged five of the churches at 
Shrewsbury in order to afford “owe pub- 
lie accommodation to the inhabitants, bas 
again laid the town under an obligation to 
him by fitting up, at his own expense, the 
altar-piece of St. Giles and St. George, 
and has presented to the parishes of St. 
Clad and the Holy Trinity, magnificent 
silver communion services. The stained 
glass window in the venerable Abbey 
Church, bas just been restored at Mr. 
Scott’s expense, who is about to crown 
his liberality by replacing the windows of 
the other churches with magnificent de- 
signs in stained glass, which are now pre- 
paring by Mr. D. Evans. The above- 
named rev. gentleman has annually ex- 
pended thousands on the town of Shrews- 
bury.—Salopian Journal. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Bath Church of England Lay As- 

sociation held its meeting on Tuesday, 


- Jan.9. At the dinner, Sir W. Cockburn, 


Part,, was in the chair, (in the absence 
of the President, Gen. Sir W. Davy,) 
supported by L. Bruges, Esq., M.P., and 
Col. Daubeny. Upwards of ninety gen- 
tlemen attended, and during the evening 
many excellent speeches were delivered, 
expressive of high loyalty and firm at- 
tachment to the church. The chairman 
spoke several times, anid was followed by 
Mr. Bruges, Col. Daubeny, Majors Jol- 
liffe and Grafton, Captain Campbell, Mr. 
Phillpott, Mr, Jeffs, Mr. Lowder, &c. 
For an extract from the Report, and the 
chairman’s speech, see “ Church Matters.” 

Bata anp Weris Diocesan Cuonen 
Buitprno Assocration —At the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the General Committee, 


Vou. XILL.—Feb. 1838. 
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held at the Palace, at Well 
the 2nd inst., the Lord hop ol 
diocese in the chair; among o usi- 
ness transacted, grants were voted of 100/,, 
in addition to a former sum of 3001, to- 
wards building a church at Bridgewater ; 
of 116i. towards building a church in the 
hamlet of Cleeve, in the parish of Yatton ; 
of 1601 towards enlarging the parish 
church at Burnham ; of 65/1. towards en- 
larging the parish church at 3 
of 50l. towards erecting a in the 
new church at Burrow- e, for the 
building of which a grant of 1502. was 
given last year; of 1501. towards building 
a church on Beaconbill, parish of Waleot, 
Bath ; of 50l., in addition to a former 
grant of 801., towards building a chapel at 
Downside, in the parish of Midsomer 
Norton ; and of 1701, towards rebailding * 
the parish church of Paulton, An appli- 
cation was also presented for aid towards 
building a church for the hamlets of Cox- 
ley and Polsham, in the parish of St. 
Cuthbert, Wells, which will be again taken 
into consideration at the next quarterly 
meeting. The sum of 100/., part of a grant 
towards rebuilding the parish church at 
Stoke-lane, was ordered to be paid, and an 
order for payment of the grant of 1001., 
voted towerks building the new church 
in the parish of Weston, near Bath, was 
also given. The Association was formed 
on the 1ith of August, 1836, and has 
already contributed towards providing in 
the diocese 6,417 additional sittings, of 
which 4,658 are to be free and unappro- 
priated for ever, Of this increase, the 
number for which grants were voted on 
Tuesday was 2,029, of which 1,428 are 
to be free. We cannot conclude this no- 
tice of the proceedings, without expressing 
our sense of the great good which the 
Association is both originating and ac- 
complisbing, and our hope that ample 
means will be placed in the hands of the 
Committee to enable them, under God's 
blessing, to carry on their beneficial la- 
bours with continued success, — Bristol 


Mirror. + lel 


The Committee of the Bath Association 
for promoting the due observance of the 
Lord’s day, have issued a circular, whieb, 
from its tone, temper, and manner, séems 
well calculated to forward the pious object 
of the Association. The specificinstances 
of Sabbath desecration which the Commit- 
tee point out are, Seturday-ovening ‘par- 
ties; the giving of large Sunday dinners ; 
Sunday evening conversazioness the ‘re- 
sorting to readiug-rooms on Sendays for 
the perusal of newspapers ;° the’ iapro- 
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prioty of ‘‘ persons professing godliness 
R any way countenancing newspapers 
especially intended for circulation on the 
Lord’s day; Sunday travelling; the 
‘‘ opening of the various departments of 
the Post-oflice, for the purpose of receiving 
and delivering letters, not unfrequently at 
the very moment when the family are 
setting out for the house of prayer,” and 
the employment, “ for the most part per- 
fectly needless, of chairs and carriages for 
conveyance to the house of God.” These 
are described as the instances in which 
many of the middle and higher ranks of 
the community evince a disregard of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath; and to the influ- 
ence of this defection the Committee as- 
cribe much of the violation of the Lord’s- 
day which is practised, in various ways, 
by the lower classes. — Bath Gatsette. 

Tue Reerory or Batu.—In addition 
to Mr. East, the officiating clergyman of 
St. Michael's, we have heard of two other 
candidates for this preferment, Mr. Brock 
and Mr, Wilberforce. Each of these gen- 
tlemen has a large party of adberents, and 
it has been suggested as desirable that 
the living should be divided into three ; 
the duties sre more than sufficient to jus- 
tify such a division; but an Act of Par- 
liament would be requisite for the purpose. 
— Wilts Standard, 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells has, 
under his seal, dated the 27th day of De- 
cember, 1837, sequestered the Rectory of 
Bath and Widcombe, annexed, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. C. Crook, the late 
incumbent, and bas appointed the Rey. 
William Marshall, Mr. J, Stokes, and Mr. 
James Boon, the sequestrators to the said 
Rectory during the vacancy. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Sir R, Peer’s Scnoot at Tamwourtn. 
On Monday last the new school, built at 
the expense of Sir R. Peel, at Tamworth, 
was opened. Itis built in a chaste Gothic 
style of architecture. The scholars, to the 
number of sixty, proceeded in order with 
their master from the old school to the 
new one, when they were addressed by 
the right bon. baronet in a neat appropriate 
speech ; and three of the best scholars re- 
ceived from his hand that which he de. 
clared to be the best gift they could re. 
ceive—a Bible. After prayer had been 
offered by the reverend vicar, the children 
were regaled with roast beef and plum- 
panties. We were glad to see the right 

on, baronet restored to health, taking 
part with such evident feeling in the 
opening of the school, which owes its 
erection and support solely to his bountv, 
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and is one of the many strong proofs given 
of the interest he takes in the real welfare 
of the town and neighbourhood.—Stafford- 
shire Advertiser. 

SURREY. 

A meeting of the clergy and inhabitants 
of the parish of Egham took place at the 
vestry-room, on the 15th ult., for the pur- 
pose of agreeing upon an address of thanks 
to her Majesty the Queen for the liberal 
grant of 2001, towards building a new 
chapel in that parish, the manor and a 
great portion of the land whereof apper- 
tains to the crown,—Surrey Standard. 


SUSSEX. 

Cuuncn-nurtpine Association, A 
meeting of great interest and importance 
was held at the school-room in Brighton, 
on Friday, Jan. 12, for the purpose of 
forming an association to raise funds for 
increasing church accommodation, and for 
assisting the clergy in laborious or ill- 
endowed cures within the diocese of Chi- 
chester. His Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the lord lieutenant of the county, 
was in the chair. The resolutions and 
votes of thanks were moved and seconded 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, the Earl of Chichester, the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Chichester, Lord Gage, 
Lord George Seymour, Scrace Dickins, 
Fsq., Wm. Seymour, Esq., T. J. Bellamy, 
Esq., Col. Wyndham, Sir A. Dalrymple. 


The Bishop of Chichester made a very 
striking statement of the disproportion be- 
tween the appropriated and the free sit- 
tings in many of the chief towns in the 
diocese, shewing that the poor are for the 
most part excluded from the churches; 
and that in a population which has in- 
creased, as stated in his lordsbip’s address 
to the clergy and laity of the diocese, be- 
tween the years 1801 and 1851 eighty per 
cent, The following are some of the 
cases :— 

Chichester—Until a year and a half ago 
there were 2,966 sittings for a population 
of 7,996; only 1,262 were free, Two 
churches have no free sittings ot all. The 
new church, St. Paul's, bas contributed 
1,022 sittings, of which 572 are free. This 
is the most favourable case in the diocese. 

Lewes — Population 9,297; free seats, 
including sittings for school children, 732. 


His lordship also stated, that the Incor- 
porated Society for building Churches bad 
granted from time to time, to the diocese 
of Chichester, the amount of 6,442/., by 
which 11,406 sittings have been obtained, 
8,665 being free. 


The office of patron was accepted by the 
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Duke of Richmond, and that of president 


by the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 


Communications may be made to the 
Rev. H. E, Manning, Lavington, Pet- 
worth. 

To the account for church accommoda- 
tion, —donations, 1,285/, ; annual subscrip- 
tions, 64/. To the account of additional 
curates fund,—donations, 651/.; annual 
subscriptions, 2241. 

The most entire and heartfelt concur- 
rence in the great objects of the meeting 
was expressed by all the speakers, who, 
with the exception of the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese and the Dean of Chichester, 
were noblemen and gentlemen of the 
county. Letters and expressions of ap- 
probation, with donations and subscrip- 
tions, were communicated to the meeting 
from Lord De La Warr, Lord Burlington, 
Lord Colchester, Mr. Cavendish, Dr. 
Wordsworth, and others. 

Colonel Wyndham gave 5001, to the 
church-building fund, The Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Bishop of Chichester, and Miss 
Woods, 1001, to each. Lord Chichester, 
and Mr, W. Borrer, 1001. to the church- 
building fund, besides annual subscrip- 
tions, 

WILTSHIRE. 

At the recent quarterly meeting of the 
general committee for transacting the busi- 
ness of the Salisbury Church-building As- 
sociation, the following grants were 
made :—For the church of Broadway, in 
the archdeaconry of Dorset, 30/. ; forChar- 
minster church, in the same archdeaconry, 
801. ; and the grant of 2001., already made, 
for the enlargement of accommodation in 
the church of Gillingham, was increased 
to 2651. This association has already 
within one year been the means of in- 
creasing church accommodation in thirteen 
parishes in the diocese.— Salisbury Herald. 

A petition to Parliament from the clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Sarum, against the 
projected annexation of the see of Sodor 
and Man to that of Carlisle, has received 
the signatures of the respective clergy 
within the present week. It will be en- 
trusted to the Lord Bishop of the diocese 
presentation to the House of Lords.— 

id. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Society ror Promotinc Curistian 
Kwow.ence.—For some months past, it 
has been the intention of the committee of 
management to make some efforts to carry 
this society into more complete operation, 
80 that its benefits may be extended to 
the dense population of the parish and 


neighbourhood. 





With this object a sub-committees was 
appoiated at their meeting on the 6th of 
July, to divide the town into districts, 
which sub-committee, in two meeti 
which followed, namely, August 10th, 
and September 7th, divided the town into 
twelve districts, and prepared a plan for 
branches of the society being established 
in each district. 

The friends of the society will be glad 
to know what are the objects in view, we 
therefore add them :— 


The Leeds Sub-district Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Chairman —— 
The Clergyman. 


Two visitors to every 1,000 inhabitants. 


The visitors to be selected by the chair. * 
man, aud submitted to the committee in 
Commercial-street for their approbation. 

A depository to be established in each 
district, where specimens of the bibles, 
testaments, prayer-books, and publica. 
tions of the society, be kept, and where 
various boards, on which ere the church 
catechism, hymns, prayers, &c., be ex- 
hibited. 

That notices be placed in the window, 
directing the attention of the public to 
the name, nature, and design of the 
society. 

That the office of the visitors be to call 
upon individuals of all classes in their 
district— 

1. For the purpose of ascertaining who 
are in want of the bible or the prayer- 
book, and of endeavouring to get them 
supplied with the same through the me- 
dium of this society. 

2. Of directing attention to the pub. 
lications of the society, and of inducing 
people to become purchasers and readers 
of such works as may profit them. And 
it is proposed eventually to establish loan 
libraries in every district. 

8. Of soliciting subscriptions and do- 
nations for the parent society, and for 
local: purposes, especially from among 
those (whose circumstances admit of it, 
or might admit of it,) who are in ‘the 
humbler ranks of life, thereby interesting 
them in the society, and through it at- 
taching them to the church, This, it is’ 
hoped, may prove a strong bond of union, 

That once a month the chairman as- 
semble the visitors to ascertain the pro- 
gress made, and to give them an account 
of the proceedings of our missionaries, and 
to encourage them in their work and Ya 
of love. pase! 

That every meeting be opened” and 
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closed with the prarers appol 


: 


nted by the 
society. 

That once a quarter the chairman meet 
the committee at the central dep sits ry 
for transacting business connected with 
the various districts. 


In pursuance of the above resolutions, 
the first branch was formed on Chursday 
evening, in St. Mary's Bank School, which 
was crowded to excess by a most atten- 
tive audience. 

The Kev. W. F. Hoox, D.D., \ icar, 
presided, and commenced the business of 
the evening by reading the prayer r of the 
society. Aftersome pre liminary remarks, 
the rev. gentleman pro seadel to say, 
that it was heart-rending to see how many 
persons there were in that n elg rhb ene 
who were living 1 1 state of drunkenness 
and vice of eve ry de scription. lf those 
around him loved God and their fellow- 
creatures, they would be desirous of pro- 
moting the interests of their moral state 
by pointing out the way of salvation, and 
thus promoting the glory of God. Ileand 
his friends had come there as Christians 
to co-operate with the clergyman of the 
district, and they would be elad if they 
could assist them by their contributions, 
and those who had neither silver nor gold 
could assistthem by their pravers. Their 
object was to establish a branch of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, for the dis. 
tribution of the Bible amongst those for 
whose wellare they felt the deepest in- 
terest; to circulate the Book of Common 
Prayer, so that when they went to church 
they might be able to join more devoutly 
in its beautiful service. Thev had come 
also to distribute tracts, which had been 
found so useful in teaching men to wor- 
ship God and live in concord with each 
other. While they were desirous of pro- 
moting these things, they wished it to be 
understood that they c ame there as mem- 
bers of the church of England, anxious to 
carry out the great principles of the 
eburch. They had also come under the 
sanction of the bishop, for forming a 
branch society, which had been founded 
by the clergy of thechurch. He appealed 
to them as Christians, and asked them to 
act up to the principles of the church, and 
further the objects of that most excellent 
inatitution. His wish was to point out 
the right path in which they, as members 
of the church, ought to walk. He had 
stated the object of their meeting; his 
friends would give them the details, which 
he trusted would meet their cordial a 
probation and support, so that the glory 
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of God might be promoted in this creat 
and populous parish. 
the rev. gentleman's address was marked 
by loud applause.) 

[he Soci 

tev. James Fawceerr, Mr. Henny 
SKELTON, (who said, [he Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was but 
little known at present, but be trusted ere 
long it would become a household word, 
and would be practically known to them 
and their children His friend Mr. 
Fawcett had alluded to this society as 
having been the first that had undertaken 
to send missionaries to the heathen; ir 
was also the first which undertook to dis- 
tribute the word of God to the poor and 
the destitute, on the principle of that 
church of which be hoped many of them 
were members: it was also the first Tract 
Society established inthis country. Such 
being the case, he trusted they would give 
the society their support. The society 
had claims on Christians in general, but 
on churchmen in particular.”) the Rev. 
Epwarp Browy, Mr. Buimer, the Rey. 
Ronrat Taytor, (who “ pointed out the 
beneficial results of the society’s opera- 
tions, and went on to state that there was 
a great lack of bibles and praver-books in 
that district; for most of the families had 
been visited, and out of 987 families, 248 
were without either bible or testament: 
572 were without bibles, and 513 without 
prayer-books. He therefore was sure 
this class of society called for the assist 
ance of the institution.” ) Mr. Broome, the 
Rev. Mr. Crarx, and the Rev. Mr. 
Ware. 

The Vicar baving left the chair, it 
was taken by Mr. Henry Skelton. 

The Rev. Epwarp Cookson then pro- 
posed, “That the thanks of the meeting 
be given to the Vicar for his kindness in 
taking the chair.” He (Mr. Cookson ) was 
not the least proper person to represent 
the feelings of the inbabitants of that dis- 
trict, for be had been amongst them for 
the last six years, and felt fully persuaded 
they were sensible of the obligations they 
were under to the Vicar; and was sure 
they could not give him a better proof of 
it than by doing as he wished. 

Mr. W. D. Sxettox seconded the 
motion, which was carried by dcclamation. 

The Vicar briefly returned thanks.— 
ify idged from the Leeds Intelligence rs 


Lhe conclusion of 


ety was then addre ssed by th» 


Fart FitvzwiitiaMm’s Liperatitry ro THe 
Crvuren.—Earl Fitzwilliam is at the pre- 
sent moment most liberally assisting in 
the building and enlarging no less than 
six churches in this ighbourhood ,—viz. 











o 


4 subs ription of 5004 towards the ere 


tion of a church at Thorpe; a liberal sum 
for a new church at Aumberworth; 500d, 


~y ue 
} aid of the re niding of Raw marsh 
rch: and the entire cost of enlarging 


the churches of Tinslev, Wentworth, and 
lankerslev, for the accommodation of the 
poor in their res pec tive parishes, liis 

rdship and his reverend and venerable 
father have also expended many thousands 
f pounds in the erection of the churches 
of Swinton, Hoyland, and Greasborough. 
== |) neaster Crastette. 


Friday's Gazette contains an order in 
council, by which her Majesty is pleased 
to ratify a scheme proposed by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England, for 

1@ | urchase (with a view to to the erec.- 
tion thereon of a suitable residence for the 
bishop of Ripon) of certain lands, called 

imley Grange Farm, situated in the 
township of North Stainley, tn the West 
Riding, Yorkshire, now held by Elizabeth 
Sophia Lawrence, spinster, on a lease of 


ives, under the archi ishop ¢ t \ ork. 


On Monday, January Sth, the new 
church at Dacre, near Patelev Bridge, in 
the parish of Ripon, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. lhe sites for 
the church and parsonace were civen by 
Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart., Ripley Castle, 
lord of the manor of Dacre The church 
is in the patronage of the dean and chapter 

f Ripon. A large and respectable con- 
gregation attended the opening, many of 

om will be regular attendants et this 


alias of worship, —1 eeds Inielligenc 


A petition is in course of signature from 
the hair-dressers of Wakefield, to T. 
Tootal, Esq., the constable, entreating 
him to putastop to the practice of keeping 

open sl ops on Sunday mornings. Twenty- 
two signatures have been obtained out of 
twenty-eight practitioners in the town.— 


1} a. 


\ petition is in the course of signature 
from the clergy of York and its vicinity, 
for the repeal of those clauses in the new 
register act, which imposes a fine or im- 
prisonment for “ one month in the common 
jail or house of correction,” on those who 
may omit to inform the registrar within 
seven days of any funeral they may have 
performed without a certificate from the 

egistrar ; the inconvenience of comply- 
ing with this part of the Act being uni- 
versally and severely felt, particular! 
those clergymen who reside at a distance 
from the registrar. The petition has al- 
ready been, as might be expected, very nu- 
merously signed, —/hrd. 
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WALES 


Higtord Burr, Esq.,the new conservative 
member for Hereford, has given 20(¥. to 
the fund for enlarging the parish cburch of 
( ‘hej stow. 

IRELAND. 


The Irish clergy are about meeting to 
petition parliament =— respect toa great 
grievance the chure h labours und er, OW ing 
to the O} eration of the 36 th s< clion of the 
act of 1835, diminishing the number of 
bishops, for the professed object of apply- 
ing their revenues to the increase of small 
livings, the advancement of religion, build- 
ing Nat repairing churches, Xc. Six pre 
lates and other « ignitaries died since 
i853. But the S6th section nullifies the 
proposed objects of the act, defeats its 
expressed intentions, and renders its pro- 
visions for the increase of small livings 
nugatory, so that, situated as the Board of 
Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in 
whom a certain portion of the property is 
vested, now is, they are in danger of alto- 
gether losing the property, or of rendering 
it sry ailable to any beneficial ecclesias- 
tical o hjec t whatever, while the anomalous 
pP ring ipl @ p roless¢ 4, of abstractir vc re 
sources from one district, requiring all 
own resources to be expended at home— 
to one as distant as utterly unconnected 
Ww ith it produces only added hostility to 
the church property, owing to the unjust 
application of its revenues, and the de- 
narture from the principle set forth in the 
reamble of the act, and the declaratory 
nactment of the 124th section of it. The 
clergy are resolved on bringing the matter 


i 
i 
t 


before | arliament, as the principle of such 
an application as I have d 
that intimately involves the successful 
operations of the protestant church in the 
rural districts of Ireland, more especially 
in baronies where such a church has been 
for centuries unknown. — Dublin Corre 
spondent of the Herald. 


escribed is one 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
granted between 400/, and 5001, for build- 
ing a new church at Cloupriest, diocese 
of Cloyne ; they have also granted a sum 
of money for building a church at Inch- 
inabage, same diocese. — Christian Exa- 
miner. 

A Christian lady, residing for a time in 
the neighbourhood of Dray, has been so 
impressed with the need of more church 
accommod ition, and more clerical help, 
for the increasing population of that towa 
ind its vicinity, that she bas, wath Chris- 
tian generosity, given 1,500/. for building 
a chapel-of Pt esas 
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Inisu Presnytrersans,—The deputa- 
tion of the synod of Ulster, who are now 
in London with the view of obtaining 
the consent of government to have all mi- 
nisters in the receipt of the same amount 
of bounty, bave had their application re- 

fused ; and the Chancellor of the E xchequer 
has intimated that the present arrange- 

ment of the three classes is to be continued. 
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A commission of inquiry into the funds 
and number of people belonging to each 
Presbyterian congregation is said to be in 
contemplation, —! Newry Telegraph. 

The government has conferred on Dr, 
Reid the grant of 150/, a-year, while occu- 
pying the chair of ecc lesiastical history in 
the Royal Academical Iu stitution, —Belfus: 
News Letter. 
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NEW 


;OOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Colloquies ; Imaginary Conversations between a 
Phrenologist and the Shade of Dugald Stewart. 
By J. Slade. fe. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Conversations on Nature and Art, 
6s, 6d. half-bd. 

Cousin on the State of Education in Holland. 
Translated by L. Horner. post 8vo. Qs. 6d. 
boards. 

Dew of Hermon. roy. 32mo. $s. 6d. half-bd, 

Diary !llustrative of the Times of George IV, 
2vols. Svo. 28s, 

Essays and Tracts. By H. O. Connor. 8vo., 
10s, 6d. cloth, 

Finden’s Ports and Harbours, (ito. 31s. 6d. 
mor. 

Hunter’s Animal Economy. 
and 4to, plates. 31s. 6d. 
Illustrations of the Fossil Conchology of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Captain T. Brown, 

Part 1. 4to. 20s. 

Memoirs of an Aristocrat, and Reminiscences of 
Napoleon. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. new edition. 
2Qvols, SvoO. Bs. cl. 

Ottley on Differential Calculus. vo. 
bds, 

Preston’s Sermons to Young Persons, 12mo, 
Oa. cl. 

Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament. Revised by Nearis and 
Duncan. 8vo, 25s. cloth. 

Stephen, and the Rock of his Salvation. By F. 
W. Krummacher. I8mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Southev's Poetical Works. Vol. ll. fe. 5s. cl. 

Treffry's Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Fternal 
Sonship. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Treffry’s Memuoir of Trevise. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Visits of Familiar Instructions, l2mo. 4s. 6d. cl 

Bacon’s (Lord) Works. 2 vols. imp. svo. 42s. 
cloth. 

Barnari'’s Theory of the 
Val. HI, Sve. 6s. bes. 

Family Library. Vol. LALV. (Davenport's His- 
tory of the Bastile.) smo. 5s. cloth, 

Gazetteer of the Old and New Testament, with 
Introductory Essay. By W.kleming. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, 26a. cloth. 

Genealogies Recorded in the Sacred Scriptures, 
By J. P. Morris. folio. 21s. bds. 


2nd series. 


By Owen. 8vo. 


12s. Gd. 


Constitution. Part. I. 


Hore Poeticw. By a Retired Physician. Svo, 
‘a. el. 

M‘Cries Lectures on the Book of Esther. fe. 
ha. tuts. 


Moore’s Country Attorney's Pocket Remem. 
brancer. I8mo. 4s. bds.,; 5s. tuck. 

Rowbotham's Derivative Dictionary. 18mo 

cloth, 





Notes of a Journey through Canada, United 
States, and the West Indices. By J. Logan. 
12mo. 7s. cloth. 

The Age of the Earth considered Geologically 
and Historically. By William Rhind. fe. 5s. 
cloth. 

The Lounger’s Common-place Book. 
royal lzmo. I4s. cl. 

The Miseries and Beauties of Ireland. By J. 
Binns, vols. post 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

Wellington’s (Duke of) Despatches. By Colonel 
Gurwood. Vol. X, S8vo. 20s. bds. 

Wilson’s French Dictionary. I18mo,. 5s. 6d. 

Wilson's (Bp. Daniel) Sermons in India. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

Attila, King of the Huns. By the Hon. and Rey. 
W. Herbert. Svo. 14s. cl. 

Bentham’s Works. Edited by Doctor Bowring. 
Part I. royal8vo, Qs. cl, 

Bradley’s Practical Sermons. Vol. II. royal 
12mo. 8s. boards. 

Colquhoun on the System of National Education 
in Ireland. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Farr’s (Rev. T.) Rambling Reminiscences of the 
Spanish War. i2mo. 8s, bds. 

Forbes's Differential and Integral Calculus. §vo. 
10s. 6d. bas. 

Gleanings of Nature, 
imp. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

History of the Moravian Mission among the 
North American Indians. 12mo. 4s. cl, 

Holmes on Consumption, Asthma, &ec. &vo. 
Ss. cl. 

Hope's Coleopterist’s Manual. Svo. 7s. cl. 

Lord Dover's Lives of Eminent Sovereigns. fe. 
Ss. cl. 

May's Family Prayer Book. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

Medicine and Surgery one Inductive Science 
By G. Macilwain. sVvo. 12s. cl. 

Mitchell’s Thoughts on Tactics and Military 
Organization. Svo. 10s. id. cl. 

Prescott's History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev 

E. Riddle. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Simeon’s Christian Armour. 32mo. Is. cl. 

Sturtevant’s Preacher’s Manual, Srdedit. S8vo, 
16s. cl. 

The Alternative: Disease and Premature Death, 
or, Hicalth and Long Life. By J.Pinney. 8vo. 
8s. cl. 

The Beast and His Image, or the Pope and the 
Council of Trent. By the Rev, FPF. Fysh. 
Svo. 128. cl. 

Ancient Egy;tians, their Manners, &c. 
Wilkinson. 3 vols. Svo, 34, 3s. cl. 

An Atlas adapted to Gaultier’s Geography. fol. 
15s. half-bd. 

Burgh’s Tracts forthe Church. fe. 258 6d. bes 


2 vols. 


By Robert Mudic, Esq. 


By J.G. 













































FUNDS, 


Geographical and Historical Questions by the 
Abbe Gaultier. square. 3s. cloth. 
King Henry the Eighth’s Scheme of Bishopricks, 


&c. Svo. 10s. cloth. 
Proverbial Philosophy. By M.F. Tupper. 8vo. 
7s. Ci. 
Reading Recreations. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 
Stebbing’s Hume and Smoliett’s England. Vol. 


IV. royali8mo. 4s. cl, 

Toller’s Law of Executors, &c. 
svo. 6s. bds. 

Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Her- 
bert, and Sanderson. A new illustrated edit. 
foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, 12s., mor. 16s. 

Herbert’s Country Parson, with his Poems and 
Life; to which is now added, The Synagogue. 
royal 32mo0. cloth, 4s 6d., morocco, 7s. 6d. 

The Temple; Sacred Poems. By George Her. 
bert. With The Synagogue. royal 32mo. 3s, 
morocco, 5s. Od. 


By Whitmarsh. 


IN THE PRESS. 


A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mining. 
By Dr. Ure. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, in- 
cluding all the Technical Terms in common 
use. 

Popular Law Dictionary, with New Tables of 
Descent and Consanguinily, By Mr. T. FE 
romlins. Carefully revised, with reference to 
its legal accuracy, by an eminent Barrister. 

On Warming and Ventilating, with Directions 
for making and using his Thermometer Stove, 
or Self-regalating Fire, and other New Appa- 
ratus. By Dr. Arnott. 

The Biographical Treasury. By Mr. Maunder. 

Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, Lom. 
hardy, Piedmont, Savoy, &c. By John Roby, 

Life of Edward, First Eari of Clarendon. By Mr. 
Lister. 


PRICES OF THE 


rroM December 24, 1837, To JANUARY 24, 1838, 


a Se 


|} 3 per ct. Consols. | Red. 3 per cent. 


| 





IHivhest.. 
Lowest... 





Highest,, 
Lowest. Pe 


143 
147-16ths. 








ETC. ee | 


The Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; an Inquiry, in which the received 
title of the Greek Epistle is vindicated ageinst 
the cavils of objectors, ancient and modern, 
from Origen to Michaelis, chiefly upon grounds 
hitherto unnoticed, comprising a comparative 
analysis of the style and structure of this 
Epistie and of the undisputed Epistles of St. 
Paul, tending to throw light apon their inter. 
pretation. By the Rev, Charles Forster, author 
of the Life of Bishop Jebb, &c. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and His. 
torical, of the various Countries, Places, and 
Principal Natural Objects in the World. By 
Mr. M‘Culloch. 

Flora Medica, ora Botanical Account of all the 
most remarkable Plants applied to Medical 
Practice in Great Britain and other Countries, 
By Dr. Lindley. 

On the Elements of Light, and their Identity 
with those of Matter, Radiant and Fixed. By 
Mr. John Lioward Kyan. 

A History of Prices, with reference to the Causes 
of their Principal Variations, from 1792 to the 
present time. By Mr. Thomas Tooke. 

A continuation of Sir William Jackson Hooker's 
lcones Plantarum, or Figures of the New and 
Kare Plants in his Herbarian. 

The Duties of Executors and Administrators. 
by Mr. liudson, of the Legacy Daty Officc, 
Somerset Llouse. 

A History of the Fossil Fruits and Seeds of the 
London Clay. By Jas, Scott Bowerbank, 
F.G.S. 

A Geographical and Comparative List of the 
Rirds of Europe and North America. By 
Charles Lucicn Bonaparte, Prince of Musig- 
nano. 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


Red. 344 per cent. | New 34) percent. | Long Anns, 
100} 100 12) 1-160h. 
97} 97} 14 11-16ths 


India Stock, Exchequer Bills, | India Bonds, 





57 pm. 
44 pm. 


54 pm. 
260} 23 pm. 


24 | 





PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 











Price. | Div. 
eee SvEei 

Grand Junction Canal Co. ...! 220 | 12 
Ellesmere and Chester ........ eo 
Kennet and Avon do. ..... seeceee 26 | 15 
Leicester G0. .csccessssesseseeres| 925 | 18 
I Di ctihcnesdncrtasanenit 16 | 12 
SOON Bi isncsicsesersovdeenases 42 | 2 
I rent and Mersey do....... abe 560 | 32 
W arwick and Birmingham do. 265 | 1: 
Ditto and Northampton do. 205 } 12 
Worcester and Birmingham do. 7 i 








| | Price. Div 
London & Birmingham Rail-)) 164 

way Co. ... 1004. 901. paid§) ~” 
Great Western do. 100/, p- 651i, 8b | 
Liverpool & Manches. do......... 201 | 10 
Grand JeOtIOG OSs waccdiwcecastat | 232 | 10 
London Dock do.......-csccccccces | 57.10 2.10 
St. Katherine’s Dock do. ......| 100 | §& 
Imperial ea 127 | «5.7.6 
West Middlesex Water Works..} &9 4 
Imperial Gas Company ......... 4 2.10 
King’s College oO 














NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor of the “ Church of England Gazette” has addressed a letter to this 
Magazine, requesting that it may be stated, that the unintentional error of his cor- 
respondent, relative to the two writers of the name of Strauss, corrected in the 
Notices to Correspondents in this Magazine last month, had already been corrected i 
the ** Church of England Gatette”’ itself—viz., on Dee. Sth. 

The following have been received :—“ J. H. B. ;” “ K.;” “ Davus;” a letter on 
Unwarrantable Interference in time of Divine Service ; a paper on the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, one from “ J. C.” on Alison’s French Revolution, and one from “ W. R. B.” 
on John Knox. 


The letter in reply to ‘ Silur” is so long that it must stand over for the present. 


The papers and the letter relative to the Rating of Tithe, &c., could not be used 
this month, 

The letters of Mr. Evans, and Mr. Maitland in reply to him, as well as a letter on 
Pharisaism and Lay Teaching, are already in type, but stand over from press ot 
matter. 

It is necessary again to state, that it is whoily impossible for the conductors ot 
the Magazine to undertake to return papers sent to it, if not used, 

“J. W.” is recommended to consider the following statement:— I conside: 
commanding officers as in no wise qualified to baptize; it is peculiarly a minister's 
office; but all the Roman-catholic priests are lawful ministers according to the word 
of God. ‘Therefore 1 rebaptize such children as you mention, and would not bury 
them without a second baptism. 1 bury all persons who have been baptized by a 
Roman-catholic padre.”’—-( Letter from Rev. H. Martyn to Rev. Dr. Corrie, 


Letters and Journals of H. Martyn,” vol. ii. p. 86.) What would be said of this 
if it came from any other source ? 
The following was sent too late for insertion elsewhere :— 
** The humble Petition of the Vicar and Inhabitants of Stratton-upon- Dunsmore, Warwick, 
assembled at their Annual Tithe Audit, sheweth, 

‘ That compositions have been entered into for the vicarial ‘Tithes arising in the 
said parish, which are regularly paid, and are satisfactory as well to the vicar as to 
the tithe payers, ‘That these compositions will be materially affected, and that a 
considerable expense will be incurred by a commutation of the tithe into a rent 
charge. That for these reasons they have refrained from any proceedings under th: 
Tithe Commutation Act; and that it is with very great regret that they learn that 
unless they do enter upon a voluntary commutation before the Ist of October, P83, 
a comp wulsory y commutation will be forced upon them by the authority of the Tithe 
Commissions They refrain from expressing any opinion on the justice or ex- 
pediency of this or any other provision of the law; but their earnest prayer is, that 
so much of the Tithe Commutation Act as renders it imperative upon the ‘Tithe 
Commissioners to enforce a commutation where no voluntary commutation shall 
have been entered upon before the Ist of October, 1838, may be repealed.’ 


“It is quite certain that the commissioner’s wand cannot increase the value of th 
property which it touches. If the titheowner should gain in income by a commu- 
tation, the landowner or the tenant must lose to the same amount; and if the land- 
owner or the tenant gain, the titheowner must lose in the same proportion ; so that 
between them there can be no gain, but a clear loss of all the expenses of making 
the commutation ; and, when the commutation is made, there will be no final set 
ment, for the sum to be paid is to rary every year ; neither will there be any end ot 
expenses, for it will require every year a paid accountant to calculate what the vari 
ation according to the price of the decimal parts of a bushel amounts to. 

** Is it not better to petition now, while there may be some use in, petitioning, rather 
than to saddle a parish with all these expenses, and grumble when it is too late ?” 


ERRATA. 
In the letter on Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 123, line 14 from bottom, for 
are ever not due to priests, read ne wer not, &e. ; p. 125, line 17 from bottom, for brn 
the fruits, read bring forth the fruits ; p. 126, line 7 from the top, for Llortiensis 
Hivstiensis; p. 128, line 27, for 232 read 132 


; read 


} 4 } 5..° } ~ ] 
In the review of M (roiughtiy s pamphlet, p 179, line 4 from the bottor 
rt of th nh} t! word et neetical occurs instead of 





